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PREFACE 


In this book, which is submitted as a thesis for the 
D. Litt. degree of the Benares Hindu University,’ an attempt has 
been made to give a comprehensive picture’ of the Deccan under 
the Yadavas. The members of this house were the last Hindu 
sovereigns of the Deccan and ruled for more than four centuries, 
—from approximately the middle of the ninth to the end of the 
thirteenth century A.D., beginning their career as vassals under 
the Rigtrakitas and then transferring their diiepianas! to the 
Chalukya house of Tailapa II, From 1191 A.D., when Bhillama V 
sueceeded in casting off the yoke of subordination, the kings 
of this line played an imperial role in the history of the 
Deccan, bringing under them the whole of the territories 
possessed by their erstwhile overlords, viz, the Western 
Ch&lukyas, 

More than fifty years have elapsed since R.G. Bhandarkar 
and Fleet wrote on the history of the Yadavas. At that time 
the ancient history of the Deccan was dimly known and the 
efforts of scholars were therefore naturally devoted to determin. 
ing the chronology and giving merely the frame-work of the 
political history. Now ampler materials have come to light 
and comprehensive histories of several ruling dynasties are 
being attempted. In recent years a number of finds in the 
fields of archaeology and epigraphy have been brought to light, 
and this new material also necessisates a fresh investigation 
in the field, And in accordance with the generally felt want 
for works on scientific lines, I have endeavoured in this book 
to write the history of the Yadava house of Devagiri, whose 
contribution to the peaceful arts was of no less significance. 

The book is divided into three parts. In part I x% 
(chs. 1 to 4) it discusses the political history of the early 

Yadava rulers (g. 850-1185 A.D. )and their relations with ‘their 


ii 
contemporaries, With reference to this period the material 
is still very scanty and I had merely to play “an humbler role 
of a builder of foundations rather than that of an architect.® 
While working out this part, however, a number of new suggestié 
ions have been made which may be found to be throwing fresh 
light on tne history of the Yadavas and their contemporarsea-— 
Chapter I, which deals with the origin of the Dynasty and the 
history of the early rulers up to Bhillama II, is substantial] 
original, and the same is the case with chapter III which 
discusses thehistory of the house for a dark period, and also 
with ghapter IV, giving the history of Singhana I who has been 
identified here with Seunachandra III for the first time. r 
Chapter II, which contains the history of the house from 
Bhillama IIZ to Bhillanma III, is dealt with here much more 
fully than in any book so far published, 

In ook II (chapters V to VII), which narrates the puxt 
political history of the house from the timeof its attaining 
the imperial status to the end, the reader will find a con- 
tinuation of the work undertaken in part I; but here the 
political relations of the house with its contemporaries have 
been more fully discussed. The Yadava rulers of this time are 
found as continuing their incessant warfare with their neigh- 
bours on all sides, the history of a number of whom has not 
been still worked out in detail; and I have not spared myself 
the trouble of working them out from original sources in order 
to fully bringing out the Yadava achievements. 

In part III (chapters VIII to x}) an attempt is made 
to describe the political, religious, social and educational ' 
conditions of the Deccan under the Yadava rule, As rightly 
remarked, “the most important branch of the history of India | 
is the history of her thought". Thus we find that it is not» 
merely the narrative of wars and political intrigues, but alst 
the cultural history of a nation under any rule, that we have 
to know in order to form an all-sided picture of a country in 
any particular age. And in this part an effort has been made, 


to give a sketch of the life of the people under the Yadava " 


iii . 
rule, wijh special reference to our period. The picture may 
not appelr entirely new, but it has fos merit of being based on 
all. the bontemporary data, epigraphical and literary. 

he sources of my information have been principally the 
inserip tions of the Yadava kings and of their contemporaries 
and the jr immediate predecessors, These are supplemented by 
the acequnt given in Hemadri's Vratakhanda, Jahlana's Sukti- 
wuktavaji, the works of the Mahanubhava sect and the JianedvarL 
The wrifings of tl foreign travellers have also been consulted 
for the/purpose. For narrating Singhana's warfare with the 
Gujarat) princes, I have also studied works like Hammira-mada- 
jard Kirti-kaumudi, Vasanta-vilasa Mahakaria ete., in 
original. The light thrown upon ee |. by these 
worke #8 also taken into consideration, fcr Southern Gujarat 
and Northern Maharastra are ‘connected together. 

While giving a picture of the religious and soeial con- 
Gitions of the time, I have also studied tm relevant portions 
from the later Smritis and Puranas along with the later 
Nibandhas, as it was also my aim to find out how far their data 
confirm, modify or contradict the statements of our epigraphie-| 
al records. Some of the passages from these works are given 
in originsl, in the foot-notes, for ready references, 

A few maps, specially prepared for thsnark the work, 
are afded, wherever necsssary. The boundaries shown in them, 
however, are not quite accurate as they were subject to sudden 
changes in consequence of the incessant wargare of the time. 

I sincerely and gratefully acknowledge my indebtednesa 
to my predecessors who indicated me the road that I have been 
engaged in travelling during the preparation of this work, 
Particularly I record my indebtedness to Dr. A.S. Altekar, 
MA, LL. BL, D. Litt., Manindrachandre Nandi Professor and 
Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
of this University, under whom these investigations have been 
carried on and whose inspiration is responsible for any 
I am 


success that may have been attended by my efforts. 
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In the transliteration scheme followed in this work 


the following deserve to be noted:- 


Pa ri “2 ch oa a 
Anusyara--m or nA ar 8 
Visarga...h _ ni t 8 

a a 5a ' 


(a) Modern names like Shivaji,ana Marmada and Khandesh 
are generally spelt as such and without using any diacritical 
marks, 

\b) Words like Chola, Chandella Krishna, and Rama- 
chandra and Shilahara are spelt as they are usually done 


and not according to the transliteration system noted above. 
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part I. 
Origin and Barly History of the ‘yaa AVES. 


ae 


CHAPTER I, 


ZARLY YADAVA RULERS, THEIR STOCK, HOME, 
AND EARLY HISTORY. 
HHH REM HH 

7 The origin of the Yaaava Dynasty is indeed shroud~ 
ed With mystery; but before proceedin, to narratese <l, 
it is necessary tu truce the ame with the existing 
material, An attempt, is however wade here to discuss 
the problem of its stock anu nationality, its parental 
home, its caste/and creed, aid finally the way in which 
it rose to power. And here we shall first consider 
the evidences about the existence of earlier or contem- 
temporary Yadava houses and see if any relationship 
can be established between them and that of Seuna - 
Chandra, This will naturally throw lizht on the problems 
wentined above. ° 

The earliest historical mention of Yadava 

Repuvsics is found in the Arya-Maiijudri-Milakalpa, 
which is assigned to c,80u A.D. and which in a prophetic 
way names four persons - Indra, Suchandra, Dhanu and 
Ketu, as kings of the West ( Iata) with their capital at 
Varavati or Dwirvati, evidently the modern Dwarka in 
Kathiawar, According to the author Eee these kings 
flourished as early as before steeds and the fact that 
the Yadava kings of Seunadesa bore Dwaravati-Pura-_ 
Parameshvara as oné of their biruds, indicating that 
they hailed from Dwarka, would show that the latter 
descended froa the former, But there are evidences 
which g0 against this view, None of the above-mentioned 
four names is to be found in the genealogy given in the 
introduction to the Vratakhanda attributed to or come 


posed by Hem&dri who was a minister of Mahadeva (1260- 


1, K.P. Jayaswal; Imp.Hist.of India, text, (p.44).For the 
date see ibid., p.5. 


2. 

21471 A.D.). This genealogy gives an exhaustive list of 
not only of the princes of the house, beginning with the 
earliest known ruler down to Mahadeva, but also enumerates 
the names of the legendary kinz,s of the Lunar race; and me 
would naturally expect nere a mention of the four rulers 
named above, had they velonged to the same dynasty. The 
last two of these, viz, Dhanu and Ketu, may also be neld 
as emblems, = but none of the Yadava Rulers of Seunadesa 
had a bow (Dhanu) or a banner (Ketu) for his emblem, The 
text puspandwa of the AMMK. has been rendered by Jayaswal 
as " with the style Pushpa"; however, it is not clear 
whether vy the word style emblem is meant here; and even 
admitting this,we find Pushpa (flower) appearing nowhere 
as a Yadava emblem, Considering all these points we can- 
not take/Badavas of tne AMMK, as representing the 
earliest stock of the Yadava house of Seunachandra, 

The Lakkhawandal Prasasti at Madh& in Jaunsar 
Bawar reveals the existence of a Yadava ruling house 
that flourished at singna pi; This house was founded in 
about 250 A.D. and according to the inscription it claims 
to have descended from the Yadavas of the Lunar race, 
Upfortunately the inscription does not bear a date; 
however, it is assigned to c, 60v-800 als) But as in 
the case cited above, there is no evidence to connect 
this nouse with that of Seunachandra, The same is the 
case with the Saluva famii, of kings which traces its 
descent from Yadu and is hence called iauaverauca, ; 

We are told of a king named Dahir, a Rajput of the 
Samba or Samma tribe of the Yadava clan, as ruling over 
the whole of Sindh in 711 A.D. But it is difficult to say 
anytning about his relationship withg kings of the house 


2. Ele, I,p.12. Alsu see the Belava copperplate of Bhoja- 
varman in ibid.,XII, pp. 57-45, 

5. Ele, I, p.ll. 

4, Ibid,, VII,p. 76. 

5, JASB.}845,XIV, pt. I, p. 96; Elliot, I, 412. 


. 


3. 
The Yaduva house of Mathura is one of the Rajput 
kon. mare 
powers amon, wham the Pratihara Enpire was divided after . 


ae (6) 
destruction oy tne Chedi king Gangeyadeva,But as in 


the preccding cases, we neve nothing to shuw that this 
house Was iu any way related tu that vf Seunachandra, 
though their capitai at Mathura which is reported to be 
the parental hone of the kings of our house, would seem 
tofavour the identification, 

Mention may be made of another Yadava house known 
to have been ruling in Eastern Bengal, It was founded by 
Jatavarman who had migrated from tne Punjab ana who 
fought against the Kagvaitta king ee But we have no 
means .o 84." whetner he was in any way reluted to the 
Yaduva nouse of Seunachanara, 

We nave sutficicnt eviaence to prove the existe 
ence of a Yadavu nouse at Mathura and Bayana, its members 
er from 993 to about 1150 A.D. An epigraphic ree 
cord,of this h.use, duted in 1143 A.D, is found at the 
latter place and to this house belongs the present ruling 
family of ae a the Krishna-legend, mentioned 
herein, would no doubt tend to indicate tneir relatione 
snip witn Seunachandra, But we have no evidence in 
support of tnis view, Similarly, there were two more 
Yadava houses in ancient times, known as Jadajas and 
Chutasamas which flourisnea in mn But there is 
nothing to establish the relationship of these houses 
with that of Seunachandra, 

Having shown that we have no evidence to connect 


the Yadava house of Seunachandra in cormon descent with 


earlier or contewporsry ruling houses with this name, 


wee we wwe meaner eeranwaereesere" 


6, R,D. Banerjee: Prehistoric, Amc, and Hindu India, 


P pe2ot. 
7, Vide, the Belava copperplate of Bhojavarnan, 


ke1., XII,pp. 57 ff. 
8, Vaidya; Hist.of Mod.. India, pt. 111, p. 444; 


9, Ibid ., p.445. 


G.S.0za; 


\ 4. 
and nationality of our house, According to the tradition 
recorded in the introduct in to Hemadri's Vratakhanda, 
which gives tne ,eneolozy of the house, the Yadava rulers 
wer: descendunts of tne God Krishna of the Epic fame. We 
are told here tnat were first lurds of Mathura, from the 
tame of Krishna the, oecame lords uf Dvdravati(modern 
Dwarka) and Subsequently frum the time of Suba&hu's son 
“a they came to be rulers of the South or the 
Deccan, As Hemadri wrote his Vratakhanda ag late as 
towards the close uf the thirteenth century A.D, and more- 
over, ashhis account is full of wy thological and semi- 
ny thlogical details o-ginnin fro» the Moon and passing 
throu,h a@ number of Puraing ana lézendary persons, the 
Cuurteyoet's account tracing the pedigree of the house 
frum the wmytaical ain, Yadu cannut be taken as wholly 
trustworthy unless and until it finds sugoort in any 
eurlier document, It nay also be nuted here that Henadri's 
account is full of exaggeration; for example, the 
eae of Drddhprahara as king of the whole of the 
iatan Lach known to sober history. 

Thus it is difficult to ascertain the element of 
trutn contained in Henadri's tradition; huwever, we may 
now consider the same in view of the epizraphi¢ evidence 

fave 
we hee, The nutice of this hizn clain is found in the 
Samz,auner Copperplate grant wh:cu is the earliest of 
ull the known documents vf tne huuse ana sae was issued 
by @ later prince nanwed Bhiliama II in 1000 A.D, It is 
true that the mytholo,ical account given in re cocument 


is not s0 exhaustive as in the Vratakhanda; but this 


charter also gives the k.nge belonging to the house the 


title of Dvaravatipuraparameshvara and calls them Visfu- 
vamsodbhava, thus clearly indicating their origin frum 
10, BHD, Srd Edn., p. 241 verse 21,_ _ i 

11. Cf. * Subanusinoranudakeinaga rasasino Yadavavamsa- 


viran *, in Hewadri's longer Pragasti, verse 21, 


$6. By 354 11, po BLY: 


oe 
from the Lord Krishna and m ntiuons them as hailing frou 


Dwarka, Coming to a later source, the Paithan coppers 
; (13) 


plate inscription of kin; Ramachandra, issued in 1271 A.D, 
partially imitates the Samgamner grant and Hemadri in 
tracing th> sene@logy back from the Moon, It is worthy 

of mention here that ihe composer of the Paitnan document 
was a later contenporary of H:nddri, 

A peruaal .f the genealoz,ical lists recorded in 
the epigraynic sources mentioned avove will make it clear 
(nat tne, onit tu give an, detaiis after Yadu, the origi- 
natos of the lunar dynasty. Moreover, tne historical 


truth underlyin, veneath the surface of the highly poeti- 
ec 
cal and ornate language of the poegs extolling +heer 


masters cannot be definitely known, particularly in view 
of the fact that besides the house of Seunachandra,a 
nunber of other rulinz faniliers of the time are known 
to trace their origin to some mythological nero, Thus, 
for exampls, we find the Rastrakutas, th: Hoyasalas, 

tne Cholas, tn: Kalachuris, the Chedis, the kings of 
Kerala, Vijayanagar, Keladi and others - 411 claiming 
descent fron the Yadu race ane all puliin, forth their 


claims to the Yadava originat almost the same Lime as 
(14) 
that of the inscriptions referred to above. Thus it 


appears to be a general tendency of the time, i.e, the 


latter half vf the tenth ana the first aaa ts: the 
5 

eleventh century A.D., as ri.,htly noted by Fleet;and it 

13, IA.,XIV, p. 314. 

14, That this was generally the period when most of the 
ruling houses applied themselves claims to descent 
from the lunar or solar races is sufficiently pointed 
out in B.1,,p.82; and tunis ap ,ears to have been the 
current tendency of the dynasties of the time to 
connect themselves with Puranic heroes, Also seqB.G., 
I, 11,p.542, nl. 

15, For the Rastrakutasclaiming this lineage, see E.1., 
Ill, p.£93; IV,p. 282, verse 5; VI,p. 27. For Hoyasalas, 
ibid. ,X¥diix VI,p. 90. For Cholas, ivid,,XII,p.1ex. 
For Kalacuris, ibid,,XVIII,p.132. For Chedis, ibid., 
p81, For Kerala kings, ibvid., IV, pp. 148-49, For 
Vijayanagar kings, ibid. , T11, | 124, v.7 and p.225; 


VI,p.231; VIII,p. 307 and 3 For Keladi chiefs 


Annyal~Rep. of Mys. Arch. Dept., 1928, p. 119. 


6. 
way be rightly presumed that the house to w which Bhillawa 
Id belonged did not make an exception to this practice. 
However, considering at the same time that the king Yadu 
belongea to a hoary antiquity, tne tradition recorded in 
the Vratakhanda Qnd otner sources seen here does not give x 
any definite clue to solve the problem in question, It 
scens that this point can hardly be solved at the present 


state of our knowledge, 


In this connection it xm is necessary to exawine 


the account preserved in the Mahabharata and the Puranas 
and to see if those can take us farther from where we are, 
And this we are going to do now. The Puranic account re- 
presents the Yadavas as first living at Mathura and from 
that place as migrating to Dwarka, later on in Krisna's time, 
At the sane time we know that sone years after the Bharata 
war the Yadavas of Gujarat were ruined by fratricidal strife 
in which Krisna had to lose his life. Sowetime after this 
event, as the tradition reccrds, we hear of one Vajrayi, 
Vrisni prince, as holding sway over Indraprastha (Delhi). 
Hers the Vrsnis had to face the hostile tribes of the Nagas 
who had then established themselves at Taksagila, modern 
faxila, and very probably this pressed them down to the 
south again, Tne incident of their migration fron Mathura 
and its neighbourhood and of their settling down in the 
Punjab is given in the Mah&@bharata, Sabhaparva, ch. XIV, 
vs, 25ff. This event is assigned by Pargiter to about 

820 428) 

This is the evidence that we have ¢@ for the movement 
and settlement of the people of the Yadava stock down to 
tne Bharata war. But even after this time they continued 
to have their long sxxxlim strife with the Nagas who had 
then a number of wonarchical familied@ and republics in the 
Punjab and in the neighbouring provinces, the fawily¢# of 


Bharasivas bila their imperial ienkess It is worthy of 


16,Anc, Ind, Hist. Tradition, pe285. 
17. gJayaswal;Hist, of Ind., Naga-Vakataka amp Imp. Period, 


pe 55. 


7, 
note here that though on enimical terms with each other, like 
the Yadava the Nagas too bore the official title of Yaduvaisa 
thus claiming descent from the great Yadava stock. In their 
strugle with these people the Yadavas were subjugated and, 
&s it would appear, were allowed to govern their principality 
in their feudal capacity, This was the case under the Guptas 


ait va 


It may be that pressed by the Nagas, some members of 
the Yadava clan settled in the area around Jalandhar, and 
posibly these may be the Yadavas of Singhpur whose twelve 
generativns are mentioned in the Lakkhamandal pragasti re- 
ferrea to above. Though we have no definite evidence for 
tuic @8umption, the fact that their names end in Varman is 
inaeca striking, And though these people belonged to the 
yreat Yadava stock, still except the general name Yadava 
there is nothing to connect Seunachandra's house with them 
as stated before. However, this brings us to the middle of 
the third century A.D, 

Did Seunachandra's house descend from the Yadava house 
vf Mathura which had later on domiciled in Dwarka? It is 
usually supposed that the Yadavas were in power only at 
Wathura and Dwark&é, but the Matsya and the Vayu Ye Puranas 
mention several southern states of the Yadavas - e.g. Mahis- 
nati, Avanti, Vidharbna and Dasarna, all founded by the 
princes of Yadu ignekes. > Shan Pargiter seems to be right 
when he concludes that the Yadavas held all the country 
between the Rajputana desert and a line drawn roughly from 
Bombay to S.E. Berar and then north to the suas And there 

Carr donee 
is a definite to show that the people of the Yadava stock of 


Mathura were themselves inmigrants from the south, - from 


Vidarbha, modern Berar, which was their native place. Neitner 


18. Toid., p. 19. 

Watsya v5 3. Va : Also 
19, Matsya, p. 435 10-29; 44, 36. Vi » 94, 26; 95, 35. 
cf, Pad., V, 13, 56; Bd., iii, 71, 128; Br., 15, 54; Mbh., V, 
190, 74L7t. Se eed =— 
%U. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 995 and Z70o, 


8. 
Mathura nor Surasena are found mentioned in the Vedic literat- 
ure, whereas Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned anbee 
It is only in the VahSbharata and the Furénas and in the azam 
account of the Greek writers where tre dirasenas ‘as styled as 
Yadavas, i.e, descendants of Yadu, and are described as xmkig. 
ruling families at that place. That the Yadavas did not 
Originally belong to Mathura 1s borne out by the fact that 
this place became famous at a later age - under king Satvata, 
who is, according to Henddri, eighth predecessor of Krisna 
and in whose tine the city was built by Rama's brother 
Shatrughae, But the country of Vidharoha nad a long history 
even before this time: it is mentioned in the Aitareya- 
Braéhmana and its eponymous hero Vidnarbha, according to the 
Puranic account of the Yadava stock was of Yadu ineAge)? Its 
capitul, according to the Mahabharata and Harivamga, was 
Kundina, represented by the modern Kaundinyapura on the banks 
of the Wardha in the Chandur taluka of the District of 
Kite a We king Vidharbha figures in Hemadri's genealogy 
as tne eighteenth predecessor of Satvata who is mentioned as 
toe first king of Mathura and who himself is the eighth pare- 
predecessor of Krisna; and this clearly shows that the Yadavas 
were immigrants to‘ Mathura from Berar, And this conclusion 
is corroborated by the fact that Mathura in the time of the 
Mahabharata was ruled over by iKaivsa and not by the Yadavas or 
Satvatas who are mentioned in {the Aitareya Brahrana as a 
southern people ruled over by {Bhojas (VIII, 14, 3). All this 
evidence tends to point out that the Yadavas had their origin 
in Berar fron where some of their clans migrated to Mathura 
where they became rulers later on. If the genealogy of the 


unte Ke 
house after king Vidarbha is carefully examined, it = seen 


that the names of nis descendants agree with those of the 


ancestors of Seunachandra as recorded by Henadri. This fact 
21. For example, in I, ae 

22. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 170. 2 : 
£3. Cf, Matsya, 44, 36; Vayu, 95, 35-36; also Ait. Brah., VI} 
@4. Gaz. Amaraoti, Vol. A, p. 406). 64. ff4 


9. 
ac also of the close contiguity of the place where the early 
rulers are known to have held wway, leads us to believe that 
Seunachandra's house was descended from one of the houses 
which had occupied a portion of Vidharbha or Berar and had 
distinguished itself by military exploits in some period of 
ancient history. 

I shall mow endeavour to trace the course of events 
that might have led these people to move down from Berar to 
the west or south-west where they established their sway. For 
want of sufficient evidence we cannot be definite on this 
point, und in this connection it is first necessary to find 
out whe approximate tine when they began to come to power. 

While editing the Bassein copperplate inscription of 
Jaka 991, Bhagvenlal Indraji observed that since Vaddiga, the 
tifth descendant of Dridhaprahara, was a son-in-law of 
Jhanjha whose date appears to be about 3. 834, the former's 
date appearsxtuxke may be assumed to be about S$, 860; and 
Counting back for the previous four generations an average 
of about 30 years, we may assign Dridhaprahara to about Saka 
740 or 818 alg?) To ttn +aew he sticks again while editing 
the Anjaneri stphy-dnmompelen But as rightly observed by 
the then ¢dW editor of the Indian Antiquary while publishing 
the inscription for four generations it would be more in 
accordance with other cases to allow 105 years, as giving 210 
years for the following eight generations; and this would 
bring Dridhaprahara to about Saka 780 or 850 A.D, which 
would make him Galeeiposacsy with Kapardin who was the founder 
of the Thana si1anare house, The same view is held by 
Kielhorn too,while editing the Samgamner grakt, ana also by 
&.G, Bhandarkar when he says that the dynasty was founded in | 
the latter part of te reign of Amoghavarsa I of the Rastra- 
kita ay This king was on the throne of Walkhed from c. 
814 to c. 830 A.D. and we know it for certain that in his 


XII, p. 119. For Jhanjha's date see ibid., IX,p. 53. 

XII, p. 126. 

II, p. 215. 

p. 182, At the same time, however, counting the 

rom the known year of Bhillama V, which is 1191, 
(Cortona on p-i2z) 
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reign there broke out as many as three rebellions, all 
challenging his imperial authority - the first in his early 

Ql~ war 

reign, the second when he was ag wes with his Gujarat kineman, 
and the tuird a serious one when the situation was Just saved. 
by His Vanavasi Viceroy Bankeya. The frequent internal re- 
volts that broke out during his reign, his constant pre- 
Occupation in other directiuns of his dominiong, and above 
all, his inclination to peace, religion and literature made 
the northern flank of his kingdom open to constant prey of 
énimical invasions, and it was with much difficulty that he 
could retain his hola upon his throne. And though we have 
nothing on record in this connecti.n, it may possibly be held’ 
that Dridhaprahara or his son Seunachandra, who was then on 
the northern boundary of his kingdom, might have helped the 
Ragtrakita king in his war against his enemies in that direct. 
jon and in recognition of his valour and assistance, a part 
of che Ras trakuta kingdom was conferred upon hin. or it may 
be that taking advantage of the unsettled conditivuns and of 
Amoghavarsa's pre-pccupation with his enemies, the Yadava 
chief, who might then have been a petty feudatory or an pkixzr 
officer under the Rastrakita ruler, succeeded in earving out 
a principality for himself near Nasik and afterwards re- 
cognised the overlordship of tne Rastrakutas and thus was 
allowed to govern the same. 

Keverting to the mythical origin of the house of 
Seunachanara, it would appear in the light of the above re- 
marks that the story of the descending of tne Yadavas from 
Krisna was invented only with a view to claiming for them a 
heroic and ancient origin and that the author of the legend 
probably connected the story of their residence at Mathura 


and Dwarka to make it appear hoary and popular in the Pape 
way as tradition connects the birth of the founders o 


other dynasties of the time - e.g. of ,the Chahamanas, Para- 
néras, Chaulukyas ana Pratiharas with mt. Abu, considered a 
place of great sanctity from time immemorial. The Yadavas 
also bore the birud of Dvaravati-~Pura-Paramesvara; but it 


may be noted here that their sway never extended to Dwarka; 


a1, 
and this 18 exactly in the same way as the fi1enare kings 
called themselves as " Tazgara-nagara-bhupalaxa", or the Rastra- 
kUtas ard described as "Tattalurapuravaradhida", or as the 
Kalachuris of Kalyani, and the Gutta princes of Guttavolal are 
called lords of Kalafijara and Ujjayini respectively, though 
their sway never extended to these places. 

A point of minor importance remains to be considered 
here, viz. what was the real and original name of the house. 
Conmenting on the title " Adava-Naray ana" appearing in an ima 
inscriytion of 3. 1093, the editor is disposed to think that 
bossibly this is the original name of the family, and Yadava 
is a Sanskritised form serving to support an imaginary pedigree 
He cites somemore instances using the same peculiar form and 
adds that the second syllable is indistinct here in the record 
and the word may be read as Adava, Adava or ®&xMARZ perhaps 


‘“ (29) , 
Atava race, We do not know how far tne editor is justified 


in his conjecture and whether it;is due to sone provincial 
element; however, taking the name Atava as original, it may 
be maintained that the house was residing in a hilly tract, 
and in the light of what we have seen above, possibly on the 
tne Satpura or tne Sahyadri range. Or Adava or Adava of the 
record might be a desi name. 

Cominz to consider their caste,we find that the Yadavas 
of the house of Seunachandra were Ksatriyas. This is shown 
by tneir inscriptions and also by their claiming origin from 
Krisna, Their matrimonial relations with the later Chalukyas 
and the Rastrakiitas leave no doubt in maintaining this . And 
thus they may be taken to be the ancestors of Jadhavas, the 
well-known and high class Kgatriyas of the present day. It 
nay also be mentioned here that some of the names in the 
dynasty, like those of Rajugi, Vesugi and Vadugi, have the 
cnaracteristic "gi" ending. I am unable to expiain to ex- 
plain the signification of this term, however, it appears to 
be an old form of the modern "ji" showing reverence. The 
practice of giving such names is to be found among the 
Marathas even in the present age, for example, as we know 
"Far pol ada ag peal eakiges 


12. 
from the names Shivaji, Tanaji, Tukoji etc., and this also 
s0es to corroborate the view that the Yadava kings were 
Larathas by caste. 

Considering their religion, we can say that the kings 
belonging to this house were Shaivas. Of this we have a 
Qastinct mention in their records and they are found to be 
aévoted to Soman&tha, modern Somnath in ean, The 
seal-emblem of Shiva on some of tne later grants of the house 
also goes to point out the‘ Zane, 

We may now consider what was the mother-tongue of the 
house. The question arises in view of the fmekxthat tace 

house has 
AKAXRBBL that the/ hax been considered here as originating 
in an area which was and still is just contixsuous to the 
region speaking Canarase. And here we must remember that it 
was Marathi and not the Canarese language that flourished 
more under their patronage. Even Hemadri, who hailed from 
tne Canarese-speaking area, is credited with the invention 
of the Modi sorine/ And when we consider that the Maratha 
fanilies ruling in Indore, Baroda and Gwalior still use their 
mother-tongue and script in personal matters, there is no- 
thing impossible in maintaining that the Yadavas were partial 
to their mother-tongue Marathi even after extending their 
Sway over the Canerese-speaking area. For, as observed above, 
it was Marathi language and literature that flourished at 
their court even in later times when their sway extended 
farther in the south where Canarese was the mother-tongue. 


The use of ths Canarese script and language by the later 
(continued from p. Y):- oo. 
k.G, Bhangarkar holds that the kingdom was founded in the 
reign of Govinda III (ibid. ) which makes a great difference 
from the view expressed here. But we need not go so far as 
Bhillama V as the learned scholar presumes, when we have an 
earlier definite date, i.e, 1000 A.D. of the Samgamner zrant/ 
of Bhillama II, This prince was sixth in descent from Dridha- 
prah@ra; and counting back from this date at an average of 
2U years for each generation, we may place Dridhaprahara 
somewhere in the third quarter of tne ninth century A.D, 
29. E,I., XV, p. 317; also see ibid., XIII, p. 177. 

ara i ions 
30, Cf, “Bhavacharanaradhanaikatatpara" And such express 
in ins records. Bhillama II is known to have presented a 


head-dress to Somanatha. 
31, As in the Gadag record of Bhillama V (E,I., III, p. 219.). 


32, See supra. in the chapter on Language and Literature. 
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members of the house is not inconsistent with the fact that 
their mother-tongue was Marathi; here we may cite the instance 
of tne English who have to use the local language in some of 
their documents while in India, 

Thus it can be emphatically maintained that the Yadava 
nouse of Seunachandra originally hailed from Berar, that the 
kings of this house first carved out a principality somewhere 
near Nasik which was in close proximity of their original home 
and that their mother-tongue was Marathi. It is, however, 
posible to argue that Yadavad in the Belgaum District, Yadava- 
pura in the Kadur District in Mysore, the village Doravadi in 
Kurugod nad, and Yadappatu and yedave} 51 villages in the sdauth 
are all mentioned in lavaiiteAA bre: and as these names would 
indicate, they may have been the original home of the house, 
which would tend to show that the Yadavas were southerners. 
But on bhe other hand it may be said that. these names may as 
well have been due to a subsequent settlement of the Yadava 
people in these regions. A similar example may be cited of fhe 

7 Sitighandpurad in the Bombay Presidency, known probably after 
the name of the Yadava king Singhana, and also of Kannarpur 
known after the Yadava king Kriana. but neither of these 
places is considered as their original home. And the pre- 
dilection of the Yadava rulers to Somnath at Prabhasa bears 
an undoubtable testimony to the presumption that they hailed 


33. Cf. E,I., XIII, pp. 166, 170 and ise. For Yadavapura see 
Mysore Arch, Report, 1932, p. 190, no. 30, For Doravaai see 


&C., VII, Channagirli 24. 


4, 
(i1) Early History 

we now proceed to narrate the poilticai history of the 
Yaddava house, For the sake of convenience the political 
history vf the house has been generally split up into two 
2arts - the earlier and later Yadavas. In the first of the 
s0 called two houses with are concerned witn the foundation 
of their kingdom and their appearing as feudatories first 
under the R&strakiitas and then under the Chalukyas, leading 
us roughly to the ninth decade of the twelfth century A.D. 

Toe later history commences from Bhillama V who sometime c. 

1191 A,D. founded Devagiri or modern Daulatabad in the Nizam's 

Doninions where ne established himself and assucea Imperial 

titles and epithets. From tnis time tne Yadavas appear on 
valuable 

the scene as an Imperial power, making their own/contributions 

to magiairrefiarnx religious reforms, social operations, 

Educational and Literary developments and nonetheless in 

the donain of architecture. 

Originally it was presumed that these two houses were 
quite separate, there being no blood relationship between 
the two. Thus Bhagvanlal Indraji, while editing the Bassein 
zrant, considered the Yadava house mentioned therein to be 
aifferent fron tnat of Devagiri and called it "A New Yadava 
Dy nas ar But recent researches have revealed the taot(it 
was all one and the same house fron the beginning to the end, 
i.e. from Dridhaprahara down to pamachahdea, 

The early history of the house is more or less 
wrapped in obscurity, £xtk The records so far brought to 
light for the history of the earlier rulers of the house 
are few and far between. In all they are four cuopperplates 
and one stone-inscription, All these will be noticed in 
aetail at their proper places, i.e. under the account of the 
sings by whom or in whose reign they were issued. However, 
incidently it may be noted here that the earliest of these 


is the Samgamner grant issued by Bnillama II of the house 


in 1000 A.D. Luckily for the historian, it gives a detailed 


is. 
genealoyy of the grantor's predecessors, though it is full’ of 
lesendury names, Another source for the history of the house 
is the geneaiogy given by HemAdri in the introduction to his 
Yra takhanda, which is, as seen above, full of Pur@nic or 
lesendury nanes besinning fron the i All these sources 
have been utilised while Ziving the following account, 

As seen above, the dynasty was founded in the latter 
part of the reign of Amoghavarsa I (cg, 814-880 A.D.); and 
allowing the usual average of twenty years to each reign up 
to Bhillama V from whom we set a a dates, we have the 
following genealovical and chronoloyical table of the houdé;- 

1. Driaghaprahara, c. 850 io c. 670 A.D. 

- Seunagnenara I, c. 870 to c. 3890 A.D, 
5. Dhadiyappa I, ¢. byu to c. 910 A.D, 
4, Bhillama I, ¢, ylu to c, ysu aD, 

5. Rajazi or sriraja, ec. 950 toFusu A.D, 


6, Vvadusi or Vaddiga I, ¢. 950 to c. 970 A.D. 


eile ee meer Se ee 
7. Dhadiyappa II, 8.Bhillama II, c. 980 to c, 1005 A.D; 
c. 970 to 980 A.D. known year, 1000 A.D. 


$i Peale I, ¢.10U5 to c. 1025 A.D, 
10,Bhillama III, c. 1025 to c. 1045 A.D; 
known year,1026 A.D. 
11,Vvadugi II 
12.Vesugi II ) ¢.1045 to c,1065 A.D. 
° 13. Bhillama IV 


14, Seunachandra II, c.1065 to c.1085 A.D.; 


known year, 1069 A.D. 
15, Irammadeva, 1085 = 16, ‘Sagan I or. Seunachandra III, 


to cg. 1105 A, ee 1105 to£l145°A.D.; known 
known ; year, 10vs A.D, year, 1142 A. me 


17, Mallugi, c.1145 tofil6s A.D. 


see ene 20, Amaramallagi Karna 

19, Govindaraja 21, Ballala 22. Bhiiema v, ¢.1185 
to 1192 A.D.; known 
years, 1191-92 A.D. 


(a). proken lines indicate tnat the relationship between the © 
two rulers is not known, 

{b). The order of succession is represented by the numbers. 

(c). The names of those who did not rule have been underlined. 

36, For the different editions of the Wrataknanga,see E,H,D,, 

pp. 170-71, n. 2. Also see Aufrecht: Catalogus Catalegorum, 


xt, 16, 
(genealogy continued from page 15):- 


ve. Bhillana V 


25, peasahais or Jaitugi, 1192 to 1210 A,D.; 
a4, A 


known year, 1192 A.D, 
Singhana II, 1210 to 1247 A.D.; 
j earliest known year, 1213 A.D. 


a@aitrapala or Jaitugi 


25. Krishna, Kanhara or Kandhadra, 1247 to 1260 A.D.; 
earliest known year, 1249 A,D, 


<6. Mahadeva, 
1260 to 1271 A.D,; 
earliest known year, 1263 A.D. 


27, Ramachandra or Ramadeva, 1271 to 1309 A.D.; 
earliest known year, 1272 A.D. 


4 ° 
28. Samkara; 1309 to 1312 A.D, 
Brother-in-law, Harapala, killed in 1318 A.D. 
KELLLAREARAARRRACERER 


Dridhaprahara, ¢, sou to c. 870 A.D. 

The first historical personage belonging to the ruling 
house of the Yadavas was Dridhapraha@ra or Dridhapraharin, who 
seems to have carved out a principality for himself somewhere 
in the Deccan, The earliest reference to this ruler is to 

(37) ¢3p. 
be found in the Bassein graht sr 1069 A.D, which represents 
him as hailing from Dvaravati, modern Dwarka, ana af terngiving 
an account of his military spirits, goes on to record that 
he made famous the old town of Chandradityapura. This place 
nas been rightly identified by R.G. Bhandarkar wien nensen 
Cnandor in the Nasik district, and the strategic importance 
and position of the town lend support to this view. For we 
find the place lying at the foot of a range of hills and at 
the flat top of a hill above the town there is a fort peing 
accessible only at one ue 


37, I,A., XII, p. 119. The same stanza is repeated in the 
agyi tecord (3,B.1,8.M., III), The reading is *Chandraditya- 
puramh prasiddhamakarot praksambhavam yo bhuvi" (verse 2 of 
the Bassei ant. The Asvi record appropriates quite a 
number ofjthe “Bassein grant: for a number of verses it is 
almost a,coyy of it. For the same reason it has yery i5hiis 
independant testimony. For remarks on it, age, ingrass! 73: 


Ghandor, see Bed, 
46. Bare tae RopAV Git fon of the place, see B.H.Ds,P-172- 
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The information supplied by the Bassein grant is 
corroborated by Hemadri, according to whom Dridhaprahara was 
the second son of Sub&hu and became ruler of the saith, The 
account given by the minister has to be taken with a grain ag 
of salt and there is no other evidence to throw light on this 
point. For a prince of this name holding sway over such an 
extensive tract as the whole of the Deccan is not known to 
sober history. And in the light of the Bassein grant it might 
be reasonably held that Dridhaprahara was the first person 
to leave his home, and migrate to this part where he establish- 
ed himself. From here this prince seems to have engaged if 
himself in carving out a principality. How far he could SUEEX 
succeed in this task, cannot be ascertained at the present 
state of material: he must have doubtless endsavoured hard to 
do so and could have obtained some success,as it would appear 
fron his heroic mention in both these sources of information, 
viz. Hewadri and the Bassein record. But the full credit of 
doing so goes to his illustrious son Seunachandra who is 
known to have given his name to the beerttony ruled over by 
him, Accordingly, it is Seunachandra and not his father 
Dridhapraha&ra, who is to be taken as the real founder of the 
house. This perhaps explains why Dridhaprahara's name does 
not figure in both the earliest charters of the house, viz. 
the documents found at Samgamner and Kalas-Budruk. But we 
have no reason to doubt, as his name is not mentioned in 
these records, whether Dridhaprahara actually ruled, It is 
true that it was a practice of the age to mention the earlier 
wenbers of ruling houses as kings merely out of courtesy in 
the records of their descendants when tne latter had become 
real rulers, out we have no reason to cite this analogy in 
the case of Bridhaprahara who is mentioned in Hem@dri's pra- 
gasti and in the Bassein grant as coming to the throne. 


39, Verses 20-22, Cf. "Dridhaprah@ri digi daksinasyam pradur- 
babhuva prathamat kaniyah." Also cf. :- ee 


=. ~ o/ = 
"Su bahustinoranydaks in@gapragasino Yadavavaméav irah"v, 2 1) 
° <« 


oe 
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According to the Bassein document , Dridhaprahira 
@ppears to have been an able and ae Te personage. The 
heroic description of him in this record goes to suggest the 
probability of uis participating in some warfare; thus he 
must have been a very powerful personage who distinguished 
himself by winning some success in battle. According to a 
passage in the Nasakakalpa, written by Jinaprabhasirin in 
the beginning of the fourteenth century A.D. Dridhaprahira 
cleared the country of robbers and punished some thieves, thus 
restoring from them the stolen cows of a village, and in 
reward for his heroic service, the village (or city) where 
he lived was finally placed in his charge and thus he was 
appointed gine We haveyY no means to corroborate the view 
expressed by Jinaprabhasir fj; however, in view of all these 
sources what appears to be very probable is that Dridhaprahdra 
rendered assistance to his overlord in the latter's war én 
gg against some of his adversaries ana in accordance with 
the general custom of the day, was appointed a local officer, 
and perhaps also invested with the status of a feudatory, by 
way of the appreciation of his service. At all events we 
shall not be far off the mark in assuming that Dridhaprahara 
must have at least paved the way by creating favourable 
circumstances for his son Seunachandra who could achieve a 
fair amount of success as we shall see while giving an 
account of his exploits. And in view of this all, Dridha- 
prahara’s description in the Bassein grant does not appear 
as an empty boast, 

we are unable to ascertain the extent of the territory 
that was under the charge of Dridhaprana@ra, Considering, 
however, that the Candradityapura which is mentioned as his 
capital in the Bassein grant is the modern Chandor, about 
forty miles north-east of Nasik, we may agree with Bhagvanlal 
who holds that Dridhaprahara ruled over almost the whole of 


42 
the present Nasik coacheeaile 


41, 1o34,, o, 124, 


42, Ibig.; Also see BeG., Nasik, pp. 185-186, 
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The statement of the Bassein grant, that Dridhaprahara 
made well ae ale town Chandradityapura, modern Chandor, 
has been stated above, Evidently this seems to exkix have 
been his capital, But the Vratakhagga, on the other hand, 
mentions the same aé“drinagara, This name can philologically 
ve connected with Sinnar in the Nasik district; and consider~ 
ing 1ts distance fram Nasik (about £0 miles) and also that 
the house was founded in that locality, the identification 
of the two places can well be established. ‘he town of 
Sinnard (Lat, 19% ou'N.; Long. 7# 3 KE.) 12e5 on a tableland, 
bounaed ou the south by a range of hills, and this may give 
Support to thisf view. It may also be remarked nere that 
Hewadri has Sanskritised many of the names while writing his 
pragasti and he may have done the same in this case also for 
poetical exigency. The account of bhe Vratakhanda is doubt- 
tess of a later date; it may therefore well be argued that it 
should be rejectedjin favour of that given in the grant, But, 
on tne other nand, it nas to be admitted that Hemadri may 
nave nad royal apchives before him while composing the 
Frasasti and nis information may be rightly presumed to have 
been based on facts. And to reconcile both the statements, 
viz, those of Hemadri and of the Bassein yrant, we may pre- 
sume that Chandor was the principal capital,and Sinnar, a 
subsidiary one. Or the situation of both these pa&aces in 
the same district of Nasik and their close contiguity from 
each other (about 60 miles) may also lead us to conjecture 
tnat Dridhaprahara, who is represented as leaving Dwarka 
ana coming to the south, must nave settled first at Chandor 
from where he directed his campaign still further in the 
same directiun, in toe course of which ae went on uninterrupt- 
ed right up to Sinnar where ne me established himself, The 
description of his heroic exploits may be taken to support 
this view. 

45. See p. 16 above, iia 


44, Verse 22. “Cf. ". . .sa raja nijarajadhanimadhisthitah 
Srinagarani - « - . e' For more remarks, see Supra. 


20. 
Seunachandra » g. 870 to gc. 890 A.D. 

The next member of the family was Seunachandra, who, 
accordinyz to the Vratakhanda and the Bassein grant recoté?) 
was Dridhaprahara's son and successor. The Kalas-Budruk 
document describes this ruler as matchless and powerful, and 
in the Sangamner record he is styled “a lion for the wild 
elephants that were his proud bee This praise can be 
well deserved by a prince who was virtually the real founder 
of the dynasty. It is true that his enemies are mentioned 
nowhere; but we need not, on that account, take his description 
in the records as @ mere conventional praise; for he was so 
powerful and glorious that according to the Vratakhanda the 
country over which he ruled was known as Seunadesa after him, 
Precisely the same account is found in the Samgamner and 
Bassein records also, the latter also giving him the credit 
of founding a town called seauainn, 

An attempt may be made here to precisely locate the 
country of Seunadesa. The Faithan grant of king Ramachandra 
of the house, issued in 1272 A,D., mentions a number of 
places and they are all to be found in the Daulatabad Sarkar 
of the Aurangabad district, Nizam's pombAidns. And since 
the record locates all these places in the Seuna country, it 
i3 mot difficult to understand that the country round Deva- 
giri or modern Daulatabad was then known as Seunadeda, Thus 
this region appears to be bounded on the south by the river 


Godavari. Its northern boundary, however, does not seem to 


have extemded so far as to include the district of Nasik in 


Lb Ieuan e ae Sawa eeeae Ss aen eS SSseeresssssTse 


45. Verses 22 and 3 of the respective sources. 

45, Anupama and prata@pi in the Kalas-Budruk record (J,A., 
XVII, p. 129), line 4, Also cf. the expression 
"samadaratibnakanthiravan" of the JaAmgA Samgguner record, 


(verse 10). ; Bs P 
47. “yatsanhjflaya Seunadesamahuh" (Hemadri's Prasasti, v. 22). 
The same ig 3aid in verses 10 and 3 respectively of the 
sangamner and Bassein greats. Of tne latter grant, ef. 
tho expression "desd,,.visaye sannama (svam nama) | 
sampadayan" , and also “Yenakari purad ca Seunapurais (v.35), 
48. See J,A., XIV, p. 315, Also see ibid., XXX, p. 517, 


2%. 
then a distinct territory with a separate name of its bd, 
In view of this, the northern boundary of the region appears 
to be very much the same boundary line which now divides 
the Aurangabad district from the Chalisgaon and Pachora 
talukas of Khandesh; and we have no evidence to support R.G, 
Bhandarkar's assumption that possibly the namey Seunadesa 
is preserved in the modérn cusuneue, 

It has been stated above, on the evidence of the 
Bassein grant, that Seunachandra founded a town also of the 
name of Seunapura. At the present state of our knowledge 
it is not possible to identify the place, While editing 
toe inscription Bhagvanlal Indraji rendered the third foot 
of the verse to mean that Seunachandra "founded the town 
of Seunapura in the good Sindinera, and he further explained 
this by saying that either Sindinera of the verse is to be 
taken as denoting the sub-division of the name, or Seuna- 
pura mentioned here is to be understood in the sense of a 
suewen: But this theory is not free from objections, for, 
even admitting that the Yadava territory at that time in- 
cluded @ sub-division in it, Bhagvanlal's suggestion that 
the word pura is to be taken in the sense of a suburb is 
hardky tenable: it is nowhere found used in this sense. 

We have a tradition recorded in a volume on the 
Arch, Survey of India which tells us that Sinnar was founded 
by @ Gayali (Yadava) chief, Rav Shinguni by name. and con- 
sidering that the ancient town of Sinnar has been mentioned 
in old records under the name of Seunapura also, it is 
suggested here that the identification of the two places is 
wilmaethre. This theory is hardly convincing. It is, first 


49, As known from the expression "Nasikyadega" in epig. 
records (cf. I,A., XI, p. 162). For Bhandarkar's view, 
see E,H,D., p. 172. 

50. Bhandarkar: Ibid., pp. 172-175. 

51. I,A., XII, bp. 119. The reading ,in the inscription isi- 
"Yenakari puram ca Seunapurai Srisindinere vare® To 
avoid the difficulty felt by Bhagvanlal,Fleet states 
that since Sindinera, i.e. modern Sinnar,was & town and 
not @ country, the text “appears rather intended to 
state that it was at Sindinera that Seunachandra's son 
was born (B,G., I, ii, p. 512, n. a). Fleet's suggestion 
as regards the identification of Sindinera with Sinnar 
is quite true; We have alweady seen this above while 


(continadd )- 


22. 

of all, based on the assumption that the Yadavas were the 
same as Gavalis; but we have seen above that they were 
Ksatriyas by caste. Again, it is true that Sinnar was an 
ancient town, but this is not a sufficient reason to es- 
tablish its identification with Seunapura. Even the two 
names cannot be connected philologically; and as seen above, 
Sinnar is the same we ates of HemAdri, according to 
whom it was Dridhaprahfra's capital. Thus the place existed 
even before the time of Seunachandra, and in the light of 

mentioned in 
this the Seunapura,sf/the Bassein grant as founded by this 
prince, must be some other place than Sinnar, Wo place 
vearing a name resembling Seunapura has been so far found 
aa the territories then ruled over by the Yadavas; and it 
must therefore be admitted that tne identification of this 
place Las ts no means certain. 

As seen above, the records of the house agree in 
mht ioning Seunachandra as a powerful ruler, and this may 
be best studied in the light of the contemporary history. 
During the period of his reign the Rastrakuta house was 
incessantly at war with the Vengi Chalukya house, and the 
other enemies of the Rastrakutas in this direction were the 
Garigas and the Nolambas, The then Rastrakita king Krishna 
II (c. 880-914 A,D,) had to sustain a reverse in his 
struggle against the Chalukyas; it was in his reign that 
the Eastern Chalukya king Bhima (c. 888g. 918 A.D.) re- 
gained independence for his house which had been subjugated 
by Amoghavarsha I in about 860° D. Here we need not go 
into the details of how Bhima's uncle Vijayaditya III(c.844 
to c, 888 A.D.) being instigated by the Rastrakitas them- 
selves, worsted the Gangas in the south and also led daring 


raids in the north-eastern portion of the Ragtrakuta empire, 
(Foot-note no., 51 continued}-_ _ 

identifying Srinagara of Hemadri with Sinnar. The same 
place is mentioned as Sindinagara in the Samgamner grant of 
Bhillama II which makes it his capital. But we can hardky 
agree with Fleet who takes the text of the inscription as 
showing Sindinera as the birth-place of Seunachandra, The 
construction does not allow us to have this sense.And for 
the present we can satisfy ourselves by saying that very 
probably Sindinera, i.e. Sinnar is here intended to show 


the Yadava kingdom rather than the town. 
CA Tan) 


23. 
in which he penetrated his forces into the modern Bastar 
state and the Balaghat district of &5$) However, this woulda 
sufficiently show that Krishna had been incessantly wusy in 
these directions and the frequent disturbance from the 
Cha@lukyas left him little time to think of his neighbours 
in the north, the Gurjara-Pratiha@ras and the Gurjara- 
Rastrakitas, The great Gurjara emperor Bhoja I (sg. 836 to 
668 A.D.) was on the Pratihadra throne and he led frontier 
affrays on the northern portion of the Ragtrakuta sihite, 
And naturally, the Yadavas who were then living in the north- 
ern portion of the Rastrakuta empire, had to bear the brunt 
of the Pratihara power, Al Masudi tells us that the Gurjara- 
Fratiharas maintained strong forces in the south to keep 
the Rastrakutas in obese, and in view of this statement it 
looks probable that the Rastrakitas too used to do the same. 
Thus frontier affrays were inevitable, and it is not im- 
probable that under these circumstances the Yadavas had to 
play an active part in these clashes, though at present there 
1s no evidence to verify our presumption. 

The Gujarat Rastrakuta house came to an end towards 
the close of the ninth century A,D, and the credit of defeat- 
ing and destroying it goes to Krishna II, We do not know 
whether the Yadavas too, whose territories bounded Gujarat 
on the south, took part in the affair. At this time either 
Seunachandra or his son Dhadiyappa was on the Yadava throne, 
and in view of the fact that Seunachandra was a pewerful 
ruler, it appears very probable that he might nave taken part 
in this affair too. 


52. Arch Surv. of Ind., Med, Temples of the Deccan, hae i 
A.S. Altekar; The Rastrakutas and Their Times, p. 91. 
54, dbid., p. 95. 

55. Ibid., Pe 97. 

56. Elii ob: History of India, Vol. I, pb. 22. 


24, 
Dhadiyasa or Dhadiyappa i, &. 890 to g. 310 A.D, 
Seunachandra was succeeded by his son Dhadiyappa. The 
relationship between the two rulers is indicated by all the 
records except the Vratakhanda which, as we have seen, is a 


57 ° 
later compositéon, 


What was the real and original name of this ruler we 

. do not know. Hewadri calle hin Dhadiyasa, probably a 
corrupted form of Dridhayasas, which is nothing more than a 
descriptive name, But Hemadri is a later writer and moreover, 
we find that most of the forme of the names are changed by 
him. On the other hand, in the grants found at Sangamner 
and Kalas-Budruk the name of this prince is given as 
Dhadiyappa, which is further mis-spelt as gV¥adiyappa in the 
Bassein record. Dhadiyappa is a corruptédn of Dridhaprahara; 
we have no philological difficulty in connecting them both, 
and it would thus appear that this brince was so named after 
his grandfather, 

Unfortunately we know nothing about the military 
achievements of this ruler. The calculation of the dates 
made by us, however, shows that he ‘ihe Aakess contemporary 
of Krishna II whose latest known date is 912223, and who 
died about don yekwe after, As we have noted above, he 
(Krishna) defeated and destroyed the Gujarat Rastrakuta 
house, This event took place some time towards the close 
of the ninth century A.D, and possibly the Yadava prince 
whose kingdom bounded Gujarat on the south and the south- 
east,might have taken part in this affair to help his over- 

however, 
lord, We have, /nothing to verify this presumption, 

In the Samgamner record Dhadiyappa is described as 
"astamicandrabhalah" (v. 11). The definite implication of 
this epithet is not known. Probably this tends to show his 
fine forehead and thereby a handsome figure. 

Dhadiyasa was succeeded by his son Bhillama I, 


-=<= 
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57. Hem@dri merely states that after Seunachandra Dhadiyasa 


came to the throne(Atha Dhadiyaso mahipatih, in verse 23), 


58. E,C., VIII, Sorab No. 88. 


Bhillama I, c. 910 to c. 930 A.D, 

Dhadiyappa's successor on the Yadava throne was Bhillama, 
oetter known as Bhillama I, there being four more rulers of this 
name in the house. As to the relationship that he bore to his 
predecessor, nothing can be made out from the earliest known 
record of the house, i.e, the Samgamnec grant. In verse 11 it 
nakes mention of Dhadiyaypa and thereafter goes to state that 
Bolllama came after him (tadanu inv. 12). The reading of the 
Kalas-Budruk grant is ambiguous on the olen and the Bassein 
inscription with its corrupt text is still less informative 


; (60 . 
in thi Base. It is the Vratakhanda, however, which has a 


definite statement in this respect; here we read that Bhillama 
was Dhadiyasa's off?) 

Here it is interesting to point out that the Bassein 
record applies this ruler the epithet of brihat, 'the great'; 
this is probably in order to distinguish him from other members 
of tne house who bore the same name, The case bears resemblance 
to that of Maratha histary where the first Madhaorao of the 
Feshva house was thus distinguished by the usage of the word 
thorale, which means ereat, 

The Samgamner record speaks highly of Bhillama's valour: 
in verse 12 it describes hin as "fire of death for the enemies", 
And his descripticn in the Kalas-Budruk grant as one who aefeatg) 
a@ number of foes, would perhaps go in support of this eben. 
Who were the enemies referred to here is still a matter belong- 
ing to the realm of conjecture, Presumably they were no other 


than the adversaries of his overlord, the then Rastrakuta ruler 


Indra III or Govinda IV, 

5Y. Here the expression jatastatah may be interpreted equally 
in the sense of tasmat jatah, i.e. born of him, or 
tadanantaram jatan, i.e, born after nim, in the same house. 


6u. Here the reading is "Asit.....sriman brinatBhillamah" (v. 4). 


61, Verse 23, . 
62. Cf. “Vidhvastahitasamhatin"., From the construction of tye 
verse, however, it must be admitted that this epithet may b i 
applicable to both, i.e. to Bhillama and Dhadiyappa. 


26, 
The Samgamner grant describes Bhillama ag presenting a 
valuable frontlet or head-dress (Pattika) to god Sauplen? This 
deity Was the well-known Sivalinga at Prabhasa in Kathiawar, 


and the statement of the grant tends to show thet this prince 


was @ zealous Shaivite. 
BELLSEELSSLLEVSTES 


Rajagi or Sriraja, c. 930 to c. 950 A.D. 

Bhillama was succeeded by his son whose name figuresas 
Rajagi or Rajugi in the Vratakhanda, as Sriraja in the Kalas- 
Budruk and Bassein grants and as Raja in the Samgamner record, 
The last-mentioned source describes him as “rajiva-locanah” g 
or lotus-eyed,and from the manner of descriptiun the purpose 
of this epithet appears to be hardly more than to heighten 
the’ beauty of the verse which is done here by the use of . 
figure of scat Perhaps it is with this very motive that 
the name of the ruler, Rajagi or Rajugi, has been Sanskritised 
as Raja by the poet of the inscription. 

Nothing particular about the achievements of this 
ruler is known for the present. According to our calculation . 
of ailowing the usual average of 20 years to each of the 
reigns, tnis prince appears to have come to the throne inc. 
95u A.D. And starting with this presumption,we may say that 
it was in his time that the throne of Malkhed was being 
disputed between the two brothers, Govinda IV and Amogha- 
_ varsha III, a combination against Govinda being formed by his 
relatives and feudatories. Rajagi does not appear to have 
taken part in the struggle; for none of the recoras mentioned 
above gives him even a single heroic epithet. It would 
appear that he was not an ambitious ruler. 


63. For the meaning of pattika, frontlet or head-dress, see 
Monier William's Sans, bn. Dictiunary, p. 526. 


64. The verse describing Rajugi reads:- 


"Tasnajjateh suto Raja raja rajivalocanah/ 
rave Talate Stra prajananaakarah sada//*(v. 14). 


“Yatha prahladanaccandrad ¢ 
Tathaiva sdbhudanvartho ra, a 


27. 
Vadugi or Vaddiga I, oc. 950 to g. 970 A.D, 


Sriraja was succeeded by his son whose name was Vaddiga 


according to the Kalas-Budruk and the Bassein grants, and 


Vadugi or Badugi, according to the Vratathanaa, In the 
Samgamner copperplate grant the name appears as Vandiga, and 
this deserves more credence in view of the fact that this 
document was issued by his son Bhillama II, This name seems 
to have been derived from Yand, ‘to salute’, However, there 
is another side of the ofmbbe question which must not de lost 
sight of: the Rastrakuta king Krishna III was also known as 
Baddega, and it is not improbable that the Yadava ruler, who 
happened to be a feudatory of this imperial house, was 
originally so named after the Rastrakuta prince. The name 
Vaddiga or Vadugi seems to be associated witn the root vridh, 
‘to grow', It is also interesting to note in this cnimeetdan 
that Hemadri who has Sanskritised most of the proper names 
in his Prasastis, makes @ deviation in this case and prefers 
to call this prince Vadugi or Badugi. And if we are right 
in accepting the name as given by Hem&dri, the composer of 
the Samgamner record is to be taken to have softened the 
nameg by adding a nasal so as to give it a form melodious to 
the Year, However, both Vaddiga and Vandiga appear to be 
merely descriptive epithets, as just seen. 

According to the Samgamner grant, Vaddiga married 
Voddiyavva, a daughter of a great king (mahanr ipa ) of the 
name of Dhorappa. The identification of this king presents 
some difficulty. While editing the inscription, Kielhorn 
suggests that this Dhorappa (Sans. Dhruva) was probably 
Nirupama, a younger brother of the Rastrakuta king Krishna 
or We know that nirupama was an epithet of Krishna's 
ancestor Dhruva II alias Dharavarsa, and it is likely that 
Krishna's younger brother also, who is s0 far known only by 
the biruda of Nirupama must have borne the proper name Dhruva 
like higameancestor, Thus Vaddiga was a son-in-law of 
Krishna's younger brother Nirupama, on the other hand,we 


For footnotes see the next page. 


28, 
know of a prince of the name of Padiyara-Borapayya or Inmadai 
Dbora to whom the Gange kins Butuga's sister Pambabbe was given 
in marriage. And for want of sufficient evidence it may also 
be presumed that Ci of thés union might have been given 
in marriage to Vaddiga, 

From the epithets supplied to him in the documents of 
the house, Vaddiga seems to have borne a handsome appearance, 
The Samgamner grant has one complete verse to describe his 
features in which it is also stated that as such he was an 
ooject of attraction for the fair es In the Bassein grant 
ne is described as *bhutala-hari'; this epithet appears to have 
been applied to nim Probably to support the statement of the 
Saugamner grant as also to claim for him a descent in the re- 
nowned lunar race in which god Krisna of the Epic fame was born, 

As it appears from the epigraphic records of the house, 
Vaddiga not only bore a handsome figure but was also a brave 
and warlike prince, Tne Samgamner inscription speaks of him as 
crushing (in battle) the arrogance of his enemies in the form 
ot wiid elephants, ana the Kalas-Budruk charter styles him as 
woud-fire for cotton in the form of his ae But neither 
of these documents mention the name of his adversaries; ner 
can they be traced fron elsewhere. Is this, then, a poetic 
panegery? An attempt to study the political history of the 
time might give us a clue to solve this probiem,. 

The Rastrakuta king Krishna III was at this time on the 
throne of Malkhed. Verse 15 of the Samgamner record represents 
Vadaiga as a follower (anuga) of one Srikrisnaraja who is 
evidently Krishna III, a contemporary of Vaddiga as shown by the 
dates calculated by us. We know that at this time Krishna was 
the naster of the whole.of the Deccan and obviously the Yadava 
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69. The relationship between the two rulers is expressed in all 
the records except Hemadri's Prasasti where we read "tadanu 


pradurabhut sa Vadugib", i.e, after him (Rajagi) came Vadugi. 
66, E,J., Ill, p. 215. 67, EyC., V1, Introduction, p. 9. 


68. “Yah saubhagyamahodadhirmrigadrisai" in verse 15, We do not 


know whether this statement purports to indicate that this 


rince led a profligate life. , ais . 
69. Cf, “Savazrame ripupattihastisirasam samchBdabhede dridhah? 


and "Sangare krura@ripramadebhadarpadalanah" and "aratitula- 
davanalah" of the respective sources, 


29. 
dominions must have formed part of his kingdom, Thus he can 
be the the only ruler who is represented by the grant as the 
Overlord of vaaaiea, Krishna is known to have undertaken 
military expeditions in the south, against the Cholas; in the 
east, Sxainst the Chalukyas of Vengi; and in the north, again 
against the Cnedis, Chandellas, Paramaras and the Gurjaras,. In 
that age feudatories had to participate in the warfare of 
their overlords, and it seems likely that during his northern 
campaign Krishna was assisted by the Yadava ruler, 
For @ major part of his lifetime, and particularly in 
the latter part of his reign, Krishna had been fighting in 
the south; and, as we are informed by his Karhad plates of 
959 A.D, and by Somesvara who wrote his Yasastilaka in the 
same year, in tnis direction he fought not only against the 
Cholas who were his hereditary enemies, but also against the 
Pandyas, the Keralas and the kings of Ceylon, defeating them 
@ll and" planting the creeper of his fame"® at tiaiteaca And 
his long commitment in the south must have fasitkis#facilitated 
the task of his neighbours in the north, Thus we find that 
the Chedis, who were his relatives but whose sympathy he had 
alienated while yet a crown-prince, invaded the northern 
borders of the Rastrakuta empire. Likewise, the Chandellas, 
who rose to power under Yashovarman and Dhanga, recaptured 
their lost territory, i.e. the forts of Chitrakuta and 
Kalinjara sometime before 953-'4 A.D., as the Khajuraho in- 
arise dations us. And the Paramaras too, who had been 
subdued by Krishna's grandfather Indra III, did not fail to 
seize this opportunity and showed signs of revolt. Thus on 
the whole in Krishna's time the northern part of his empire 
70. on the authority of the Sabara-Bhisya on the Mimamea- 
Sutras and of Kumarila who flourished in the Rastrakuta 
reigm, Dr. Altekar has shown that the epithet of Raja was 
used to designate not only an overlord but also a feudatory 
and even a sub-divisional officer. And on the basis of xni 
this conclusion it might be objected that this Krishna — 
was a@ local ruler, not known to us from any of tne existing 


sources. But this theory is not sound, for there seems no 
significance in mentioning an obscure ruler in this connect 


ion. ‘ 
71. E,I., IV, p. 278 and Nirnaya-Sagar edn., p. 419 respectivel 


72. Eel., I, pe 124. 


30. 
was not at all safe, and we may well presume dint tee 
an able administrator and a foresighted man as he was, must 
not have failed to make arrangements for guarding this part 
of his kingdom. And in the light of the statement of the 
Samgamner record where Vaddiga has been mentioned as a 
follower of Krishna, we may presume that the Yadava prince 
exercised power to guard the northern boundary of the Rastra- 
kuta empire and to keep its enemies in cheok. This inference, 
however, needs more evidence for being accepted as a 
historical fact, 

While concluding the political history of the Rastra- 
kuta house, Dr. Altekar has presumed that the Yadava king 
Vaddiga became a zealous supporter of Tailapa, and partioipay 
in his wars against the Paramara king Mu z) From the fact 
that his son Bhillama issued his grant in 1000 A.D., Vaddiga 
may be taken as ruling in the third Guaxtes of the 10th 
century, A.#, and thus a contemporary of Tailapa(973-997 A.D.). 
Thus chronological considerations do not go against the view 
held by Dr. Altekar, But an analysis of the relevant portion 
of the Samgamner grant makes this theory less convincing. 
This record distinctly mentions Vaddiga as professing 
allegiance to Krignaraja, i.e. Krishna I1I as seen above, 
and there is nothing to show that Vadaiga must have changed 
his policy fariates years. Had he transferred his allegiance 
to the new house, that is, of the Chalukyas, we must rightly 
expegt a statement to this effect in the grant issued by 
his son who himself was a zealous supporter of the Chalukya 
house as we shall see in the following chapter. We have 
seen that Vaddiga married Voddiyavva who was either a Rastra- 
kita princess or @ megmgm niece of the Ganga king Butuga who 
was himself @ son-in-law of Amoghavarsha III, And his 
matrimonial relationd with the Rastrakuta house also goes to 


bear out the inference that ne must have been a follower of 


Krishna and not of Tailapa. 


31, 

The view that Vaddiga helped Tailapa in consolidating 
his power is probably based on the reading of ‘the Samgamner | 
grant. This document descrives Vaddiga in verses 15-16, and 
just following this description it says, - "this prince 
caused the downfall of the Param@ra power by probated the 
royal fortunes of their king Munja"., And the heroic 
description of him in the Kalas-Budruk record may lend 
Support to this view. But we have alpeady seen that the 
Samgamner document has some lacuna hers, and ence what is 
said just after Vaddiga's mention here must be really 
ascribed to his son Bhillama, 

We have seen above that Vaddiga's wife was Voddiyavva. 
The Samgamner grant represents her as constructing a Siva 
temple. This probably shows that she was devoted, like 
other members of the house, to this god. The temple was 
a magnificent one, unless we take its description as merely 
poetic, It has been compared in the inscription with 
Kailasa, the abode of Siva (Kaildsa-1ila-haram). 

We have presumed Vaddiga as ccming to the throne in 
about 950 A.D. Giving him, according to our calculation, 
the period of c. 20 years, mierdemee we may place about 
kis death in about 970 A.D, That he must oy ee time 
about this year seems more probable when we consider that 
as a zealous feudetory of the Ragtrakuta house he may have 
helped his overlord Krishna in hie exploits against the 
Chedis which were performed before 939 A.D, when Vaddiga, 
like his overlord Krishna, was very probably an heir- 
apparant. If we are certain in our presumption, we may 
say that this prince began his military career even before 
ec. 950 A.D, ana thus he is to be presumed as having pre- 
decesed Krishna or being very old at the time of the 
latter's death which took place in 968 A.D, And in view 


of all these considerations it appears that Vaddiga closed 


nis reign shortiy before the downfall of the mighty Rastra- 


kita empire. 
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32. 
Dhadiyasa or Dhadiyappa II, 
(c. 970 to c, 980 A.D.) 


Vaddiga was succeeded by his son Dhadiyasa or Dha&di- 
yappa II some time about 970 A.D. The relationship between 
the two princes is stated in the vratakhanda. According to 
our calculation of his dates, it appears that it was in the 
reign of this prince that the Rastrakiitas were overthrown, It 
is, however, not known whether he took part in the struggle, 

This prince g is known to us only from Hemadri, his 
his name being omitted in all the three records referred to 
above. aAnd gree this he has been rigotly taken to bea - -« 
collateral ieitnsinat, He appears to have had a short reign. 

The fact that Dhadiyasa's name has been omitted from 
all the grants referred to here leads us to surmise something 
in this respect, about his relations with his brother Bhillama 
II, The probable date of his accession is c. 970 A.D,; at ' 
this time either Krishna's younger brother Khottiga or his 
nephew Karka II was on the throne of Malkhed, and the glory 
of the imperial Rastrakiita house had been fast declining. The 
Rastrakutas were overthrown in 973 A.D. by Tailapa II of the 
Chalukya house, ané, as we shall see in the following chapter, 
this prince receivea material help from Dhadiyasa's own - - 
brother Bhillama II, But, on the other hand, Bhillama’s =< - 
father Vaddiga is known to have been a faithful feudatory of 
the Rastrakita house, and if we presume that Dhadiyasa - - 
followed the policy of his father in siding with his overlord 
Karka in the struggle, he must have fought against his own 
brother Bhillama II who sided with Tailapa in the same. This 
would show that the two brothers were on enemical terms and 
this presumption would also make it clear why Dhadiyasa's ‘- - 
name does not find mention in Bhillama's grant or in those 
issuea by his successors in the direct line. 


As in most other cases, it is hardly possible to- - 


74, Hemadri's Pragasti, verse 24, 
75. E.H.D., Pp. 174, 
76. Blease see on the next page. 
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ascertain the reigning period of this pfince; but he does 
not appear to have been on the throne for long. If his - 
relations with his brother Bhillama II were really enemicat 
as we have only presumeu here, it would also appear that the 
latter would not have allowed the former to be on the throne 
for long. But nothing definite can be said on this pcint at 


the present state of our knowledge, 


(continued from the last page):- 


76, That Bhillama fought against his own brother is only a 
conjecture, which may or may not bave been the case. If the 
two brothers were really on enemical terms, as the circum- 
stances would make it appear, we may also presume that the 
help which the Shilahara ruler: Aparajita Mrig@nka is said 7 . 
to have rendered to Bhillama in one of the Shilahara re- 
cords, may possibly have a reference to tnis event, i.e. - 
rendered to Bhillama against nis own brother, For the help 
rendered by the Shilanara ruler and discussion over the sam 
same, see infra p. 42. 
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CHAPTER II 
the Rise of the Yaédavas 
Bhillama Il, Vesugi I, and Bhillama 111 

To understand fully the rise of the Yadava house it is 
necessary to make a brief survey of the politival conditions pre- 
vailing in tt Deccan and in the adjoining provinces in the latter 
half of the tenth century A.D. Practically the whole of tl 
extensive tract lying to the south of the Narmada was then under 
the imperial Rastraktta house. Krishna III, the ablest and the 
bravest of the Rastrakiuta monarch¢s and a sila saaodnmnaes 


alike for his military skill and aggressive campaigns, was on the 
throne of Malkhed from 939 to 969 A.D. Following his death, the 


glory of the imperial house rapidly declined amd his nephew Karka 
II was overthrown by Tailapa II who established the Chalukya 
sovereignty. In the further south the Cholas were recovering from 
the staggering blow dealt on them by Krishna, They supplanted the 
Pallava power which had risen to a mighty empire in that region, 
and as such, maintained its existence for not less than seven 
centuries. Rajaraja the Great (985-10114.D.) was sovereign of 
what is now the Madras Presidency, a large part of Myso¢e, and 
even Ceylon. 

In Northern India the situation was rather more complex, The 
strength of the Pratihara dynasty which once held sway over a 
great portion in that region, had been broken down by its feuda- 
tories and neighbours, and the kingdom was then split up into 
several ruling houses, all seeking to establish supremacy over 
one another. The Chandellas, who had been so far kept in check 
and who were mainly instrumental in bringing about the downfall 
of the imperial Pratihara house,rose under Dhanga (c.950-1000 A.D} 
who soon got hold of a strategic position by the conquest of forte 
like Kalinjar and ewe 52> To the south-west of their dominions 
lay the flourishing state of Malwa. Its rulers, the Paramaras, 
had so far professed allegiance, first to the Rastrakutas and 
then to the ecutthaclesiuk the prince Vairisimha revived the 


Le Altekar: Op. cit., Ppe 115-122. ee a a al a i a “a ig 
2. E.1.,1, p. 134, verse 45. Also see RS, Tripathi: History of 


Kanauj, PpDe 277-2786 \ 
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Paramara rule in Malwa and his son Siyaka II who was on 
the throne for almost the whole of the third quarter of 


CC ee ee ee 


assumed the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja and of Maha- 
Mipdalixe-onagannnt. From this time the Paramaras en- 
deavoured hard to become independgnt. Siyaka was succeeded 
by Vakpati Munja in about 974 A.D.; thie ruler was well- 
known not only for his efficient administration but also 
for his expeditions against his enemies. 

The province of Gujarat was at this time under a 
Chaulukya king of Anhilwar, Milaraja by name, for whom we 
have dates ranging from 9412 to 996=74.D. and whose sway 
also gixtended over the Lata Santee The Chahamanas held 
Sway over Marwar; Mewar was under the Guhillas, and the 
Kalachuris were gaining strength in Chedidesa or the country 
round about Science, 

We may summarise the whole account by saying that 
the two mighty empires of India, viz./th Pratiharas in the 
north and the Rastrakiitas in the south, had been over thrown 
almost simultaneously, the former being divided among a 
number of independant chieftains and the latter becoming a 
Chalukya empire under Tailapa II, Thus the whole situation 
was very complex and the period tinder review, particularly 
the 6ighth decade of the tenth century A.D., might be better 
termed an epochof political upheaval. 

Such was the political situation in India in the 
latter half of the tenth century A.D, when Bhillama II be- 

hich kas 


gayi hie political oareer., The only record 80 far a 

covered for his reign is his Samgamner copperplate grant, 

3. Vide the Nilgund inscription of Amoghavarsha (EZvI., VI, 
pe 102) and the Partabgarh inscription of Mahendrapala 
(E,I,, XIV, p. 185, lines 19-20) respectively. 

4.E,I., XIX, p. 242, 

Bs Likes VI,-pe 213. For the situation and early history of 
Lata, see BeG., I, 1i, pp. 309 ff. 

6. Cunningham: Arch. Surv. Vol. no X, De &@ 24, 

Vv Evlay Il, De B17% 
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which was issued in Saka 922 (expired), the cyclic year be-j 
ing Sarvarin, and on a date falling in August, 1000 A.D. The 
object of the grant is to record the donation of certain 
lands and of a village situated in th Samgamner sub-divisiorg 
of the Ahmadnagar district, Bombay Presidency, by Bhillama 
to 21 Brahmins belonging to different gotras and Shakhas 
and students of all tle three Vedas. The first historical 
person the document speaks of is Seunachandra and from this 
king the genealogy is brought down to the erantor Bhillama 
who is described here as a great feudatory Canevari bac) of 
Ranarangabhima or the Western Chalukya prince Tailapa 11 to 
whom the epithet of sanadhigatapaficamadabda is also siven. 

We have to consider here tis question of Bhillama's 
relationship with his predecessor Dhadiyasa. This question 
naturally arises in view of the fact that, as seen above, 

epegraphic 
Dhadiyasa's name has been omitted in the/records of the 
house, his nang, eden to us only from Hemadri. We have 
seen that the Samgamner grant has a lacuna after the mention 
of Vaddiga, and in the Bassein grant where his name may be 
rightly expected, the language used to describe Bhillama is 
equivocal, As observed by Fleet, it"may mean either that he 
was born from Vaddiga or equally well, that he simply came 
next in order after ee But the reading of the Kalas- 
Budruk grant helps us to settle the point. The expression 
tasmat abhavat in lines 7-8, which is used in it just after 
the mention of Vaddiga and is therefore referrable to 
Bhillama himself (Dha&diyasa being omitted), clearly shows 
that he was Vaddiga's son, Very frequently such expressions 
are found in epigraphic records to indicate the relationship. 
of father and ior eet the same is the case here also. Our 
inference is very probably corroborated by the fact that the 
Samgamner grant mentions Vaddiga'’s wife Voddiyavva,which is 


obviously to show that she was Bhillama's mother, Thus 


Bhillama may be taken to have been Vad@iga's son and there» 


8, BG, T, 14) pe 513; 
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We have nothing to determine precisely the period of 
Bhillama's reign, But we have seen that his fatier Vaddga 
was on the throne during the third quarter of the tenth 
century A.D. and also that hia (Bhillama's) brother Dhadiyasa 
had a very short reign; and in the light of this inference 
Bhillama may be taken to have begun his career as king some 
time about 970 or 975 A.D, This means that the overthrow of 
the Rastrakutas must have come off either in his reign or whery 
he was a prince. Under the present circumstances his rule 
might be taken as extending from Se 975 to 1005 A.D., 146, over 
fer about thirty years, 

Since Bhillama was one of the principal feudatories of 
the Chalukya king Tailapa II, here we propose to give an 
account of the rise of the latter's house and then to study 
the military exploits of the Yaddava prince. The Rastrakuta 
king Krishna III died in 968 A.D., and following his death, his 
house began, practisally, to show signs of disintegration. His 
aggressive policy exhasperated his neighbours, and his success- 
ors could hardly keep them under control. His continuous war- 
fare exhausted the imperial treasury, and his divided attention 
was responsible for giving rise to semi-indspendant chiefs 
like the Shilaharas, the Yadavas and the Ganga ruler Butuga of 
of Mysore who succeeded in annexing and appropr@iating a large 
portion of the kingdom. Not less suicidal was Krishna's war 
with the Chedis who were close relations of the i ada 
and who seem to have helped the accession of hmoghavarsno{TIT. 
This was enough to provoke th hostilities of the Chedis also. 

Thus the prestige of tle Rastrakuta house had been ex- 
tremely shattered and the ratural reaction against Krishna's 
policy began to manifest itself soon, sue Paramara power, 


which had yen allowed to rise just on the norte rn frontier 


of his dominiong, became a source of constant menace and was, 
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9. Cfh., Coos “tasmadasa payonidheriva vidhuh” in the Sarnath 
inscription of Kumaradevi §Mzlzx (E.1., IX,~p. 319) where 
Konow is right in thinking that: taomat here indicates the 


relation of father and son (ibid., p. 320). 
10. Rxkxx R.K., Pe 109. 
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politically viewed, a blunder, This power was mainly responsibie 
for bringinghbout the downfall of the imperial Rastrakuta house, 
The Paramara king Siyaka II, who had been watching an opportunity | 
to become independant from the bef@inring of hisaccession and who 
a imperial titles as noted above, took advantage of the 
weakness of the impa@ial power, and dealt a staggering blow to 
the strength of the Rastrakutas, capturing and plundering their 
capital early in 972 A.D, At this time Krishna’s younger Khottiga. 
was on thethrone of Malkhed, He was too weak to protect the 
capital from this dasaster and the blow was a crushing one; for 
the Udaipur prasasti of the Paramara chief Udayaditya refers to 
it by saying that Harsadeva (i.e. Siyaxa) captured the royal’ 
glory and splendour of Ricsebeagiat. Khottiga’s successor Karka I 
too was quite unable to control the situation. He had hardly been 
for eighteen months on the throne before there came, almost from 
an unexpested quarter, another blow which was not less fatal. It 
Was dealt by Tailapa who claimed descent from the Chalukya house 
of Badami and who begah his career as an officer under Krishna III 
as shown by a record discovered at Karjol in the Bijaput district 
and dated Saka 879=957-958 He 

. The credit ef everthrowing th¢pewerful Rastrakuta empire \ 
does not go to Tailapa alone; as we have seen, the Kalachuris were 
instrumental in helping him in this task, and he seems to have 
been assisted by some of the Rastrakuta and Chalukya feudatories 
aleo. Bhillama was one of thp principal feudatories of Tailapa, 
and as we shall just etudy, it was largely due to Bhillama that 
Tailapa could finally establieh his sovereignty; and this makes 
us presume that the Yddava prince rendered him active help in his 
struggle against the Rastrakutas also, though it is nowhere men- 
tioned, It is true that som of the Rastrakuta feudatories like 
the Shilaharas probably took no part in the contest and continued 


ob aef 
to be attached to the imperial house even after its over- 


11, E.I., I, p, 287,-- Cains -------------------- 
12. Arch, Surv. Report for 1930-34, Pe. 241. 
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and the fact that he was entitled tothe Pancamahasabdas make 
it highly probable that this prince could not have remained 
inactive in those thrilling times. And tte fact that he was a 
staunch adherent of the new imperial houss makes us intlined to 
hold that he must have helped his overlordfailapa in his 
mission, It has to be admitted here, however, that in this 
respect we have no clue, whatsoever, from any of tle available 
records: the statement of the Samgamner grant that he was an 
extremely enterprising prince, full of martial enthusiasm, and 
that he had the credit of destroying hisjenemies who had grown 
haughty ant insolent, in hardly sufficient to settle the issue 
in hand. For, in the first place it is vague, and secondly, it 
can equally be taken as referrabl» to 3hillama's contest with 
the Paramaras which has ween explicitly mentioned in the same 
record and the details of which we shall study hefeafter, In 
the same way the Kalas-Budruk and Bassein documents are al- 
together silent on the point. But we may answer this objection 
by saying that in the first cass the record has an important 
lacuna here, whereas the other two are far from being com- 
prehensive; for both of ther yuietly pass over even such a 
unique achievement of th Ydadava here as his activa partioipatig 
in curbing the Paramara power by inflicting a orushting defeat 
over their illustrious ruler Munja, That Tailapa may have 
been helped by Bhillama in his task of overthrowing the 
imperial Rastrakuta house has first been suzzested by Doctor 
Altekar in his work entitled The Rastrakutas And Their Times. 
The Bassein grant of Seunachandra records that Lasthiyavva or 
Laksmi, the consort of Bhillama, was tls dauchter of a certain 
Jhafijha; and looking upon thiq@hanjha as belonging to the 
Rastrakita faction opposing Karka, Dr. Altekar draws the in- 
ference that Bhillana, who was theson-in-law of Jhanjha, may 


have joined the conspiracy which was then formed for ousting 


Karka, The inference no doubt appears rlausibd1 
e, 


but there 
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are several objections to meet before we accept this as a 
historical fact. For example, tisre is nothing to. show 
why this Jhanjha is taken as siding the opponents of Karka, 
Moreover, even considering this Jhanjha as belonging to one 
of the Rastrakuta houees, which isstill a matter of conject- 
ure, we haveho certain grounds to infer that Bhillama sided 
with him, nor to prove that there had been » Positively, 
such a conspiracy and that Jhafijha was a party to it. In 
the same way, Bhillama's marriage with Lasthiyavva, which 
seems to Ady¥gform the basis of tte whole theorg, may also 
be considered to havebeen effected even after the struggle 
was over, and if so, hew could Bhillama might have joined 
Jhanjha before the marriage when there did not exist any 
kind of relationship between the two? But further dis 
coveries may perhaps help ftthis theory and ag ths oirounstant 
suggest, there is a very strong probability for maintain- 
ing that Tailapa might have received help in his task from 
his Yadava feudatory as observed above. The exact nature 
of tr help, however, cannot be ascertained at the present 
state of our knowledge, 

After dealing a deatheblow to the imperial Raetra- 
kutea power, Tailapa had naturally to struggle against seme 
other chiefs and potentates to bring them under centrol. 
These chiefs were those who had been, like the Shilaharas 
as seen above, professing allegiance to the Rastrakita 
monarehe, who had hitherto enjoyed their patronage and had, 
for the same reasom, deliberately refrained from acknowledg- 
ing the Chalukya supremacy. Then there were other 
Claimants for the throne. But in course of time these 
rulers were all subdued, and we may presume that in this 
undertaking too Tailapa might have obtained some help from 
his zealous feudatory Bhillama, as is shown by the heroic 
epithets given to the latter in his Samgamner grant. It. 
has to he confessed here, however, that we have no meams 


to ascertain the definite nature of this help and we are 
reduced to mere conjectures. But we tread on sure grounds 


41. 
SOme 
when we come to consider in what way other powers were affected 
by the sudden rise of th Uhalukyas. 

While establishing hispower, Tailapa had to struggle 

against the Paramaéras also who were his inveterate enemies, 
His contemporary on the, throne of Malwa was Mufija Vakpati (c. 
974-995 A.D.) who constantly invaded his kingdom. Merutunga 
in his poetic way relates that Murja had conquered Tailapa six 
times and finally in an invasion which he txt finatry led in 
the Deccan he was taken prisomer and afterwards, an attempt to 
effect his escape being detected, was kilied. This story is 
(15) s«xmitxtixexSemzemner 
corroborated by Chalukya inscriptions. And the Samgamner 
grant of Bhillama tells us that Bhillama on th battleefield 
deprived Mufja of his royal fortunes which he established in 
the house of his overlord Ranarangabhima, 1.0. Tailapa. This 
statement goes to show that the Yddava prince took a very active 
part in the battle in which Munja was taken prisomer. From 
Merutunga we also learn that in the last of his expeditions 
Munja had crossed tle ei. And since the Yadava dominions 
then lay on both the sides of th river, Bhillama's taking 
part in ths battle appears to be inevitable, Possibly it was 
he to come into a direct hostile contact with Munja. 

Having seen Bhillama's part in helping his overlord 
Tailapa, we now pass on to study hi gpolitical relations with 
som other princes of the time. A copperplate grant issued in 
1095 A.D. by Anantadeva of tle Shilahara house of Borthern 
Konkan describes the grantor's great-grand-father Aparajita 
Mriganka (@. 975-c. 1010 A.D.) "an adamantine oage for those 
who seek shelter” and goes on to record the names. of some (17) 
princes whom he afforded seourity, Bhillama being one of them. 
And since the Yadava Bhillama II was a contemporary of aparasid 
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14. P.C., ppe 33-36. But according to the Bombay edn.- Munja 
defeated Tailapa sixteen times (p. 58). Also see E.I., I, 
pe 227 and B.G., I, ii, p. 432, 

15, E.g., see I.A., XXI, pp. 167-168, 

16. P.6., ibid. lines 40-42, 

17. I.A., IX, p. 34. Unfortunately the’ reading’is corrupt’ here, 


"Bhillamammamanambudhikes tibhri tam dattam ca yenabhayam", in 


line 32. 


_ Mrig&@nka, it has rightly soa suggested that very probably it 
is this prince who is referred to here as receiving protection 
from the Shilahara ae Unfortunately we hawe no evidence to 
corroborate this statement, nor to ascertain the nature of the 
help, or protection, atid the clrauietannes under which it had 
been given. To presume that the help was given to Bhillama - - 
against his own vrother Dhadiyasa, both these brothers being on 
BOSD LCAL, terms as seen above, will have no evidence in support 
of this, It may also be remarked here that the statement of - 
Anantadeva's grant is not to be taken too literally; possibly 
what is meant here is not @iving actually any sort of protection 
but merely making an alliance. The whole situation is indeed 
very obscure and the material to throw light off the events of 
the time is very meagre, But we cannot proceed tinless we make 
at least an attempt to explain this point in the light of the 
known facts, making some assumption or another, and it is as 
follows. 

To tackle this problem successfully, we shall proceed by 
Gividing Bhillama's reign in its different periods, each of 
these periods being characterised by a particular phase, and 
then consider in which of these periods Bhillama could have en- 
fie into an alliance with the Shiladhara prince, The periods 
b/separated are;- (1) before 973 A.D,, the date when the Rastra- 
kuta empire was overthrod; (2) between 973 and c, 995 A.D., 
the latter being approximately the date when Munja was killed; 
(3) between c, 995 A.D, and the last year of Tailapa, which is 
yy? A.D.; and (4) after 997 A.D. 

faking togetner tne first two of these periods, there 
are various considerations that go to suggest that the alliance 
which Bhillama is supposed to have made with Aparajit: Mriganka 
could not have been effected prior to about 995 A.D., the last 
regnal year of Munja, Aparajita himseif is known to have - - 
issued a grant which is dated in sot a, and it does not stand 
to reason that this grant, which mentions all the exploits of the 
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18. For the reign of Aparajita, which is calculated to be from 


c. 975 to c 1010, see Ind, Cult, II, p. 405. 
"19, The Bhadan plates, Saxa 919 (H.1., III, p. 271). 
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grantor, should have silently passed over this particular 
event, had it really happened before the date of its issued. 
Here it has also to be cénsidered that the Shilahara house to 
which Aparajita belonged was a zealous supporter of the Rastra- 
kita sovereignty, and it is hardly possible that he would 
have, as such, entered into an alliance with Bhillama who 
NEALSXEX was loyal to the rival Chalukya throne. Again, to 
take the third of tthe periods into consideration, it is al- 
most inconceivable that between the Yddavas and the Chalukyas 
there may have been a later estrangement, like the Italo-German 
alliance, within fifteen:years of. thegreat war, for we have 
nothing to indicate that Bhillama, who had hitherto shown 
80 much zeal in following Tailapa afid in actively participating 
in a Sees could have gone against his overlord just after 
jand in the lifetime-of Tailapa himself, Thus tthe only pre- 
sumption that we oan make ~ if at all we are to consider the 
possibility of Bhillama's making an alliance with the Shilahara 
prince - is that this could have been erranged only ¢ in the 
fourth of the periods mentioned above, i.e. after 997 A.D. 
when his overlord Tailapa died. Anda study of the sudden 
political ohange which had been brought about by the death of 
the Chalukya prince would help us to analyse and grasp the 
situation fully. 

It has been reparked*that the Shilahara princes, like 
some other rulers of the time, were deeply attached to the 
Rastrakuta house of Malkhed and that subsequent to its over- 
throwthey were forced to recognise the Chalukya supremacy, 
which they did with reluctance, At the time when the ohange of 
sovereignty took place, Aparajita's father Vagjada (c. 945 to 
&+ 975 A.D.) was on the throne of Northenn Korikan, ani as the 
Bhadan plates show, both the father andthe son continued to 
be loyal to their emperors. Andafter Tailapa's death when 
his successor Satyashraya was engaged in a long-drawn war with 
the Cholas in the south, Aparajita may possibly have made an 
attempt to assum the imperial role or to overthrow the eee 


of the Chalukyas whose supremacy he had so far refrained from 
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recognising. We may akso presum that in this enterprise he 
might have invokedhelp, not only of the Paramaéras who were 
the most inveterate enemies offthe Chalukyas, but also of 
some other princes and chieftains. And in all probability 
Bhillama may have been one of these princes. It is true that 
Bhillama had recognised the Chalukya sovereignty as seen above 
and as such,he can hardly be assumed to have joined a seanmpkx 
conspiracy against his own overlord. But there is nothing 
wrong in the assumption we make here, as political allegiance 
and feudatorship do not lost long, It must be admitted here, 
however, that we have nothing to corroborate this assumption, 
but. thie is the only hypothesis that can well explain the 
statement centained im the Shilahara grant referred to above. 
It is also possible that both these rulers, wiz. Aparajita 
and Bhillama might have made a common cause to overthrow the 
existing Chaélukya government, Thefact that the Samgamner 
grant of Bhillama does not mention any paramount sovereign 
may possibly be taken to suggest that it was probably his 
desire to acquire independance or to help Aparajita whose 
object was more or lese the same. 

Now we come g to study Bhillama's family relations. He 
married Lasthiyavva or Lakemi, gee ie described in 
his grant as the goddess of wealth herself residing in his 
palace in human e. The Bassin grant mentions her by her 
Prakrit name, 1.6. as Lacchiyavva or Lasthiyavva, describing 
her as possessed of the three good qualities of virtue, 
liberality and hospitability, amd records an additional faet 
that she was the daughter of SusBhie Sir Ramkrishna Bhandar- 
kar is inclined to. think that this Thahjhe was probably the 
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20. Cf, "Sadamurta Kaksmirvasati bhavane yasya mudita” in 
ibid., pb. 218, lind 43, 


21. The relevant portion of the verse of the Bassein grant 
describing this queen runs as follows:- 
"Bharya yasya ca _Jhan rere egreys srilasthi (chhi)yavva- 
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(22) 

Shilahara prince of Thana of that name. This view is re- 
jected by Dr. Altekar on the ground that Bhillama flourished 
some sixty years later than the Shilahara prince, who closed 
his reign, according to the caloulationsmade by the same 
scholar, some time about 930 a I quite agree with Dr. 
Altekar in maintaining that Bhillama's father-in-law could 
not, have been Jhanjha of the Shilahara house, but I do so 
for different reasons jeiven below. It must be confessed 
here, however, that Dr, Altekar's tlaory is not entirely 
free from difficulties. We know that the dates of the 
Shilahéra Jhanjha have not still been fixed very rigidly, 
and he may possibly have lived for some more years, say, for. 
practical purposes, up to 940 or 945 A.D. instead of about 
950 A.D. as is presumed, Now, supposing Bhillama to be a 
young man of about 30 in 973 A.D. when he took part in the 
overthrow of the Rastraktitas, he must be considered to have 
born sometime about 943 A.D. arid in. thie case his marriage 
with a posthumus child of the Shilahara ruler (which too 
after all is a presumption) does not seem to be altogether 
impossible. But, on the other hand, the Kalas-Budruk and 
the Bassein records show that thie Jhafijha was not the 
Shilahara ruler but a member of a Rastrakuta house. The 
first of these documents relates that Lakemi illumined tie 
houses of the Yadavas and the Rastrakutas and the second, 
that she came from a Rastrakuta Reed From these state- 
ments I, am inclined to hold that Bhillama's father-in-law 
was a member of xx a Rastrakuta house. Probably he belenged 
to some Northern offshoot of the Rastrakiita stock, as Fleet 
shunner 

Before we fully accept theview that Lakemi's father 
was a Rastrakuta,and not # Shilahara prince as suggested by 
Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, we have to maw a few more remark} 
22, E.H.D., pe 175. 23, Indian Culture, I, p., 4 
23° B.G., I, ii, pe 513, nw & 


24. Of. the etatements "Yadava-Bastrakite-kula or jata 
samudyotini" and "Sriragtrakutanva e respective 


records. She_illumined 
it’and the Rastrakdtakule. SHEET oO noe pRRTE EBe, 2” 
————’ ‘ 


46. 
bere. The above-mentioned statement of ka the Kalas-Budrk 
grant, that Lasthiyavva illumined the family of the Ydadavas 
and that of ths Rastrakutas, is explained by theveteran 
scholar as meaning that she belonged to the Rastrakita race 
on her mother¥s serene this suggestion he made in order 
to find out a solution of the difficulty presented by a verse 
of the Bassein grant which mentions the queen as"an object of 
reverence for three kingdomB"., Two of these three kingdoms, 
according to Bhandarkar, ies the Yadavas and the Shila- 
haras, i.e. those of her husband and of her father respective ‘ 
ly, and tne third was that of the Rastrakiitas in which her 
mother is presumed to haye born, But the value of this 
suggestion is diminished by the arguments advanced above, and 
moreover, it may be remarked here that 1t is not the mother's’ 
family but that of the father which is generally associated 
with the name of a ppersom., And what we have ssid above 
clearly showe that two of tre three kingdoms mentioned in the 
Bascein record may be taken es those of the ¥anwra Yadavas 
and the Réstrakutas, i.e. of her husband and father 
reepectively; while the third house is still a theme of con- 
jecture, there being no reference to it in any of the known 
documents, However, we have to admit here that the difficulty 
Rau folt by Bhandarkar about the identification of the third 
house cannot be eatiefagtorily solved at the pexssnixutsitaxx 


present state of our knowledge. 

25A.E.HD., ppe 175-176, Pandit Bhagvanlel's view that this 
Lakesmi-had been adopted by ths Rastrakutas during the 
young prince's minority, was based on his wrong inter- 
pretation of verseg five of the Bassein record (Ya jata 
navabalané jasamaye qadvenveyadhari tg). But Bhandarkar has 
shown that the Pandit is mistaken in his view(E.H.D., 
pp. 175-176, n. 12). Bhandarkar's further suggestion that 
the expression yadanvaya’in’the third 2% of’ thé verse 
is to be taken as yadvanvaya (meaning Yadutanvaya, born 
in the race of Yadu). This suggestion Appears to be 
plausible and in this sense the reading mirht also be 
taken as Yadvanvaya, correcting it further into 
Yadavanvayg, born in the race of the Yadavas. The Pandit 
himself has pointed out that the language of the record 
is full of errorra, and we may say that Yadvanvaya for 
Yadavanvayaé may be one of such errors as we further on 
find the use of bhagni for bhagini (sister) in verse nine 
below, which is an error of a similar type. 


47. 

Unfortunately we have no means to ascertain the 
extent of th territory that was in Bhillama's possession, 
What we know in thie respect is@mks only that it lay to 
the immediate south and south-west of the Paramara kings 
dom; and arainst these Paramaras he had often to enter 
into a warfare as we havg@been seeing above. It would 
appear, however, that under Bhillama the sphere of the 
influences of hi shouse extended farther in tha north; for 
he might have been allowed by his ovarlord Tailspa to 
retain some of the territories acquired by him from 
the Paramaras, for his active help in establishins the 
Chalukya supremacy. He donated a village in the Ahmad- 
nagar district, which Proves that the region round about 
this district was under his influence, 

Bhillama's capital was at Sindinagara which is the: 
modern town of Sinnar in the Ahmadnagar district. Hia 
reoord desoribes this placo as another mo a poetic 
way of saying that it was a prosperous place under him, 

Thus w9 bring to a close the account of Bhillama 
that we have constructed from the sources known so fat 
far. He was the first of the Yadave princes to attain 
the Pancamahasabdas, the highest type of honour that a 
sub-ordinate prince could elaim, Like other princes of 
the house, he was a Saiva; according to his Samzanmner 
grant inscription which we have so often referred to, 
he erected a temple of the god Siva, mentioned there by 
the name of Vijayabharananéthe, suggesting thereby that 
the temple was constructed to commemorate some grand 
victory (or victories) achieved by the prinae, Vijaya- 
bharana appears to be one of the titles borne by. the pricey: 
and his claim to this title is supported by tre description 
of his as we find in the records of his successors, 
26. Cf, "Adhd pthanat Sindinagatamaparam svargavadidan" 

(p. Adie idnad GipdlneeabaagGarad avareavadtani™ 
frandson also compares the capital with Amaravati. 

27. bw Lhe merl- page - 


48. 

The foregoing account would show that Bhillana was 
&@ brave and warlixe prince, exceliing in this respect all 
mis predecessors in the same line, We uave seen how he 
took @ promineht part in overthrowing the Paramaéra power 
and also he helped his overlord Tailapa in establishing 
the Chalukya supremacy which ushered in a fresn era in the 
political history of tne South. In ail likelihood most 
of nis days were spent on the battle-field where he was 


gnerally vactorious as it is dvubtless shown vy his titles 
and epithets of vijayabparana, sabgramarama and canaiiSdarya, 
We also find him endowed with political insight: he could 
easily comprehend that the Rastrakuta glory was then on 

its wane,and doing so, did not fail to make an instantaneovs 
rush to ‘seize the opportunity by the furelock', Watching 
witn interest the movements that were taking place in the 
political affairs of the country, and proceedin, slowly 

anua steadily, he eventuaily achieved notable quccess in 
slrenythéning nés position and vbgyaining the status of a 
feudatory of tne hignest rank whicn he so rightly deserved. 
In fact, in tnis sense noe 15 to be regardea as the real 


founder of the house, 

DUET renner nnn ne rrr rrr rrr r ene Ss 

27, This is accordinzjto the Samgamner grant. As regards +h 
the temple of Vijayabharananatha, Kielhorn remarks that 
tnere is no indication as‘to who erected the temple. He 
further on states that it was constructed either by 
Bhiilama whose birud is Vijayabharana or by nis wife. 
But we have evidence to believe that it was constructed 
defimitely by Bhillama. It was a fashion both in India 
and Indo-China that a shrine consecrated to Shiva was 
indicated by a conpound appellation,the first member of 
which was the name or the surname of the founder and the 
second always Isvara, one of tne many designations of 
tne god aya. 

~%. The meanings of the first two of these are quite cleax. 
As regards tne expression kandukacarya, it literally) 
means expert in playing tne game vf a ball, That this 
pall is evidently the enemy's heaa is snown from a later 
Yatlava record (E.C., VII, Hi 48) wnere Singhana II is 
actually so aescribed. For the same sense of the term, — 
compare the expression “Mangirajottamangena ... - ¢ ara 
kandukakridam etc. etc. in B,l., IV, p. «53, verse 9. 
"Sellavidega" also figures as an epithet of the king in 
his grant, but its meaning is not knowiy,” It appears to 
be a desi term. 


> 


49, 
Vesugi_ I, ¢c. 1005 to-c. 1025 A.D, 

Accordin.: to Hem&adri and the Kalas-Budruk ego 
Bhillama II was succeeded by his son Vesugi. Tne precise date 
of this event cannot at present be ascertained. We have seen 
that Bhillama issued his Samgamner grant in 1000 A.D, when bie 
reign was almost drawing io a close; and in view of this,we 
may place Vesugi's accession in about 1005 A.D, 

Like the names of some other princes of the hémee, the 
name of Vesugi also has different varignts in different sources. 
In the Kalas-Budruk record of his son Bnillama III it appears 
as Ves @nd in Hen@dri's Prasgasti, as Vesuzi. In the Bassein 
piate document it is found as Tesuka whicu is obviously the 
engraver's mistake; fur tue Asvi record of Iranmadeva, whicn is 
only @ copy of the Bassein grant with a few additions and 
oniissions, @&mxx differs from this and records the name as 
Vesuka, sugsesting thereby that the initial letter of the name 
is Vand not fT, 

According to the Bassein grant Vesugi married Naiyalias 
deviwno is mentioned therein as Gozsgiraja's daugnter. This 
Gosgiraja is identical with the prince of the same name, son 
of the Cnaulukya Barappa of the Lata PO 

AK Ue know 
X tee Gadeava records are silent as regards any incidentg 
of tne reign of this prince. However, tue politival situation 
of the time goes to Buyply some clue in this respect, inouyn 
we have not been able to de wre Riis definitely about tne part 
played by the Yadava prince in the same, 

The period of Vesugi's reign was an extremely troubled 
one, His overlord Jayasimha amine we engaged in @ pro- 
lonzed warfare with the Cholas, his contemporary on the Utnrone 
of Tanjore being the great conqueror Rajendra Chola I,who 
UTE n enn nen enn ence nnn nnn ene ne ene n nnn ene nennneeenenenannee: 


29. Verses 24 and 7 respectively. The relevant portion of the 
verse in the grant is; "Vesunama ...tasya samantaratnan.... 


samajani suto Bhillamasyatha tasyam" , And as this is just 
after the mention of Bhillana ana nis wife Laksmi, it clearly 
shows that Vesugi was the son of Bhillama by hisfwife Laksmi. 
In this connection verse no. 7 BXMNSHXRERLMRERE 
of the Bassein grant,which appears much confused,, may also 
be considered. Here the expression esagux is:- "“Srit@suka- 
wanipatin samabhavat yasyangaslista tatab" etc. etc., and in 
the light of what we have just seen, this has to be taken 


as meaning "he (i.e. Bhillama II) was succeeded by his son 
(continued ) 


# 50. 


ascended the eo in 969-70 A.D, and whose last year was 
7} 
1012 or 1017 A.D. By this time the Cholas had won some 


success over the Chalukyas of Vengi and the Gangas of Talakhaw 
and with a view to consolidating their power,they were en- 
deavouring to reduce the Chalukyas of Kalyani to submission, 
Not less formidable were the Paranaras in the north, with 
tneir king Bhoja constantly burning with a desire to wreck 
vengeance of tne executiun of his uncle Vakpati Munja. And 
taking advantage of Jayasimha's pre-occupation in the south, 
Bhoja invaded the Chalukya territory. Ihe first blow was 
dealt against the Shilahdras of Northern Konkan against whom 
the Paramaras had a special grudge. Bhoja's contemporary on 
the Shilahara throne was Aparajita Mriganka (c. 975 to ¢,1010 
A.D.) who had offered help to Sindhuraja in his expedition 


to Bastar and thus had secured the aliiance of the Paramaras, 
ahead . 33 
refraining from recoghising the overlordship of the Suaaue ae. 


But in later days he became treacherous by transferring his 
. o (54) 
allegiance to the Chdlukya throne, and inis must nave naturally 


4} incited Bnoja to invade his kingdom, At the tine of 
(Continued fron the last pase):- 

Tesuka or Vesugi, tisteee aseadiista being taken in the sense 
of 'a son'(cf, 'angajatan') and "ydsya"as referring to 
Bhillama mentioned before, though the constructed is inter- 
cepted by the mention of Vesugi's queen,fara Of course, why 
she is mentioned first is not clear, 

30. This is as maintained by H,C, Ray, and I quite agree with 
him looking to the fact that the dates of both these rulers 
are quite consistent, the Lata rulev beinjassigned to the 
last quarter of the 10th century A.D. (D.H.N.I., Vol. II, 

p. 958), From the expression in the Bassein grant,viz. 

" Chaluky@nvayamangalikatilakat srizogirajakarat_utpanna" in 
verse 6, Bhagvanlal Indraji took Gogiraja as belonging to 

the Chalukya race. But the existence of such a person is not 
known, 32.G, Bhandarkar took mandalika as a mistake for 
mandalika and on the basis of this sugszestion he considered 
Gosgi or Goxi as a feudatory of the Chalukya family and there- 
fore identical perhaps with the king Goggiraja of the Wereiaer 
Shilahara house of Northern Konkana (#,H,D., p. 177 and note 
14 on ib.). But tne dates of this king woicn are calculated 
to be frome. 95u toc, 945 A.D. (dnd. Gult., Il, pb. 404), 
snow tnat there is mucn aifferente off tine between him and 
Vesugi, and the view held by Bhandarkar appears to be less 
probable,Again, there was a family of cniefs bearins the name 
of Gogi and claiming to be Chalukyas as mentioned in £.C., 
III, introd.,p. 6. But they nust have ruled in the time of 
the Ganga sovereiynty, 45 one of them is mentioned as falling 
in war between Pulukeshin and Butuga. And we know that Gogi, 
the father-in-law/wad a feudatory of the Chalukya throne and 
w not a Chalukya himself. Considering all these points, I 
hola that this person was very probably the Lata king as 


mentioned here. 
.T.0+ 


51, 
this invasion Apar&jita had died and his secona son Ari- 


kesarin arias Bevsners (c. 1015 to ¢ 1025 A.D.), whether a 
35 
regent or a king, had to succumb to the inevitable. In two 


of his records, both dated in 1020 A,D., Bhoja claims to have 
.( 95) 
defeated the ruler of Konkan, This doubtless snows that in 


nis punitive expedition Bhoja succeeded in extending his 
: (57) 
Sway over NorthernKonkan some time before this date; but his 


succes was shape Shortelived, For we have two records informe 


Mg 
ing @ that Jayasimha drove away Bhoja pursuing him as far as 


the river Godavari, 


The events described above took place some time before 


10c8 A.D, when the Kulenur inscription of Jayasimha, mention- 


ing the same*, was issued. And thus they may be placed eithe 
towards the closing years of Vesugi's reign or in the opening 
years of his son Bhillama III. However, we may summarise the 
whole by sayin® that a prolonged contest of the Chalukyas, 
with the Cholas on one séae and wita tne Parama&ras on tne 
other, was a feature of tne first quarter of the eleventn 


century A,D,, and naturally the Yagavas whose territory lay 


51, Tnis is only as calculated from the dates. Jayasimha's 
name is nowhere mentioned in the Yddava records, Vesugi, how- 
ever, is spoken of as "samanta-ratna" evidently of his con- 
temporary kings Vikramaditya V (1008-1018 A,D.} ana nis # 
brotheijJayasimha (1018-1040 A.D.). While publishing tne Kalae- 
Budruk record, Fleet translates the term sadmanta-ratna as © 
‘a very jewel of a samanta'(I.A,, ib.), But considering that 
Vesusi himself was a samanta (feudatory), I take the term in 
the sense of 'the jewel or best of ail the samantas' which is 
tue natural meaning, 

oc. S.I1.H.C., p. 508 and f.n, on the same page, 

oo. In his Nava-sSanasanka-Charita Padmagupta tells us that 
tue Naga chief of Bastar invoked the help of the Paramwara 
Sindhuraja and that the latter was asSistea in tnis by the 
king of toe Vidyadnaras,And since tae Shilanaras claimea 
tneir descent from the Vidyadhara Jimutavanana, Mr. Mirashi 
is inclined to hold that Aparajita, the contemporary sShila- 
nara ruler, offered help to Sindhuraja (I,A., LXII, pp, loztt), 
54, Ind, Cult., II, pp. 405-406 “UEEL appears prob abhe . 
55, Ibid.,p. 408. ; 

36, (i) The Banswara plates of a date corresponding to rd 
January, 1120 A.D. (cf. "Kohkanavijayaparvani" ) in 3,1., XI, 
p. 188; and (ii) the Betma plates of the sane year (cf. 

" Konkanavijayagrahanaparvayi" )in ibid., XVIII, p, sel. From 
S%x the slightly different expressions in these two plates, 
Mr, Sant Lal Katare is inclined to think that Bhoja invaded 
Konkan two times (Ind. Cult., IV, p. 45). But we have no 
definite reason to hold this view, amd as both these references 
might be possibly to one and the same invasion. : 

37, The Kulemuc inscrigtion of Jayasinha, dated in 1028 A.D. 
(E.1,, XV,p. 335) and the Vanavasi recora of Kadamba Kirti- 


deva, issued in tne reign of Vikramaditya V1 (44. xxvi,p. 359): 


52. 
to the immediate south of the Paramara dominions, had to 
bear the brunt of Bhoja's attack, Here we have also to 
bear in mind how Vesugi's father Bhillama II had curbed 
the Param&ra power by defeating their ruler Muhja Vakpati 
who was an inveterate enemy of the Chalukyas, and in view 
of this fact Bhoja would have never spared Vesugi. However, 
we have to admit here that we have no support for this con- 
jecture, What we find, however, is that the Yadavas had 
to guard the northern boundary of the Chalukya ksngaon 09 
az4inst the revengeful Paramaras but also against the 
Chaulukyas and the Kalachuris. And besides this, we find 
that within the Chalukya empire itself there were internal 
dissensions caused by some of the feudatories, The Snila- 
nara prince Rattaraja of Southern Konkan (c. 995 to c.1020 


A.D.) for example, had bécone overbearing and was probably 
desirous of devundie indpendence. He was soupletely overs 
thrown by oe »48 we are informed by the Miraj plates 
of the re It is not unlikely that in order to achieve 
his aim of becoming independant, Rattaraja might have in- 
voked tne nelp¢g of the Paramaras who were the inveterate 
enemies of tne Chalukyas; and if so, the Paramaras had 
reasons to disturb tne peace of tne Chalukya dominions 
oftentimes. Thus for ali the time wnen Jayasimn& had been 
engaged in @ bitter struggle with the Cholas, the Yadavas 
who haypened to be on the northern boundary of bBhe Chalukya 
territory, had to pkay a defensive game against the aygren 
ugresasions from the north, and this indicates pretty 
ylainly that both Vesugi and his son Bhiilana III, who 
could successfully maintain in tnese difficult times the 
prestize of tne house, were undoubtedly able princes. It 
has to be admitted, however, that we have no direct know- 
ledge of the part played id them in this PRED SSN: 


38. Issued in 1024 A.D, (dele, vill, p. 18). Mee eeeeees 
sap takohkanadnisvaranan sarvasvan pies, eeucocts 


53. 

Vesugi's successor is generally known to be his son 
Bhillama III, The language used by Hemadri to describe the 
Succession after his death is ambiguous and lends colour to 
the view that between Veeugi and Bhillama there may have been 


WA 
two rulers, The relevant verses of Hemadri's Pragasti are 


quoted here:- 


cee ew we ww wp SPivesugir jajnivan 

ianta Bhignabnajaujasanasuhedie- ta sewa senior ana //24// 
Ajasramaviskrtadanavarin prabhutahastarcitadanavarib/ 
Titay sa raja viraraja rajasriyo vilasairj itarajarajap/ 


Asidvilasi nrpateramusmat 9sa.Bhillamah. .. ." 25// 


Prima facie, these lines would suggest that Vesugi was 
succeeded by his son Arjuna and he by his son Raja whose son 
ana successor was Bhillama III, It is alao possible to 
assume that Raja, which is a proper name here, may be taken 
as corresponding to Rajugi, a name which has already appeared 
above in the house. This would suggest that there were two 
more rulers in the house, between Vesigi and Bhillama, and 
that the succession was from father to son. But these two 
names are not to be found in either of the grants of the 
house, viz. those discovered at Kalas-Budruk and Baekede: 
Here we are to bear in mind that the first of these two 
grants was issued by Bhillama III, and he cannot justifiably 
be taken to have perpetrated such a blunder as to omit the 
names of these two princes who would have been his father 
and grandfather, had they really existed. 

As regards the mention of Arjuna by Hemadri in verse 
no. 24 queted above, it is possible to argue that a king 
with this name was the immediate successor of Vesugi and his 
name is omitted in the records probably because he belonged 
to a collateral line. But there is no evidence to support 
this conjecture. And to make the whole thing clear, Sir 
Rankrishna Bhandarkar suggested that the verse mentions 

‘Arjuna not as a Yadava prince, but Arjuna the Pangeyg, Deans 
ingfto compare Vesugi with him and his enemies to Bhisma, This 


suggestion seems to be well-founded when we consider that 
c record§» 


such practices are often resorted to in epigraphi 
39. EW. D-, pu 


54. 
@.g.in the Eran pillar inscription of Goparaja where Bhanu- 
gupta is compared to the Epic hero Arjuna.or in é6ne of the 
Khajraho inscriptions of the Chandella king Dhanga his bts 
sixth lineal ancestor Nannuka is described as one ‘whose 
prowess reminded the gods of ra It is true that the 
verse under reference is anbiguous, but in want of any other 
evidence we may conclude by saying that the name of Arjuna 
18 introauced nere only in order to saow that Vesugi was a 
ueroic prince. 

If we are right in holding what we nave been say ing 
above, it would appear taatr Vesugi naa a aistinszuisned 
Wilitary career, though the details of the sane stili re- 
main unknown, And after all it is a mere inference, However, 
ln the lizht of the above suggestion Vesugi may be presumed 
lo cave helped nis overlord Jayasimha Chalukya in his struggle 


witn tne Paramaras, 


DAR Ab li is WE eh Ree bil 


Bhillama I1I, c. 1025 to go. 1045 A.D, 
Vesugi was succeeded by his son Bhillama who was third 


vi Uue mame in the dynasty. Wor his reign we have the Kalas- 
‘ (41) 
Buaruk copperplate inscription, found at Kelas-budrk, a 


village in the Anmadnagar district of the Bombay Presidency. 
It is,21 miles south-east of Sinnar. The document was issued 


by Bhiliama nimself in Saka 948 or £@%SxAxBXx 1025-6 A.D., 
( 42) 
the Samvatsara being Krodhana, It recoras the grant of the 


village of Kalasa, i.e. the modern Kalas-budruk, to certain 


Brahmins. 


4 


i according to our method of calvulsiion, i.e, by assign 


lywig an average of twenty years to each reign, the year 1025 
al D. comes to~be tme last year of ais predecessor Vesugi; 


Bhillama, therefore, may ve reyardea, of course provisionally, 


- aaeeoe: 
a re -=2< 


40, E.9-, 1, p-t2z2- YoR, Beanie of Ud Kales-Badmk Gaus 


4i> IA, XVII, p. 120. 


42, For details of the date, see bbid., ». 119. 


55. 
as coming to the throne only a short time before 1025 a,p, 
Tous he was a contemporary of his overiord Chalukya Jayasiina 
II (1018-1040 A.D.) whose daughter he had aire tod, and also 
vf Sumesvara I (1u040-1u6y A.D; ) 

The Kalas-Budruk record describes Bhillama as a 
valorous prince, entitlea to the Paficamahagabdas, The Bassein 
grant is more explicit on the point. It represents the prince 
as ene eet in the warfare of his overlord Ahavamalla, i.e. 
Somegvara : The evidence no doubt lacks in definiteness, 
for it does not mention the names of those against whom these 
battles were fought. But they can be conjectured to be the 
Examax Paramaras who were the most inveterate enemies of the 
Chalukyas, While describing Vesugi's reign:we have seen how 
the Paramara king Bhoja had been making raids in the Chalukya 
lerritory and how his attempts were all foild by Jayasimha, 
with the result tnat Bhoja had to retrace ais steps and, wai 
pursued as far as the river eda et. Unfortunately, nothing 
definite about the battle-field is known; but evidently it 
nas to be located, from the mention of the river Godavari in 
the record referred to above, somewhere in the Yadava 
territory or on its outskirts. And as the inscription record- 
ing this event is dated lugé A,.D,, when Bhillama was on tne 
Yadava tnrone, the contest between tne Chalukyas ana the Fara- 
maras refered to in tne record must have taken place in that 
year, or even earlier, At this time eitner Bhillama or his 
father Vesugi must have been on the Yaaava throne, and while 
giving an account of the latter's life we have seen that the 
part of the Yadavas in this struggle must be considered as 
ineXxiatnR inevitable. We have also seen above that Bhillama 
43. Hex name was Hamm&, She was also called Avvaladevi (vided 


a in grant, verse 9). - 

44, ere vanes a. The expression “ Ahavamal ladevanrpateh 
praudhankakasena appearing in the verse is taken a 
Bhagvanlal Indraji in the sense that ‘he fought ee oe 
Ahavamalla, R.G, Bhandarkar rendered it as meaning He 
walla Sunder whose standard he (Bhillama) fought nig leer 
battles, But as there is no reason to presume ete: ee 
fought against his own overlord, Bhandarkar is right. 
Bhillama was Somesvara's brother-in-law also. 

45. Above, p. 51. Also see H,I., XVI, p. 55y. 


5S< 
marriec @ dauzater of ais overlora Jayasi=ma, and if we can 
. Lan Teed 
3SSum2 toat sce was pekgtewes Upon tim in recozmition of gf 
Bis waluable services to the imperial acus<, & practice mot 
at all umcommun in that aze, we cam also Talnmtain that very 
prooacly it 15 Bnillama, rather than his father Vesuzi, whe 
can D2 Asociated more with tao2 Codlucja-raramara strugile. 
yasiroa vas succeeded 0; ais som Someswara in 1049 
A.D. 202 we are tila toat teat ce came MAEM into @ Oostile 
CuMwact wito toe cnecis, tases, Faramaras, Kanyascudjas and 
saces sf tae sea-csast. It is aeecaless sere to dis- 
cass as @2tails .£ tagse comflicts; but it may fairly be 
comjectured toat Sai_laza, soo is represented im tae Basseii 
avant as flzotinzg several battles under toe standarc of 
toe loaluxya emperor, may nave tacen part in als overlord’s 
2x ,2altlions acainst taese princes. His part, cowever, in 
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come Ss,ecimens si culngs comin; fTor tae Central 


Provinces are presumed to save ween issucc BY Boillaza in 
4; 


Jazgacecaralia's reicn. Toef fact toat toe Yacava ;rince 

Z0vernec the nmortnern portion of tae Coalukja emjire and 

@iz2 taoat toe coins are found in C.F. may perhaps indicate 
e 2xtenced toe cinzcom to tae morta anc east of 


= it may be precumed toat Ge toca 

; (2apeditions 

war. in ois overlord’s/ against tae Cnedis. 
= > x » : : 
Boillara elssed mis reign some about i149 41.D., a 


ize ,ears after hie -verlord and brotner-in-law Sozesvara 

I of tne Codlumga mouse came to toe torone. However, a5 
toe perivd of Gis relsn is merely conjectural, it is 
possible to presume that he may Gave lived a little longer, 
simee ne is describec as taking part in tae warfare of the 


Chalukya prince who came to the throme in 1040 A.D. 


eee wee ewe eee cee nn ne once ene e252 e eo oe 8 se es ene 


45. B.H.D., pp. 142-5. Cue of toe princes of tne sea- 
Coast, mentioned nere,wight be the Kadamboa ting shasta- 
deva II who claims the comquest of both of Southern 
and Northern Konkan (3.1., XIII, 3p. 316). At this time 
Canittaraja was on the throne of BH. Konkan, and nis 


(continued) 
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married a daughter of his overlord Jayasimha, and if we can 
heslwedk 
assume that she was beXbtewed upon him in recognition of fiz 


his valuable services to the imperial house, a practice not 
at all uncommon in that age, we can also maintain that very 
probably it is Bhillama, rather than his father Vesugi, who 
can be asociated more with the Chalukya-Paramara struggle. 
Jayasimna was succeeded by his son Somesvara in 1040 
A.D. and we are told that tit he came wxim into a hostile 
contact witn tne Chedis, Cnolas, Paramaéras, Kanyakubjas and 
the princes of the Pn ions It is needless here to dis- 
cuss ‘ne aetails of these conflicts; but it may fairly be 
conjectured that Bhillama, who 158 represented in the Bassein 
grant as fighting several battles ‘under the standard of 
the Chalukya emperor, may have taken part in his overlord's 
expeditions against these princes. His part, however, in 


these battles is not definitely known for which we have to 


await further discoveries. 


Some specimens of coins coming from the Central 


Provinces are aie 1 to have veen issued by Bhillana in 
47) 
Jagadekanalla's reign, Thef fact that the Yadava prince 


governed the northern portion of the Chalukya empire and 
also that the coins are found in C,.P, may perhaps indicate 
that he extended the kingdom to the north and east of 


Khandesh, and from this it may be presumed that he took 
expeditions 
part in his overlord's/against the Chedis. 


an 


Bhillama closed his reign some bout 1040 A.D., a 
few years after hie overlord and brother-in-law Somesvara 
I of the Cnalukya house came to the throne. However, as 
the period of his reign is merely conjectural, it is 
possible to presume that he may have lived a little longer, 
since he is described as taking part in the warfare of the 


Chalukya prince who came to the throme in 1040 A.D. 


46, BE,H.D., pp. 142-5. One of the princes of the sea-~ 
coast, mentioned here,might be the Kadamba king Shasta- 
deva II who claims the conquest of both of Southern 
and Northern Konkan (E,1J., XIII, >. 316). At this time 


Chhittaraja was on the throne of WN, Konkan, and his 
(continued ) 
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Foot-noses continued from the last page:- 


younger brother and successor Mummuni or Mahvani formed a 
wats pon ial alliance with the Kadambas by bestowing his 
eae @x upon their king Shastadeva (ibid., p. 310). Thus 
Munmuni seems to have acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Kadambas who were getting very powerful under Shagtadeva. 
Possibly Snastadeva mignt have formed a conspiracy to oust 
tne Chalukyas witn the alliance of the Shilahare rulers, 
andthis may have been the cause of Somevvara's attack on 
them. In this connection it may also be noted that Musmunt 
Mumiuni's successor Anantadeva actually claims the title 
RAAKAS Ui Ob 2a SEDGD RK wet KETERXEOMRLETEL ROU M3 
of Paschimasamudradhipati after completely routing out 
the Kadambas (I,A., IX, p. 33). 

lysore ASR. for 1933, p. 102. From this it fas also been 
presumed that Bhillama took part in his overlord Somesvara' 
pxpediédon in which king Karna was deposed or slain by the 
latter, as the Vikramankadevacharita(I, 102-3) informs us. 
(ys. A.S.R., ibid). But as we Kuow Karna's last year to 


be 1070,("up to which time Bhillama could not have lived, 
this conjecture can be questioned on reasonable grounds. 


‘— 
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58. 
CHAPTER III 


A Dark Period; From the Death of Bhillama III 


to Seunachandra TI, c. 1045 to g, 1065 A.D, 


After the death of Bhillama III there appears to be 
considerable obscurity in the history of the Yddava house. 
His Kalas-Budruk grant, on which we have drawn much while 
giving a sketch of his life, was issued in 1026 A.D.; and 
subsequent to this date we have not a single epizraphical 
record for a certain period till we come to 1069 A.D. when 
the Bassein grant was issued by Seunachandra, one of his 
successors, Unfortunately this document too does not help 
us much in reconstructing the history of the house for this 
interregnum, This apart, Hemadri, who wrote his Prasasti 
50 late as towards the close of the thirteenth century A.D., 
and in his own panegyric style, makes the confusion worse 
by recording such statements as can hardly be reconciled 
with those of this charter, 

Seunachandra, whose name figures in the record as 
Seunendu also, issued the grant on Thursday, the fourteenth 
of the bright half of Shravana in Saka 991 (expired), the 
Cyclic Year being Saumya, which regularly corresponds to 
1069 A.D, It records the gift of a village to the royal 
family priest Sarvadevacharya, a pupij of Somadevacharya, 
The grant styles the prince a Mahamandalesvara and also 
tells us that he had under him a ministry of seven to look 
after the administration of nis kingdom. It gives the 
genealogy of the house from Dridhaprahara down to Bhillama 
III, and as we have often noted, tne details it supplies 
in respect of these rulers are more exhaustive than those 
found in the Samgamner and Kalas-Budruk grants, But strange 
as it may appear, after the mention of Bhillama III the 


genealogy is abruptly cut short here by stating merely that 


amen eanrawen ewer ee ewe = 
sea nea nace n amas eerese see ecceaewer mw ewer onoeeerere* 
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. : ; (2) 
@unachandra, the grantor, was born in the same race, As 
regards his immediate predecessors, the grant is altogether 
silent, 
A stone inscription, issued in the same year and ona 
date which regularly corresponds to 21st July, was found at 


beeen village some six miles north-east of Chalisgaon in 


Khandesh. It registers a grant made by a certain Govindaraja, 


e 
a dependant chief belonging to the Maurya family, to the temple 


of Siddhesvara which he had built. The record mentions Seuna 


as the grantor'ts Overlord who is styled there a Mahamandalesva 


and who therefore can ¢e easily, identified with the Seuna- 
chandra of the Bassein grant, i.e, Seunachandra Il. But un- 
fortunately for the historian, this record keeps us in utter 
darkness even about the name of the house to which his over- 
lord belonged, though it can be easily known as shown above. 
These two inscriptions constitute the whole of the 
epigraphic material at present available for reconstructing 
the history of the period under review, i.e. from c. 1026 to 
c. 1065 A.D., or up to 1069 A.D. which is the date of their 
issue. But it must be admitted here that the data furnished 
by them both amounts to almost nothing, so far as the period 
is concerned, For the Waghli inscription gives nothing beyond 
the name of Seunachandra, and tne Bassein grant, as noted 
above, observes complete silence over the names of the im- 
mediate ancestors or the predecessors of the grantor, by stat- 
dynasty 
ing merely that he was born in the, Aen of Bhillama. And 
this is astonishing, particularly when we find this to be the 
case with the Bassein grant which gives more details in 
respect of the other kings as noted above. In its text Seuna- 
chandra is credited with rescuing the kingdom as the Great 
Boar dia in the case of the sont Whether some family strife 


&. Cf. "tadvamsodbnava" in verse 10. 
o. E.I., II, p. 225. 


4. Cf. "Rajya yena samuddhrtam satilakam svargam gate Bhillame 
Yadvatsukararupasamy abarina lokatrayam sodarutarr 
7 verse 
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or war of succession broke out in the dynasty after Bhillama 
closed his reign, or some power from outside disturbed the 
peace of the kingdom, this document speaks highly of Seuna- 
chandra's bravery; and this should be the more reason why he 
suuula be proud of mentioning his ancestry and his precise 
relationship with Bhillama who was in the direct line of the 
nouse. How are we, then, to explain the enigmatical silence 
observed by Seunachandra in his own grant in respect of his 
own predecessors? Why is it that he should content himself 
with stating merely that he was a scion of the Yadava family? 
The only explanation that suggests itself to one's 

mind after making a critical survey of the available epi- 
graphical sources is this: Seunachandra was not in the 
direct line of the descendants of Bhillama III, but belonged 
to a cullateral branch, In that case alone it is natural 
for him to avoia stating the precise relationship with 
Bhillama in whose race he claims to have sprung. This view 
receives support fron Henadri's account given in the intro- 
duction to his Vratakhanda which constitutes the only 
suurce of information for the history of this period. It 
supplies the names of the intermediate princes as Vadugi, 
Vesugi and another Bhillama, all following Bhillama III in 
guoeeas ten, These three names, with the characteristic 
‘,i'-ending, claim for these princes a racial connection 
with the same family; in fact in this house there have 
been rulers witn all these names. Consequently these three 
princes seem to form the link connecting Bhillana III with 
Seunachandra of the Bassein grant. But it is curious to 

fe Ae ee See pelted polinn GPE 


9. To facilitate reference, shel oesees from Hemadri's 
Pragasti étg quoted here: 
: . 6 « « .8S& Bhiliamah pallavitorukirtiy/ 

Sa Vacu ih stadugiram kavinam stotraikapatram bhavati - 


7 - sma tasmat/26/ 
Tato wahin mahipalah palayamasa Vesugih/ 


Samhrtaprodyaduddamadhamasamantasantatin/27/ 
Tato* pi Nroabhilinmah . «6 8 ws tw ke ee 
Tatan, we we ee ee ee ee ee + Seunah /28/ 


From the expression "tasmat bhavatisma" ,Vadugi appears 
to be Bhillama's son. All other relationship is un- 
known, 
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find that none of these three names is mentioned in Seuna- 
chandra's grant and this naturally leads us to conclude ta 
that his relations with these princes were far from happy, 
&@ view which may further corroborate our presumption that 


Seunachandra belonged to a collateral branch of the Yadava 


house, 


The omission of the three names in the Bassein grant 
also shows the opposite side of the problem to be equally 
true; it can be contended, um on the other hand, that these 
three rulers who are not mentioned in the grant, might have 
belonged to a collateral branch while the grantor Seuna- 
chandra was a member of the main Yadava house. From the 
context this view appears to be equally tenable; but this 
theory does not explain why Seunachandra should have 
observed silence over his precise relationship with Bhillama 
III ana why should he be content by merely describing him- 
self as a scion of the race, Had he acquired the throne 
by ousting the members of a collateral line, he should 
have been still more proud of doing so and would have never 
failed to record his definite relationship in the line 
along with the particular exploit of him, an achievement 
greater than any other. Moreover, as we shall presently 3a 
see, Vadugi, the first of the three rulers whose names have 
been omittea in the Bassein grant, was definitely a son of 
Bhillama III; and there appears to be no reason why this 
name at least should not find place in the genealogy given 
in the grant which describes his father in glowing terms. 
Seunachandra could have claimed his descent from this ruler 
i.e. from Vadugi more easily rather than from Bhillama, a 
distant predecessor, All these cons iderafions remove the 
possibility of Seunachandra's being taken as a member of 
the direct line of descent in the house and his seizing 
the throne after ousting members of a collateral branch who 


could be supposed to have occupied or seized the same after 


Bhillama's death. 
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As the ae of the later Yadava house usually 
atarts from uhiiiane > it might be doubted whether the 
Secretariate over which Hemadri presided possessed any 
accurate information about the rulers of the earlier line. 

It is not certain whether the account given by Henmadri about 
the earlier princes is to be taken as fully reliable. And 
possibly the Prasastis composed by the learned minister can 
also be rightly considered to have passed through several 
hands; and consequently, like many other genealogical accounts 
it can be presumed to have undergone a great deal of textual 
corruption and slike rtbion. But even admitting this all, 
Hemadri's evidence has to be accepted unless we have a very 
strong ground to reject it, Moreover, at least so far as 

the names of the rulers and the order of succession are con- 
cerned, Hemadri's account is to be taken as beyond question. 

The above discussion shows that the three names men- 
tioned by Hemadri fill in the lacuna in the genealoxybetween 
Bhillama III and Seunachandra II, and we now come to study 
the course of events that took place in the Yadava kingdom 
after the death of Bhillama III. As we are informed by 
Hemadri, Bhillama's inmediate successor was his son Vadugi 
"whose praise was sung by poets in melodious wander It is 
not known whether this description is real or mere con- 
ventional, The statement of the Bassein grant, that Seuna- 
chandra liberated the kingdom after the death of Bhillama, 
conveys the impression that subsequent to the death of this 
king some peculiar circumstances made the ship of tne Yadava 
State founder in troubled waters. While publishing the 
srant in the Indian Antiguary, Bhagvanial Indraji explains 
this statement by saying that 'Bhillama's numerous conquests 


were probably loet and his own kingdow was in trouble’, 


6. Hema@dri himself does so in his Shorter Prasasti. — 
7, In this connection see R.G. Bhandarkar's remarks in his 
B.H.D., p. 170, n. 2. Also see Aufrecht: Catalogus - 

Catalagorum. 
8. Verse ot quoted under n. 5 above. 
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and Fleet is right in his remarks that 'the Yadavas under- 
went some deprivation of their rank and authority after 
the time of Bhillama III. We do not know whether these 
troubles began to appear immediately after Bhillama closed 
nis reign. If so, it might be presumed that with all his 
strength Vadugi could not maintain his authority and had 
to succumb to them, sooner or later. And in that case 
Hem@dri's description of him as a praiseworthy ruler is 
to be taken as merely conventional, 

That some troubles actually emanated during this 
veriod can further be gathered from Hemadri's account of 
Vesugi, who was, according to his Prasasti, Vadugi's 
Successor, The relationship that existed between these 
two rulers is not known, Hemadri Gescribes Vesugi as 
betel & number of subordinate chiefs who had grown 
devuilenane®, The circumstances that all of a sudden gave 
rise to a host of subordinate chiefs whom Vesugi had to 
struggle with with,all his might and main, are not known, 
Whether he did so to maintain the prestige of the Yadava 
throne, or to assert his own Supremacy, we can well 
imagine that something unpleasant must have come off with 
his accession or during the reign of his predecessor Vadugi, 

In the absence of any other source of information 
the period of Vesugi's reign remains as much uncertain 
as the nature of his achievements. According to Hemadri, 
this prince was succeeded by Bhillama and he by Seuna, 
obviously the Seunachandra of the Bassein grant. From 
the description given by Hemadri, this Bhillama (Bhillama 
IV) appears to have been a powerful ruler, full of xirangt 
military dethingaee, It is not known whether the circum- 


stances and troubles referred to above continued to exist 


also in his reign. 


i, 24. XII, p. 125 and B.G., I, ii, p. 515 respectively. 
10. Vide verse 27 quoted under n. 5 above. 
it. Ibid. 


12. Cf. “Samaras imabhimakriyanirargalabhujargalayugala- 
kalalilalayah” in verse 28 of Hemadri's Prasasti. 
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We have no means for fixing even approximately the 
date of Seunachandra's accession. What we can be sure of is 
that it took place some time before 1069 A.D., the year when 
he issued the Bassein grant. For the present we have con- 
Jecturally placed this in ¢, 1065 A.D. Between this year and 
the last year of Bhillama III which we have presumed to be 
g. 1045 A.D., we have an interrdgnum of twenty years; and 
within this period we have to place as many as three rulers, 
thus giving to each of them an average of seven years, It 
is not however impossible that eitner or both of these princes 
viz. Bhillanma ana Seunachandra, may have occupied the throne 
for some more years, which would reduce the interrfignum still 
further, During this period, when the Yadava tig was over- 
cast with dark clouds on all sides, the succession could 
not have been necessarily from father to son, and it is also 
possible that the throne might have geen seized by some more 
person or persons, the account of them being lost. Thus also 
the reigning period that we have calculated for each of the 
three rulers following Bhillama in succession could possibly 
have been still shorter. But this short reign alone is not 
sufficient to account for the omission of the three names 
in Seunachandra's grant which gives more detailed informa- 
tion than those discovered at Samgamner and Kalas-Budruk, as 
seen above, This discussion leaves for us no gthend alter- 
native but that Seunachandra belonged to a collateral line, 
a@ view which alone can properly explain their omission in 
his grant. 

devotedly 

We have seen how/Bhillama III was attached to his 
overlord Somesvara whose sister he had married. This 
matrimonial alliance, apart from the Yadava ruler's active 
participation in the warfare of his sovereign, would no 
doubt suggest tnat Bhillama'’s immediate successors - at 
least Vadugi who very probably sprung from this union - 


should have been defended by Somesvara from the troubles 


that arose in the house after the death of the Yadava ruler. 
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This problem cannot be satisfactorily solved unless we enter 
into a study of the relevant portion of the contemporary 
history of the country, and this we are going to do now. 
The period between 1045 A.D., the approximate date 


of the death of Bhillama III, and 1069 A.D., the date of the 


Bassein grant, Tougnly a period of 24 years, was one of very 


great disturbance in the Deccan and in the adjoining kingdoms 


of Northern India, when each of the ruling houses became in-= 


duced by imcerial anbitions and endeavoured to establish its 


ownf supremacy over others, This gave rise to incessant wars, 


battles and temporarily forming alliances and breaking them, 


which seem to character 
; Ihr dp errcak 
all this time, Chalukya throne was cecupied by Sowesvara I, and 


ise tae nistory of the period. For 


it is interesting io note taat Guring the period under review 
there took ylace a Lolitical upheaval which synchronigied al- 
wost with the period of his reign. The following table, show- 
ing the approximate dates of some of the leading powers of the 
Deccan and its adjoining brovinces, wili be very helpful in 


grasping the situation:- 


Dynasty King or kings Period of Reign 
Chalukya..........Somesvara I ...........1040 to 1069 A.D. 
Chola.........(Rajendra's successors, 
viz, Raggditya I, Rajendra II 
and Virara€jendra .........1044 to 1069 A.D. 
Paramara.......Bhoja & Jayasimha I....c. 1010 to 1060 A.D. 
Kalachuri(Débela)...Karna.............¢. 1040 to 1070 A.D. 
Choaulukya...........Bnima.I.......... Ge 1lUZz to 1064 A.D. 
Yadava........Successors of Bhillama III, 
Viz. Vadugi 11, Vesugi II 
and Bhillama IV.........¢. 1045 to 1065 A.D. 
Shilahadra (N. Konkan)...Mummuni.......¢. 1040 to 1070 A.D. 


" (Kolhapur )...Marasimha......c. 1055 to 1075 A.D. 


Chandellas..........Devavarman......1051 A.D. (accession-da). 


With his accession Somesvara had to enter into a 
strugzle with the Cholas who were hereditary enemies of his 


house and who were making constant raids over the Yadava 
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territory during this period. It was in 1040 A.D., the 
year when Somesvara ascended the throne, that Rajiga, the 
Chola heireapparent, led an invasion in the north to repel 
the Chaélukyan forces which had reached veyond the Tunga- 
bhadra, The Chalukyas were defeated, the city of Kalyana- 
pura was sacked and its royal palace razed to the ground, 
Only a few years later, some time between 1044 and 1048 A.D 
the Chalukyas had to face a worse fortune when they could 
not withstand the attack made over their territory by the 
Chola prince Rajadhiraja and his younger brother Rajendra; 
we are told that during the course of their attack as many 
as three battles were fought, the Cholas becoming masters 
of much bvoty and the city of Pundur being sacked and 
levelled to the ground. After 1065 A,D., the year when 
Rajendra was succeeded on the Cnola throne by his son Vira- 
Rajendra, Chola-Chalukya hostilities formed the ‘central 
feature' of his (Vira-Rajendra's) reign. He is reported 
to have seen the back of Ahavamalla three ne 

The above account is based on Chola records and is 
not to be taken at its face value; for Bilhana, a court- 
poet of Somesvara, represents his master, on the contrary, 
as victorious in the Chola es However, without enter. 
ing into the details of this struggle which araxnsixnsgeasa 
we are not concerned with here, we may safely conclude that 
from the date of his accession, and probably earlier too, 
Somedvara had to strive hard against these enemies. 

But this was not all. In the last cnapter we have 
already referred to the Chalukya-Paramara struggle when <n 
the Paramara king Bhoja was making constant raids over the 
Chalukya territory to avenge his uncle's death. In one of 
these invasions he had also formed a confederacy with some 


(15) 
neighbouring peenaees The rise of the Kalachuri power in 


14, For details, Bee “Nilakanta sastri: The Colas. Ab wor See 
14, J. 13; Vikramankadeva SEEN I, 90. 


#5. Bhojacharita, 1 50-56. 
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the north under Lakemi Karna, better known as only Karna, 
is of a great politiwal significance in this matter; this 
ruler kak raised the status of his house by subduing the 
Chandellasand extending his sway over the whole of the re- 
gion now known as Central mnie? Bilhana informs us that 
Seehyaen stormed Dhara, the capital of the Paramaras of 
Malwa; but this statement has to be teken with a grain of 
salt in view of the Nagpur Prasasti of Naravarman (V.8. 1161) 
which makes it clear that the success of the Karnitas was 
due to their alliance with the powerful Kalachuri king Karna, 
The same Nagpurjinscription also refers to the king of Gujarat 
&8 another enemy of Bhoja. In view of these evidences, it 
&ppears to be a joint attack on Malwa, its chieg partners 
being the Chalukya Somesvara, the Kalachuri Karna and the 
Chaulukya Bhima, During the course of this invasion Bhoja 
was defeated and lost his its? Thus the Param&aras were 
at this time completely Overpowered by their enemies and 
for some time Malwa became a hunting ground from all sides, 
Later on, after the Malwag fordes had fallen, Somesvara 
came into a hostile contact with/¢ Karna himself who had 
been his ally in invading we Whether this struggle had 
been occasioned by the alliance which Somesvara subsequently 


formed with the Malava prince Jayasimha (according to some, 


Udayaditya) who had come to him for protection as recorded 


by Bilhana, or it was merely over tue spoils of Dhara as 


18, 


20. 


For Karna's subduing the Chandellas, see Bilhana's 
Vikramankadeva Charita, XVIII, 93, where the king is 
described as the 'death to the lord of Kalafijara mountain 
(ka@lay Ka@lanjaragiripater yah)g '. For Karna's conquests; 
see E.1., II, p. » v. 12; I.A., XVIII, p. 215, 11,11-12. 
Vikr., I, 91-96. : 
Rasa Mala, pp. 89-90; P.C.M., pp. 74-75. For the Prasasti, 
see B.I., II, p. 185, verse 32. 

Somesvara either deposed or slew Karna (Vikr., 102-103). 
Towards the latter part of his career Karna was over- 
whelmed by a series of defeats (see D.H,N,1I., II, p. 780). 
Vikr., III, 67. For Merutunga'’s account, P.C.M., pp. 74-5. 
That Somesvara may have had differences about the divisior 
of the spoil is merely a conjecture. Merutunga tells Us os, 
of differences between Karna and Bhima only. 
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certain that political circumstances of his time required 
his constant attention in this direction, 

The events described above make it clear that 
practically for the whole of his reign Somegvara had his 
hands full with political and military affairs and it is 
possible to presume that his prolonged struggle with the 
Cholas on one side and the Parama€ras and the Kalachuris on 
the other, may have toad heavily upon his military resources. 
Thus it was a period of enormous political upheaval and the 
house being completely overpowered by tne enemies, it was 
hardly possible for the Chalukya ruler to maintain peace 
and order even in the territory which was directly under 
his control, much less in those of his feudatories who were 
taking advantage of this occasion which gave rise to in- 
ternal troubles also. To mention some of them,we know 
Gonka, the Shilahara ruler of Kolhapur, extending his sway 
over the adjoining territories, viz. Karhlda (mod. Karad), 
Mairifja (Miraj) and Konkan, probably Northern Konkan ais.’ 
A Shildhara grant issued by Anantapala of the Northern 
Konkan 8hilahara house speake pf/ a family strife (dayada- 
vyasana) which was either a war of succession in tne same 
house subsequent to the death of Arikesarin (c, 1015 to c. 
1025 A.D.) or a struggle of his house with that of the 
Shilabaras of ethers: In tae south the Kadambas of Goa 
were getting powerful under Shastadeva II who had by this 
time annexed Southern Konkan and extended his sway over 
Northern Konkan also; and Mummuni(c. 1040 to cg. 1070 A.D.), 
the Shil&hara ruler of the latter house had to conclude a 
matrimonial alliance with Shasiaaeye, probably no help 


being extended to him from his overlord Somesvara. Thus the 


21, Vide his son's record (J.R.A.Se, IV, p. 281). Also 
see Ind. Cult., II, p. 420. a eee re 

22. Ind, Cult., II, pp. 409 and ° or ntapala's 
grant referring to family strife, see 1.A., IX, p. 38, 
line 52. 

23. For Shastadeva's conquest of Southern and Northern 
Konkan, see Narendra inscription in E,1., XIII, p. 316. 
Mummuni gave his daughter to Shastadeva in marriage 
(videf Narendra inscription, ibid, p. 319. 
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unsettled conditions in the Deccan during the reign of 
Somesvara indicate that in the Yaddava kingdom too there 
must have been some disturbance, as can be clearly in- 
ferred from the account given here; and the Chalukya king 
was then too much engrossed with his own affairs to look 
to the troubles of his feudatories, 

I shall now try to summarise the whole discussion 
bearing on tae political events that took place in the 
Yadava kingdom, beginning from the deatn of Bhillama III 
gown to the accession of Seunachandra II, A critical study 
of the data at our disposal reveals that during the interes 
between the two dates, viz. 1025 and 1069 A.D. respectively 
when the Kalas-Budruk and the Bassein grants were issued, 
the political condition in the Deccan seems to have been 
very much unsettled, and as far as the case of the Yadava 
dominion is concerned, the whole situation is wrapped in 
mystery. SubsequentY to the death of Bhillama,which must 
have taken place some time about the middle of this period, 
there seem to nave arisen in the kingdom troubles of an 
unknown nature. Bhillama was succeeded by his son Vadugi, 
and he by Vesugi and another Bhillama in succession, who 
may have been Vadugi's son and grandson respectively. Their 
reigns were all short because of the disturbances and 
rebellions of neighbours and feudatories in which they may 
have lost life and ultimately been displaced by Seuna- 
chandra who appears to have sprung from a collateral Yadava 
branch, 

Finding that the Xadaxa rightful heirs of the house 
were no longer able to maintain themselves on the throne, 
their last representative Bhillama IV being merely a boy 
of 10 or 15 ae, Seunachandra came forward to save the 
Yadava state. Taking advantage of the situation, he en- 
deavoured to ayers bead Sate government, and 


nt, ears that ela. sed between Bhillam III and 
24. Tor twenty ye II, we have Rhree rulers, thus giving an 


average of about seven years for each, According to 
(continued ) 
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succecding in this task, he took possession of the throne. 
Possibly he first worked as a subordinate under some righte- 
ful neir; and owing to his superior skill, capable general- 
ship and efficient organisation tne inevitable happened, 
toe subordinate general securing the threne for himself,and 
tue rightful claimant retiring from the scene, either 
voluntarily or under compulsion. If we make this assumption 
we c@n well undarstand why the Bassein grant should have 
observed complete silence over tne successors of Bhillama 
III, The last among tuem, i.€, Bhiliama IV, seens to have 
Bean really been superseded by Seunachandra who was there- 
fore anxious to pass over the whole unpleasant episode by 
omittin: in his record the names of these rulers and de- 
scribing ainself as merely “one who was born in the Yadava 
family% 

Seunachandra appears to have been a very powerful 
and enterprising prince. Verses 28-9 of Hemadri's Raja- 


Prasasti represent nin as a brave ruler ana state that 


"he saved Paramardideva, the luminary of tne Chalukya 
house,"from the enemies and placed him on the throne of 
Kalyana." Paramardideva was another name of the well-known 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI who came to the throne after 
defeating and dethroning his brother Somesvara II, Thus 

it is evident that the account of Hem&dri has a reference 
to the coalition whicn was forueéd by Somesvara and the 
Vengi ruler against Vikramaditya himself and which is 80 


5 _ 4% 
graphically described by bilnana. Tne date of Vikramadi ty 


this calculation Vadugi died in c. 1052 A.D. Considering 
him a young man of about 5O at the time of his father 
Bhillama's death in c. 1045 A.D., and supposing that he 
got @ son at the age of vu, Vestigi's birthedate comes to 


1039 D ‘ way llama'ts birthedate 
De SCOTe Un aloe Pur par bi a or aad 


25, BH.D.,p. 178. For details, see suyra in Iranmadeva's 
account, pp.74-6- 
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to indicate that the help which has a reference to this 
event must have been rendered about this time and there- 
fore in Seunachandra's reign, Tae Asvi grant, however, 
attribute this exploit not to Seunachanara but to his son 
Siig es Why should then the Vratakhanda give the credit 
of helping Vikramaditya to Seunachandra? This discrepancy 
may be reconciled by assuming that Seunachandra was not in 
¥erson engaged in the struggle but despatched his son 
Iranmadeva te help the Cha@lukya prince. There are some 
considerations which favour this view. By this time Seuna- 
chandra must have been too old to take active part ina 
battle as it would appear from his becoming king after a 
jong struggle as we have seen above; or he must have been 
still busy restoring order and peace in the kingdom that 
ne had acquired not by right but by force of arms. 

Seunachandra was not only a brave soldier but also 
a capable administrator. In his Bassein grant/that he had 
under him a ministry of seven to look after the affaires of 
administration in his Sincaow, The details in tiis respect 
will be noticed below in the chapter dealing with Administra 
tion under the Yadava kings. However, it may be noted here 
that the division of work under tos seven heads and the 
distribution of the respective work of each of them no 
doubt show tnat under this ruler the foundation of Adminia 
Administration was laid on a sound basis; tnis is perhaps 
tne first occasion in the history of the house when we have 
an account of the ministry. It remains unknown, however, 
whether Seunachandra with such an efficient Administrz tion 
could succeed in increasing the extent of his kingdom. ~ 

In religion Seunachandra was an orthodox Saiva. This 
is probably denoted by his Bassein grant which was issued 
Sone secvadsvisbanye who is described in the record as 


4 
one acquainted with the doctrines of the Saiva lore (aneka- 


sivaganatetvajna), 


eae ereweansew ae newt ae ee meee eas ee www ww ee en ee ewe een ewer rsecereerer"- 


26. Noticed below, in the account of IJrammadeva, 
az. Tbedd., p. 120, lines 27-29. 
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As to tue period of Seunachandra's reign, it is not 
possible to determine tne same with any amount of certainty. 
It way, however, be roughly calculated from his known date 
which is 1069 A.D, when he issued tne Bassein grant, and 
from hie rendering help to his overlord Vikram&ditya VI in 
obtaining the throne which event took place in 1076 A.D. 
Allowing him an average of twenty years, Seumachandca's 
rule may be placed, of course approximately, from c. 1065 
to, 1085 A.D. ibat his accession can maxdk hardly be placed 
before c. 1065 A.D, in view of the fact that between him 
and Bhillama III who issued his Kalas-Budruk grant in 1025 
A.D. we have to place three rulers, has already been sane) 


28. On p. 69 above. 
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Irammadeva, c. 1085 to c. 1105 A.D. 


Seunachandra II was succeeded by his son Irammadeva, 
frammadeva and Paranmadeva being other variants of his 
nae?) This relationship is revealed from his grant dis- 
covered at Asvi in the Ahmadnagar district, Bombay Presidency 
and this is the only record so far known for this prince, ‘ 
It is dated Saka 1020, the cyclic year being Bahudhanya, 


which corresponds to 1098 A.D. It records the donation of 


a village to certain Brahmins by Mahamandalesvara Iramma- 
deva, But down to the mention of Seunachandra,the text of 
the plates has been copied from that of the Basseing grant 
(noticed above on p, 58) with certain omissions and altera- 
tions, and new verses are added grt only thereafter. More- 
over, we do not find tue usual eagle seal engraved on the 
plates and this may raise a doubt as regards their genuine- 
ness. But the Nagari character of the eleventh century A.D., 
along with the genealogy of the grantor, are sufficient to 
indicate that they were no doubt issued by a ruler belonging 
to the Yadava house of meey Irammadeva is styled in the 
record as a feudatory of the imperial house of the Chalukyas 
and a contemporary of Tribhuvanamalla Paramardideva, i.e. 
Vikramaaitya VI. That Vikramaditya who was on the Chalukya 
throne from 1076 to 1126 A.D., was a contemporary overlord 
of Irammadeva, is also suggested from caronoloyical con- 
siderations, 

The record describes Irammadeva as a brave prince; 
and we find that during the early days of his life he was 
lucky in having an excellent opportunity to exhibit his 
bravery. It tells us that the Yadava ruler conquered the 
zy. Verse 30 of Henfdri’s Fradasti mentions Farammadeva as 

tne name offthis ruler. And in tue second line of tne 
same verse the name is given as Pa(Ai)rammadeva (E.H.D., 
pe. 242). In the Advi grant the name figures as Iranma- 
aeva and also as Airanmadeva. I give preference ta the 
form of tne name as it appears in the grant which was 


issued by the king himself. Tne confusion in Hemadri's 
verse appears to be due to a scribal error, as ‘'Pa' and 


‘ai' or 'e' of the 1ltn century nad some similarity in 


form (see G.H. Ojna; The Palaeosraphy of India, pl. XXV 


Cem nucedle ) 
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invincible Bhuvanaikamalla and naving acquired the kingdom 
from him, presented it to the sovereign jarmartin, Siaweeiys 
malla is an epithet borne by Somesvara II of the Chilukya 
house, and therefore the services rendered by the Yadava 
prince to his overlord must obviously be taken as having 
reference to the well-known war that was fought between the 
two Chalukya brothers, A short sketch of tne main currents 
of tne contemporary history would help us to appreciate the 
nature of Irannadeva's achievement in the matter. 

Somesvara II, who came to the Chalukya throne of 
Kalyani in 106y A.D., seems to nave been an Oppressive ruler 
and soon picked up a quarrel with his younger brother - 
Vikramaditya VI who tried in vain to guide him with his good 
counsel. Vikramaditya left the capital with his younger 
brother Jayasimha, Bilhana graphically describes how, among 
other events, Vikramaditya repulsed tne forces despatched by 
Somesvara to pursue him and how Vira-Rajendradeva, the con- 
temporary Chola ruler, failing to resist his attack, offered 
him his daugnter in es Subsequently, after the death 
of the Chola king, tnere was a war of succession in the house, 
and Vikramaditya succeeded not only in placing his brother- 
in-law Rajakesari Kulottunga on tue tnrone, but also in re- 
storing peace and order in the kingdom. Then he left the 
country, but receiving the information that the Chola king 
was killed by RAajiga, the Vengi ruler, he had to retrace his 
steps to mend matters, He advanced against Rajiga, but to 
his great astonishment, he saw Somesvara's forces threatening 
hin from the rear, Somedvara had made a common cause with 


the Vengi ruler who had incited him to avenge his old defeat 


(continued from last page):- almost 
where 'e' and ‘pat in Udayaditya's ins@ription are similar, 
bu. J3.B,1.5.u., 111, i; Qo AH RS, II, po 95. 
1. Cf.ie- 1 : : ; “ ats 
"Yena sribhnuvanaikanaliamajitam nirjiwa sap tangakan _ 
Rajyam SGriparamardine ksitibharte dattam avasevasranst 
7 m erse . 


32. Vikr., V, 26-29, 46, 56, 60, 73, 79-89. 
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at the hands of his brother Vikramaditya. Ina pitched 
battle that ensued Vikramaditya vanquished the forces of 


ee oo and this victory made nim master of the Chalukya 
55 
throne. 


I snall now proceed to consider tne role of the Yaddava 
prince in tnis struggle ana thereby to ascert&in the nature 
of the help ne offered on this occasion to ais overlord 
Vikramaditya. The battle between the two vrothers seems to 
have been fought somewhere on tne Vengi frontier, the plage 
being not definitely known, and at that time Iranmadeva 
must have been in his own kingdom, far beyond in the north- 
west, for it was hardly possible for him to yo so far as to 
join Vikramaditya. For in that case must his forces must 
obviously be considered as passing through tne Chalukya 
territory, and while doing so, he woulda have been faced by 
Somesvara who was in @ better strategic position and could 
command the best type of military resources, This circum- 
stances removes the possibility of considering a direct 
attack made by Irammadeva on Somesvara's forces. However, 
the Vikramankadeva-Charita has a definite statement to show 
that Somesvara was defeated by his own younger brother 
Vikram&ditya; there we do not find the name of the Yadava 
ruler at all. How are we, then, to reconcile this statement 
with that of tae Asvi grant which goes to give the whole 
credit of defeating Sonesvara to Irammadeva alone? The part 
played by tne Yadava ruler in this war must be indeed very 
significant. 

The only solution of the problem tnat suggests itself 
to one's mind is this; it appears that when the hostilities 
broke out between the two brothers, Iranmadeva must have 


threatened Somesvara's forces from behind. mo a 


33. “Vikr., VI, 7-54. 
33A. bid. 
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he was more than a match for either of his adversaries at 
a time, viz. his brother and the Vengi ruler. But now he 
was placed between the two, each of them being intent on 
giving him a crushing defeat and both of them directing the 
attack fron their own country, thus being in a more advantage 
-ous position, He was thus hard-pressed for the time being, 
and Irammadeva appears to have made the matter smooth for 
nim by creating in his favour a diversion on the northern 
front waica uwust have necessitated the despatch of a large 
number of Somesvara's forces in that direction. This must 
have presumably weakened Somesvara's power, and Vikramaditya 
must have found it easier to defeat him in the south. The 
contingent sent to the north were also defeated by the joint 
forces of Irammadeva and Jayasimha, 

During this engagement Vikramaditya seems to have 
been nelped by the Param&aras also. Jayasimha, the successor 
of Bnoja, was indebted to Vikramaditya for his help in re- 


4) 


gaining the throne of wine and it would be quite natural 
to assume tnat the Paranara prince snould show his gratitude 
to Vikramaditya on this occasion. If so, we may well be- 
lieve that the Yadava ruler must have combined his forces 
with those of the Paramara Jayasimha, both of them having 
been actuated by & common cause, This amply justifies our 
contention that Vikramaditya, placed between two stools as 
he was, owes his victory greatly, if not entirely, to Iramma- 
deva who reinforced his strength with the Paramara troops 
ana turned the tables against the agzressor Somesvara him- 
self. Somesvara was a tyrannical Peer it is natural 
tnuerefore to presume that he must nave lost the affection 


not only of his subjects but also of the feudatories. This 


possihly may have given Irammadeva a cause to go against him. 


34, Vikr.,III, 67. 
35. Bul.Ds, De 245. 
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The role played by Jayasinha in the Struggle de- 
Scribed above seems to be more due vo political reasons; 
but it is beyond our concern here to inquire into the matter. 

The Agvi plate inscription would have us believe 
more than this. It tells us that Irammadeva not only de- 
feated Somesvara but also acquired the Chalukya kingdom and 
presented the same to his overlord enivaniid ty a, In the 
light of this statement it is possible to assume that when 
Somesvara wag away from Kalyani during the course of the 
war, Iranmadeva may have temporarily occupied the Chalukya 
Capital on behalf of Vikram@ditya wno was then still farther 
in the east. Verse @igot of the same record describes the 
Yaaava prince as ‘a lion for tne elephants in the form of 
his eile hie "capable of vanquishing the army of strony, 
adversaries’. And the above account clearly shows that 
this description of hir is to be taken as real rather than 
merely conventional, 

While reconstructing the history of Irammadeva's 
father Seunachandra II, we have seen that this help to his 
overlord Vikramaditya was rendered by Irammadeva not as a 
fuler but as prince, This conclusion is based on Hemadri's 
Statement woich gives this credit to Seunachandra and which 
descrives Iranmadeva merely as a brave prince, wentioning 
no particular exploit of en 

The name of Irammadeva's wife, as mentioned in the 
record, is Yogalla, She is described there as resembling 
Lakgsmi, the goddess of wealth. Nothinz about her family 
or parentage is known so far, Laksmi is generally consider» 
ed as one of the standards of comparison for an ideal Hindu 


wife; as such,here the comparison is also intended to de- 


note the Rajya-Lakemi, Royal fortune, ‘This name is found 
° (59) The 
to be comon for queens in the nouse, Of all, standards of 


56. See note 31 on p. 74 above, 

o7. Of. tvairionakapiatravagt & " SGravipaksapaksadalanai" 
4%. Hem&dri's [ragasti, verses sy ana 30, 

39. E.g., the queen of Bhillana II also was so known, 
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comparison, Laksmi particularly seems to have been chosen 
‘for comparing the queene cf this houge Wery probably in view 
of the fact that the rulers belonging to this house are -.. 
found laying claims to a high pedigree by designating them- 
selves as Vignuvamsodbhava (born in the race of Visnu) and 
Yadava- Narayana. 

The name of the town where Irammadeva issuea the grant 
is mentione. as Narmadapura, The context of the passage - - 
wherein this grant 1s mentioned seems to inaicate that this 
place was then included in the Seuna-deda. as regards the 
identification of this place, different views have been = - 
advanced. While editing a Param&ru inscription of V,.S, 1256 
(c. 1200 A.D.) ee was inclined to think that it was the 
name of Hebametnaes By others it has been identified with 
the moaern town of Nemawar of tne Indore vate The con- 
teat of the passa;e also goes to indicate that the Narmada- 
pura of this inscription is no other place than Nemawar, for 
it mentions one Sidahesvara-ksetra at this place which still 
exists there in the form of a temple of Siddhanatha, and the 
brahmatirtha of the record is still pointed out by another 

A.D. speaks 
temple near it. A record of 1058-9/of Vikranaditya VI as 
crossing the Narmada and conquering kings on the other side 
of this river, and another of 1098 A.D. shows that then again 
he was in the northern part of the kingdom, on the banks of 
the cebieae And in view of our observation above, viz. that 
Iranmmadeva rendered material help to his overlord Vikrama- 
ditya, it may reasonably be hela tnat the Yaaava kingdom 
under Irammadeva extended northwards at least to some region 
to the north of tais river so as tv incluae Nemawar which is 
on tue northern bank of tnis river. It may be that bis over- 


lord afforded hin facilities to extended his kingdom against 


that of the Param@ras, eee 
40, I.A. XVI, p. 255. 

41, H.P.D., p 186, Philologically the two names may be- - - 
easily connected. 

42. B.G., I, ii, p. 452. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Seunachandra III, Singhana I or Simharaja 
(c. 1105 to c, 1145 A.D.) 


During the earlier decades of the 12th century A.D, 
the history of the reigning house of the Yadavas is found 
Once again, as on several other occasions, to be shrouded 
in mystery. In tracing the course of events of this period, 
the historian has to face quite a number of problems before 
he can formulate any theories or come to any conclusions, 
For this period we have little guidance of any contemporary 
account and have to rely merely on Hem&dri who wrote some 
two hundred years later and whose account is full of con- 
fusion and uncertainty. Besides this, we have also to face 
another difficulty, viz. that wuen tic material ia forth- 
coming, which is very rarely the case, there is hardly any 
smooth sailing and we cannot safely rely on our oars; for 
the statements supplied by the different sources are found 
to be at conflict with each/other and it is not without 
difficulty that wares to reconcile them with one another. 

The first and the foremost of the problems that 
still await solution in the field is to determine the 
successor of Irammadeva with whom we left the history of 
the house in the preceding chapter, and in like manner, to 
ascertain the relation that existed between them both. Here 
we shall do well to quote verse 31 of the longer Prasasti 
of Hemadri - a verse that has created a great deal of con- 


fusion as regards its implication:- 


* Tagmadanantaramanantabhujapratapahg 


Kgoyipatigh samabhavat sa ha Simharajah/ 


Tasyanujas tadanu bhivalayam baliyan- _ 
Atrayata trijagativijayi ea raja//* , 
1, The following are the sources that constitute the 
whole material for the account given in this chapter:- 
(i) The Aijaneri Stone Inscription, dated 1141 A.D. (1,A., 
XII, pp. 126 £.); (ii) The Gadag grant of Bhillama V, 
dated 1191 A.D. (B,J., III, pp. 219 ff.); (iii) The 
Paithan grant of Ramachandra, dated 1272 A.D. (1.A.,XIV, 
pp. 315 ff.) and (iv) HemAdri's Prasasti (verse 31, as 
cited above). 


80 
Prima facie it would appear that the first half of 


the verse refers to a king separate from one mentioned in 
the second half, the latter being a brother of the former. 
On an earlier occasion Hemadri has actually mentioned two 
’ different rulers exactly in such a Latha sac It is doubt- 
less true that in the second half of the verse we have no 
mention of a proper name which may be taken as the name of 
the second ruler; but it is possible to take "Raja" appear- 
ing therein as a proper name, corresponding to Rajugi, a 
name which has already appeared in this dynasty. Thus though 
& plausible case can in the second half of the verse be made 
for the existence of a second Rajugi in the house, still it 
cannot stand close examination. Hema&dri is rather slipshod 
in the use of his words and expressions, and his expressions 
tasya and tadanu in the second half need not necessarily be 
taken as referring to a different ruler. They really refer 
té Irammadeva mentioned above, thus making Simharaja his 
(Irammadeva's) younger brother. This conclusion becomes 
inevitable when we note that the existence of a second ruler 
cannot be justified by the Paithan plate-inscription which 
gives a complete genealogy of the house from Singhana I to 
Ramachandra, This document closely follows the genealogy 
given by Hemadri, and thus would not have failed to mention 
the name of such a ruler, had he really existed, From all 
this it would appear that the expression tadanu is here used 
for metrical exiggencies and Hemadri did not thereby intend 
to indicate the existence of another ruler. 

Now we proceed to reconcile the discrepancies that 


appear in the genealogy given in the different sources. The 


Vratakhanda records the same 48;:- 


imharaja 
is son Mallagi 
his son Amaragangeya 


2. Cf, here a similar expression - "sa Vadugih"® in verse 26 
of his Prasasti. Here Vadugi has to be taken as a separate 
ruler rather than a biruda of Bhillama III mentioned just 

before and in the same verse. 
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The Paithan plate-inscription has:- 


inghana 
is son Mallagi 


His son Bhillama 
The Gadag record mentionsa;- 


oe, 
is son Mallagideva 

his son Amaraganga 
It will be seen on comparing the lists supplied by Hemadri 
and the Paithan grant that Simharaja is the same as Singhana. 
Both these documents agree in representing him as the father 
and immediate predecessor of Mallagi and describing him as 
an iitustrasuag illustrious ruler full of martial wathasinen. 
In the Gadag record, however, the name of Mallagi's father 
is founda as Sevanadeva, Thus what appears in these documents 
Goes not tally so far as the name of Mallagi's father is con- 
cerned, This point was first noted by Sir R.G. Bhandarkar 
who made an attempt to dismiss the woole by saying that the 
record found at Gadag is to be regarded as forgery for the 
reason that, among other considerations, it is opposed to 
two authorities on this point, viz. Hemadri'’s Prasasti and 
the plates found at paatnan, But we may with due respect 
venture to doubt the validity of the observations of this 
veteran scholar. As we shall presently see, the genuineness 


5. Cf. his description in the Paithan grant which runs as 
follows:- _ 
"Khelatkhaggavatamso rapagirasi vasikrtya karyatarajam 
Yah pandyam dandayitva nyadhita jalanidheh stambham- 
: ° — -abhyarnabhumau/ 
Yadbanavratapatair na samaramabhajajjarjaro gurjarendra 
Sa srimanavirasit tuhinakarakule singha 
ibid., lines 12-15). 
Hemadri's verse describing this prince is already given 
above, The description in both these sources no doubt 
appears to bé highly panegyric; but the fact that Singhana 
was a@ powerful ruler can hardly be denied. 


4, See his E,H,D., p. 180, n. 2S. Besides showing this dis- 
crepancy, Bhandarkar has noted two more points to show that 
the Gadag grant is a forgery. He observes: 

(1) That the name of Karna who appears here as the father 
of Bhillama is found nowhere else - neither in Hem&dri's 
(continued ) 
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of tue Gadag record can hardly be doubted; not only this but 
we can go so far as to say that its statement deserves pre- 
ference for its being almost contemporary, Such being the 
case, there arises a question: should we aiscredit the state- 
ment of both the sources, viz, Hemadri's Prasasti and the 
Paithan grant with reference to the name of Mallagi's father? 
If not, how are we to account for the discrepancy in respect 
to the same as it is found in the Gadag plate-inscription? 

We know that the Gadag record was issued by Bhillama 
V, ana I am inclined to hold with Kielhorn and vies that 
the composer of the inscription/# could hardly have been mis- 
taken with resard to the parentage of the ruler whose grant 
he was registering. In the light of this view the real and 
original name of Mallagi's father - if we are to believe an 
almost contemporary evidence in preference to Hema&dri and 


(continued from last page) 
Prasasti, nor in any of the inscriptions of the family. 

(2) That the description here is merely conventional; "the 
composer of the inscription does not mention a single parti- 
cular fact with reference to any one of the princes, thus 
showing that he had no accurate knowledge of them.*® 

To take the first of these remarks, it is true that the 
name of Karna is mentioned nowhere else, but this may be due 
to the simple reason that he did not rule, which problem we 
shall discuss in greater details while giving an account of 
his son Bhillama V. As observed awove, the Gadag record is 
an almost contemporary document and its authenticity cannot 
be questioned in view of the statements made in later re- 
cords, It has also to be observed here that the question of 
the mention of Karna in the later records of the house does 
not at all arise, since almost all of them begin the genea- 
logy not from him but from his son Bhillama V who was the 
founder of the so-called later Yadava house and who raised 
it to an indspend@nt status, It is only in the Paithan grant 
which mentions some of the predecessors of Bhillama, that we 
may expect the mention of Karna; but the composer of this _ 
inscription has evidently borrowed the genealogy from Hemadri 
where Karna's name does not appear, the reason of which has 
already been stated above. 

As to the second point noted by Bhandarkar, viz. that 
the description in the Gadag record is merely conventional 
and hence it has to be considered as a forged charter, it 
may be observed that there are several genuine inscriptions 
with nothing more than conventional praise, mentioning not a 
single particular fact with reference to any one of the 
princes named therein, To cite a few examples, a large 
portion of tne account given in the Samgamner and Kalas- 
Budruk grants, particularly with reference to the predecessors 
of Bhillama II, is more or less of the same conventional 
type. The Paitnan plate-inscription, again, is rather pro- 
fuse in ascribing all sorts of conventional achievements to 
the predecessors of Jaitugi I (here cf. the verse cited under 
f£.n. 3 above};and alnost the same is the case with the 
Haralehalli record of Singhana's time which will be notiwed 

(continued én next page) 
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the composer of the Paithan plate-inscription who are far 
removed in time - has to be accepted as Sevanadeva as re- 
corded herein, It has oftentimes been remarked that Hem&dri 
wrote in a slipshod way and hence his composition has to be 
utilised with the utmost precaution. His expression "sa ha 
(ni ) Simha- (hi )raj ah" (of the verse quoted above) seems ale 
ready to involve a textual corruption, and this makes it exe 
ceedingly coubtfuld woether the name Simha or Simharadja, as 
it now appears in the available editions of the Vratakhanda, 
is indeed the original a As we shall presently see, nts 
is one of the dark periods in the history of the house, and 
we may well presume that of this period very little of 
genuine account could be preserved to be later on incorporated 
into the Prasasti. Ia this respect it is also significant 
to note that the Nagari va of the age could easily be con- 
founded with the ha of the same See ton and we might as well 
accept the suz,gesation of Fleet that the name Sevana, or 
Seuna which might nave been a variant of the same, could 
possibly be ee chis into Singhana by some copyist or through 
some other aires. This whole discussion makes it almost 
certain that the original name of tiis ruler was Sevana (or 
Seuna) as it appears in the Gadag record, and this name 
either underwent some change or was Sanskritised by Hemadri 


who has done so with some other names in his Prasgastis, into 


Simharaja (Simha) which was later on changed to Singhana, 
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(continued from last page): 
below. But none of these records,are to be considered as 
forged on this account, and for the same reason the docu- 
ment found at Gadag can hardly be dubbed as spurious. 

5. In B,l., III, p. 24% and BeG., I, ii, Pe 517 
respectively. 

6, In this respect see the remarks of R.G. Bhandarkar in 
his E,H.D., p. 242, n. 2, that the remaining portion of 
the Pradasti, i.e. following verse SO, is based on two 
manuscripts one of which is extremely incorrect. 

7, See GH, Ojha: The Palaeography of India, plate XXV 
where the two letters are very much similar. Such a 
similarity in another script in which the account could 
have possibly been written, is also noted between the 
two letters as given in plate L in ibid. 

8. BeG., I, ii, PD. 517. 
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of Ramachandra. Thus we conclude by saying that all the 
three variants, viz. Simha, Singhana and Sevana (or Seuna) 
refer to one single ruler Seunachandra who is generally men- 
tioned as the first person in the genealogy given in the 
later records of the house, 

es bas Anjaneri in the Nasik District there is a lithic 
seoawe” which bears the date gaka 1063, corresponding to 1141 
A.D. It discloses the name of one Seunadeva in whose reign 
the donation mentioned therein was made and who is maptsé 
represented there as a Mahanriga, “great king"®. The record 
does not give any genealogy, but the use of the titles and 
epithets attached to Seunadeva in the Same, viz. those of 
Mahasamanta, Yadava-Narayana, Dvaravati-pura-Baramedvara etc, 
which are precisely the same as borne by the members of the 
house of the Yadavas, evidently indicates that this prince 
was a member of the same house. The inscription also styles 
him as entitled to the use of the five Mah&sabdas, which is 
the highest type of honour that could be bestowed on a feu- 
datory of the age. We have seen this to be a hereditary 
title of the kings of the main Yadava house, and this would 
gof to indicate the validity of @ur presumption, viz. that 
the Seunadeva of the inscription was a member of the same 
house, This reduces the force of the remarks of the late 
R.G. Bhandarkar who was of the opinion, on the contrary, that 
this Seunadeva was a chief belonging to a minor branch of 
the Yadava house exercising some power on a small district 
with Afijaneri as its chief Bs, Here we have also to note 
that the existence @f such a chief is not revealed by any 
of the sources known so far, It is argued that the Yadavas 
of Seunadeda should not have been content with the inferior 
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9. I.A., XII, p. 126. Kielhorn has rightly pointed out that 
the cyclic year Dundubhi when the grant was issued 
coincides with Saka 1064 expired and not with Saka Samvat 
1063 as quoted therein. The calculation of the day and 
date confirms this statement (see ibid.,XX, p. 422). The 


date for Saka 1064 expired, according to Ind. Ephemeris, 
RORRESROMOAxTFOxKKx corresponds to 11-5-1142 A.D, 
10. EH.D., p. 181. 
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title of Mahasamanta about this time when the Ch&lukya house 


was ahowing signs of Peet But as noticed above, the 
inscription also styles Seunadeva as attaining the five Maha- 
BABBAR sabdas, and when we consider that this is the highest 
type of honour taat a feudatory of the first rate alone 
could claim, we venture to differ from Bhandarkar and main- 
tain that the Seunadeva of the Anjaneri grant belonged to 
the house of the Yadavas which ruled at Sinnar and not toa 
minor one. Again, the remarks of the veteran scholar in this 
respect, viz. that about this time the decline of the 
Chalukya power had set in, appears to be less convincing. 
For in 1142 A.D. when the Afijaneri document was inscribed, 
Jagadekamalla IJ (1138-1150 A.D.) was on the Chalukya throne 
of Kalyani, and it was only three or four years that his 
father Somesvara III had died. The description of Somesvara 
in a Sinda record that he “placed his feet on the heads of 
the kings of Andhra, Dravila, Magadha and wei. speaks 
highly of his distinguished military pursuits which might 
have brought him some fresh conquests. The decline of the 
Chaélukya power set in at least some tatime after 1142 A.D. 
when the Anjaneri stone inscription was composed, and even 
at that time the glory of the house had not shattered 50 

as to incite feudatories to rebel against the throne. The 
tendency arose much later, as we shall see below. 

Taking into account the whole situation, I am in- 
clined to hold that the Seunadeva of the Anjaneri record 
belonged to no other than the main line of the Yadavas. 

He would thus appear to be the same prince as Sevanadeva 
himself who is mentioned as the first ancestor in the 
Gadag inscription and whom we have already identified with 
Simharaja of Hemadri and Singhana of the Paithan plates. 
This conclusion is also consistent with their dates which, 


though not given anywhere, can be easily calculated. The 
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11, Ibid. - 
12. Discovered at Pattadakal ing the Badami taluka of the 
Kaladgi District (J.B.B ReAS-, XI, p. 268). 
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Gadag grant was issued in Sake 1113, and Sevanadeva is men- 
tioned there as Bhillama's great grandfather, Mow, counting; 
back from the date of its issue, i.e, 1191 A.D., and giving | 
the usual average of twenty years tof each reign, the time 
when Sevanadeva must have lived comes to be the s¥oond 
quarter of the twelfth century A.D., and it is exactly in 
this period that the date of the Anijaneri stone inscription 
falls, Thus we find that the Sevanadeva of the Gadag record 
was doubtless Seunachandra himself, the third of the name in 
the house, who has rightly been called Seunachandra Ti Z,,”” 
while editing the Afijaneri stone inbwolp tien. Heré we have 
also to remark that the Seunachandra of the Anjaneri grant 
was not Seunachandra II as taken by it. since the dats 
reign of the latter-menticned king dates back by at least 
half a century, his:known date being 1069 A.D. when he 
issued the Bassein plate-inscription, It is rather difficult 
to imagine that he should have ruled for more tha 70 years, 

There is one more problem which faces us before we 
can fully accept the identification which is proposed here 
for the first time, i.e. of the Seunadeva of the Anjaneri 
inscription with the Simharafja of Hemadri, alias Singhana I 


or Sevana. In the foregoing chapter we have seen that the 
reign of his elder lixether Irammadeva terminated in c. 1105 
A.D.; and accordingly, the accession of Singhana I who was 
Irammadeva's immediate sjiccessor must be placed about this 
time. Moreover, he must also be considered alive at least 

up to 1142 A,D., the date of the Anjaneri record (if we are 
to maintain that it was this very prince in whose reign the 
grant must have been issued. This would give him a reign 

of about forty years, and this period, coupled with the 
twenty gm years that we have assigned to his elder brother 
Irammadeva, seems to be a rather long one for one generation. 
It is of course possible that Irammadeva might have remained 


alive some years more, or would have come to the throne a 


13. In the genealogical table given by him in op. cit. 
14. In B,G., I, ii, p. 515. 
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little later; and in that case the period of Seunachandra's 
reign would naturally be shorter. But even then the period 
that has to be assigned to the eucceasive reigns of the two 
brothers Irammadeva and Seunachandra, which in fact con- 
stitutes one single generation, would not ve much less than 
sixty years as we have just seen. And there is nothing im- 
probable that one Single generation should have ruled for BO 
jong & period in view of the fact that there have been ruler 
who enjoyed even longer reigns, as for examples, the Rastra- 
kuta king Amoghavarsha I (815-875 A.D.), the Chaulukya Bhima 
of Gujarat (1178-1241 a,D,) and Sayajirao Gayakvad of Baroda 
(1876-1940 A.D.) in Indian history; and Henry III (1216-1279) 
George III (1766-1820 A.D.) and Victoria (1837-1901 A.D.) ie 
English history. 

While editing the Afjaneri inscription Bhagvanlal 
Indraji thought that intervening between the two Seuna- 
Chandras, i.e, II and III, there must have existed some more 
rulers - at least two or three. He observed that between 
the two records issuea in their time, i.e. those found at 
Bassein and Anjaneri, there is an interregnum of 72 years, 
‘and this would give an average reign of about 24 years for 
three pcdeee, But this view is hardly tenable; for the 
period of 72¢ years as presumed by him to have passed bet- 
ween the two princes, intervened, in fact, between the two 
grants and not between the princes themselves. Of these two 
records, the first refers, according to the calculations sEB 
proposed here for the first time,approximately to the time 
when Seunachandra II had just begun k& his career, whereas, 
the second was set up when the reign of Seunachandra III was 
almost drawing to a close. Hawaxar, as wef have noticed in 
the preceding chapter, we have only one ruler, i.e. Iramma~ 
deva, who is to be placed between the two Seunachandras, and 


the existence of any other intermediate prince or princes 


15, See his remarks in op, cit., p. 128. Also compare the 
genealogy constructed by him and given on the same page. 
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has not been known from any of the sources = not even from 
Hew&dri's Pragasti which we have noticed to be exhaustive in 
recording the names of the rulers of the house even without 
a single iaenpitan sometimes not excluding those who did not 
belong to the direct line, and sometimes even those who did 
not ascend the throne, e.g. the name of Singhana’s son who 
was Jaitugi II, 

We now pass on to reconstruct the account of the reign 
of Seunachandra, as it can be done from the scanty notices 
that we have about him in the sources known so far, All that 
can be known about this ruler is that he succeeded his elder 
brother Jrammadeva, who haga had very probably left no son 
behind him, and that this event took Place some time towagds 
the beginning of the izth century A.D., as seen above. Like 
his father Seunachandra II, he was an illustrious feudatory 
of the then reigning house of the Chalukyas, and as such, is 
represented by Hemadri to have done service to Paramardin, 
that is, Vikramaditya VI, by bringing from Laijipura an 
elephant of the name of Ensclivasatarn, This Lanjipura I take 
to be the same place as the modern Lanji in the Balaghat 
District of the Central Provinces, some 100 miles-:north by 
east of Nagpur. During the time of Seunachandra this place 
was included in the kingdom of the eastern branch of the 
Kalachuri dynasty which ruled over the province of Chhattis- 
garh, We have references to show that from the most ancient 
times this region whigh is known as Chedi, has been noted for 
breeding siophinte: and in all likelihood the modern town of 


16, The remark of Fleet in Imp, Gaz, of Ind., II, p. 21, that 
Hemadri has apparently passed over altogether one of the 
members of the family, Sevanadeva, cannot be justified in 
view of our identifying him with Hemadri's Simharaja, above 

17. The verse recording this event runs as foilows:- 


Laijipurat samaniya KarpUratilakamn gajai/ 
Sa KarpUravratam purnamakarot Paramardinah//32// . 
#8. See, for example, Kautilya'’s Arthasastra, Mysore, 2nd 
edn, p50. Cf. the line which runs as “Kal ingangagelah 
sresthh pracyah Cedikarlsajah" on the same page. us 
ihe GENE Gt Chedi was well-known for breeding elephants 
of the best quality. 
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Lafiji which was then included in this region, appears to be 
the place from where Seunachandra is represented by Hemadri 
ag bringing the elephant KarpUratilaka. We do not know 
whether it was difficult lo recognise such a type of elephant 
and tor this reason the Yaédava feudatory had been entrusted 
with this work; if so, this would also indicate that Seuna- 
Chandra was well-versed in the science of elephants and in 
GQistingulshing their cifferent qualities - an accomplishment 
highly valued i tuat age. 

Seunachandra’s relations with the Kalachuri prince of 
the time are very difficult to ascertain; however, some con- 
jecture may be made in this respect in the light of the docu- 
wents known so far, During this time the Chaélukyas were con- 
gsianily at war with the Kalachuris of Tripuri, and in the 
last chapter we have seen wnat reverse the latter had suffered 
at the bands of Vikramaditya VI. It was probably because of 
nis reverse that these people lost the hold of Ratanpur wherg 
another branch of the sawe fawily was ruling. This house re- 
suwed complete indspendancé under Jajalladeva (c. 1114-1120 
A.D.) who is represented in his Ratanpur stone-inscription as 
increasing his sphere of influence in all eis In the 
same inscriptiong we are also told that he had either annual 
tribute paid or presents given to hin by @ number of chiefs, 
thai of Lanjika-mwandala being one of chet. This definitely 
shows that the Laiijjipura of Hewadri, which we have identified 
with the modern Latiji in the Balaghat District of C.P. and 
which ig the same as the Laijika-~mandala of the Ratanpur in- 


(21) 
scription, was then included in the kingdom of Jajalladeva. 


19, Bor the inscription, sae B.l., I, pp. 32-39, It is now in 
the Nagpur Museum. For the illustrious career of Jajalla- 
deva, see D,H,N,I., II, pp. 506-808. 

20. Bele, I, pp. 35 and 35-36, verses 21-25, : 

21, Hemadri's verse in this respect has been quoted above, mn 
under f,n, 17, Fleet, who was unable to identify Lanjipura, 
takes the reading as “Tafjipurat", suggesting that it is. 
intended to mention the modern Tanjore (B,G., I, ii, p.516, 
n, 3). Im the Sudi plates of the Ganga ruler Butuga II 
Tanjore is mentioned as Taijapuri (&.1., 111, p. 183), and 
the similarity between the names may go to support Fleet's 
presumption that Tanjore was also known as Taijapuri. But 

(F.T.0. } 
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In the light of this information it is not improbable that 
Seunachandra whom we know to have fetched the elephant Kargumn 
Karplratilaka from Jajalladeva's kbngdom may have secured 
the alliance of this ruler who had then been strengthening 
his position as just seen and who too might have thought this 
to be the best way of doing the same in¢g view of the then 
rising power of the Yadavas. As we shall presently see, the 
ate prince had to fight battles for his overlord in the 
oben part of the Chalukya dominion, and it is also likely 
that to form this alliance he might have been actuated by 
political reasons, It has to be admitted, however, that all 
our suggestions in this respect are merely conjectural, but 
they have some chance of being confirmed one day in view of 
some new discovery, 

Now we come to study Seunachandra's political relatiom 
with some other princes of the time. From the Paithan plate- 
inscription of Ramachendra, dated in 1272 A.D.,we learn that 
he" subdued the Karnataraja, punished the Pandya king and 
erected a triumphal column near the sea-coast® It would 
appear curious that this description of the Yadava prince 
should occur in a later record and nowhere else; but this 
objection may be justified with the remark that almost al] + 
the later records give the genealogy of the house from 
Bhillama V and thue there is hardly any occasion for Seuna- 
chandra’s mention therein. Moreover, the political affairs 
of this period are very much complicated in Southern India, 
the feudatories of the Chalukya throne often struggling among 
themselves, some of them desiring to secure political in- 
dependence. However, it is necessary here to make an avsenys 

(continued from last page): =| 
we have no reasons to hold why thie a pure ot the verse 
should be taken as "Tahjipurat®. Again, theré are grounds 
in our identifying the Lanjipura of Hem&dri with the modern 
Lanji. In the first place, as stated above, the region in 
which Lafji lies was well-known for breeding elephants which 
was not the case with Tanjore; and secondly, the distance of 
Tanjore from the Yaaava capital makes it less probable that 
Seunachandra could have gone so far in the south for bringing 
the elephant, For these reasons we are unable to accept the 


Suggeston of Fleet who takes the reading as “Taiijipurat" and 
identifies this Tanjipura with the modern Tanjore. 
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to explain the situation in the light of the known facts and 
it is as follows. 

An important event of Vikramaditya’ s reign was the rise 
of the Hoyasalas, a feudatory family residing at Dvarasamudra, 
the modern Halebid in hysore. Their king Visnuvardhana, whose 
known dates are 1117 and 1137 “ee suddenly attacked the 
southern territories of the Chalukyas, ruled by a certain Acha, 
or ares f, of the Sinda family of Yelburga&, by whom he was 


aefeated. This Acha is evidently Achugi II whose known date 


is igs “ach, and who also claims to have subdued, among others 
tne Pandyas and the king of et who seem to have helped the 
Hoyasalas in their expedition in the north. And in the light 
of the statement recorded in tne Paithan grant, that Seuna- ’ 
chandra "subdued the Hoyasalas (Karnatas), punished the 

Pandyas and erected a triumphal column near the eect, 

it would appear that he may have allied his forces with those 
of Acnugi in defeating and repulsing these enemies. 

At this time the Hoyasalas were also at war with the 
Kadambas of eu Witte ruler Jayakeshin II (c. 1104 to gc, 1148) 
was busy extending his territory in the north also, in Konkan. 
He had ousted Apararka % (c. 1110 to c. 1140 A.D.), the 
Shilahara prince of Northern Konkan, who some time after 
succeeded in regaining his territory with the help of the 
Kolhapur Shilaha@ra chief Gandaraditya (c. 1110 to c, 1140 
0, whose immediate predecessor and brother Bhoja I (c. 
1095 to c. 1110 A.D.) had been defeated by Achugi some time 
dione: Thus’ the political atmosphere appears to be extremely 
disturbed on the whole, so much so that it is extremely 
difficult to settle the chronology of these battles. However, 
taking into account the whole situation just described, it 
may well be presumed that Seunachandra in tne north, as 


Mas 


mominetes _ 
Achugi in the south,, as @ general by the Chalukya king to 
subdue the rise of the feudatories. 


22. B.G., I, ii, p. 502. 

23. 3.B.B,R.A,S., XI, p. 244. 
24. Teid.. p. 247. 

25. See note 293 above. 


26. Vide the verse cuoted wmder n. 5 above. ( T.0.) 
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Other enemies of Vikramaditya were the Chaulukyas of 
Gujarat, His contemporary on the Chaulukya throne was 
Jayasimha, whose reign, according to the Prabandha-Cinta- 


mani of Merutunga, extended over a period of 49 years, V.Ss. 
1150-1199 (c, 1094-1143 A.D.). As shown by literary and 
epigraphic tradition, Jayasimha achieved substantial 
Success against the Paraméras before 1137 A.D. and by 
baad annexing their territories,assumed the title of 
Avantinatha., This success of Jayasimha seems to have 
brought him into contact with Vikramaditya whose kingdom 
bordered the Paramara territories on the south. And one of 
his inscriptions claim for him a victory over Paramardin, 
who appears to be Vikramaditya fiweete’ The Chalukya re- 
cords, however, are silent about this incident. But the 
statement of the Paithan grant, which describes Seunachandra 
as an object of terror forsthe dusjaens, tends to show that 
he kept the Chaulukya prince in check. 

The foregoing sketch will show that Seunachandra 
was & glorious and powerful ruler,and this would go to 
justify his description in Hema@dri's Prasasti as “ananta- 
bhujapratapah" and “trijagadvijayi* of the verse quoted at 
the beginning of this chapter, We have seen the valignt 
part played by his elder brother Irammadeva in the coali- 
tion that took place between the Vengi prince and Vikran- 


(34) 
aditya's brother Someshvara; and in view of Seunachandra's 


(cont#nued from last page):- 

.27. Moraes: Kadambakula, pp. 191-194, 

28. Transactions of the Lit. Society of Bomb., III, p. 595. 
Also see Ind. Cult., II, pp. 411-413 and 422-425. 

29. Ibid., p. 422. 

30. P,C.M., p. 80 and 115, 

31, For literary sources, see P,C.M., pp. 85 ff.; 1,A., IV, 
p. 266; Kumarapalacarita, v. 41; Vasantavilasa (G.0.3., 
No. VII), III, 22-23. For epigraphic sources, see 
Talwara inscr. (noticed in R,M.R., 1915, p. 2); Dohad 
inscr.(I,A., XX, p. 158) and Gala inscr. (A.R., Watson 
Museum, Rajkot, 1922-3, p. 7). The last mentioned inacr. 
which bears the earliest date, was issued in 1137 A.D. 

32. The Talvara epigraph as noted above. It states that he 
“crushed Paramardin"®. In R,M.R., op cit., this Para- 
mardin is identified with the Chandella king of that 
name, but he ruled from c. 1167 to c. 1202 A.D. 

33. Vide line 3 of the verse quoted under foot-note 3, 


above, 
34, See supra, pp. 74-76. 
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adventurous career as we have just seen, we may hold, that 
possibly this prince too might have taken part in the 
struggle, 

While concluding Seunachandra's account it may be 
observed here that almost all the records noticed in this 
section agree (injnot only mentioning him as the first of 
the ancestors but also in Cepicting him very gloriously. 

In the Gadag grant, for example, the grantor Bhillama V 

is spoken of as"extending (the influence of) the race and 
the kingdom of king wisetns i.e. Sejinachandra III; while 
the Afjeneri document describes him asta very sun to cause 
to weet open the bud of the water-lily that was the Yadava 
antiee This description would tend to show that Seuna- 
chandra, rather than Bhillama V, was the true founder of 
the so-called later Yadava house. We may also consider 
him as resembling both his predecessors bearing the same 
name - Seunachandra I, in that he was the real originator 
of the reigning house of the Yadavas; and, rather more 
appropriately, Seunachandra II whom we have seen to be a 
reviver of the same line, like Rudradaman who is generally 
known to have done the same in the case of the Mahaksatrapa 
dynasty. 

We have already seen above that the reign of this 
able and successful general may have probably terminated 
by about 1145 A.D. 


36, Cf. *Yadava-kula-kamal ikd-vikasa-bhaskarah" ids 5). 
Also see eet; op, cit., Dp. 
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Mallagi, c. 1145 to c. 1160 A.D. 


The successor of Seunachandra III alias Simharaja 
was his son malaet We have seen that Seunachandra had 
already enjoyed a fairly long reign of about forty years 
by 1141 A.D., the time of the Afjéneri grant; he cannot 
therefore be taken to have lived much longer, And Mallagi's 
accession, accordingly, may be placed some time about 1145 
A.D, 

No episraphic record has so far been discovered for 
the reicn of Mallagi and we have to depend mainly on 
Hemadri. He represents Mallagi as capturing from his 
enemies a place of the name of Parnakheta which he made 
his capital, and also as carrying away by force a troop of 
elephants belonging to the king of Utkala or ohiabe, As 
resards Parnacheta, the place cannot be satisfactorily 
identified; in fact around the Yadava dominions of the time 
of Mallagi there are found to be about half a dozen places 
with similar names, Nevertheless, scholars have propounded 
their views on this point, Mr. Padhye takes the place as 
identical with the modern Paithan in the Nizam's scent hes 
but he does not adduce any proof in support of this identix 
identification. Mr. Mirashi is inclined to thimk that it 
is the same as Patkhed, a village in the modern district 
of Akola in harks aad as far as philology is concerned, 
there appears to be no difficulty in accepting thie 
suggestion; for parna is equivalent to the Marathi word 
pata, meaning leaf, and khed may be the same as kheta as 
in MAlkhed, But mere philology is not always a safe guide, 


and we must have some definite evidence in support of this 


37, Vide verse 33 of Hemadri's Prasasti, Here the name of 
the prince appears as Mallagi as we have taken it. Other 
variants of his name are Mullagi, Mullagi (ns. 7 and 10 
on the same), Melugi and sa (vide Suktimuktavali, 

v. 8 as quoted in E,H,D., p. 184. 
38, Vide tae 34 of the Panaati which runs as follows:=,, 
" Aga a anivasahetoh sriparnakhetamnagaram ripub 
Abar if enotkelabhumipaladuttungamatahgaghata hatena | 
39, HemAdri, p. 572. vy 
40, E,1I., XXI, p. 131, n. 1. 
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identification. As for the enemy from whom Mallagi wrested 
the place, Mr. Mirashi has an ingenious suggestion to make, 
At Barsi Takli, which is another village in tne same di- 
strict of Akola, there was found an inscription of Saka 
1098, recording the genealogy of a line of princes ruling 
at the same place, the last of them being mentioned there 
as HemAadri. And this princd, who is known to have held 
Sway over Barei Takli, may also have included in his kingas 
kingdom the village of Patkhed which is in close contiguity 
of the former place, And this makes Mr. Mirashi suggest 
that the enemy from whom Mallagi snatched Parnakheta was a 
predecessor of this Hemadri. The above-mentioned inscrif- 
ption of this prince is dated gaka 1098, i.e. 1176 A.D.; 
his immediate predecessor, therefore, must be considered 
as alive some time about the middle of tie twelfth century 
A.D., and this would rake him e contemporary of Mallagi. 
The record also represents Hemadri as defeating Rajila, a 
son of Malugideva (so spelt here), who marched against 
Takli with a large army; and this information is taken by 
the learned scholar to support his view. For, observes he, 
it appears that Mallagi defeated a predecessor of Hemadri 
of the inscription, while the latter vanquished Rajila, a 
son of Mallagi who rarched against Takli or Texkali. This 
theory, if accepted, no doubt solves a great problem 
connected with the history of the reigning house of the 
Yadavas; nevertheless, it must be admitted here that it is 
not altogether free from difficulties. First of all Mr. 
Mirashi bases his view on tne presumption that the Parna- 
kheta of Hemadri must have been only in this direction, i.e 
to the east of the then Yadava kingdom, and that it is 
after capturing this place that Mallagi invaded Orissa as 
we are told in the same versa of Hemadri. But here we note 
that Hemadri's language does not at all indicate that there 


existed such a causal connection between the two events, 


viz. Mallagi's annexation of Parnakheta and his invasion of 


Orissa; and hence the Parnakheta of Hemadri's Prasasti may 


96, 
way have been in any other direction from the Yadava terri- 
tories and not in that of Orisca, Thus it could be any 
other place as it. Secondly, there is nothing definite 
to warrant the assumption that Mallagi advanced against 
the contemporary ruler of Tekk&li; nor is the name of 
R&jila, as/iallagi’ son, known from any of the records 
discovered so far, Again, we are not sure that the MAlugi- 
aeva, whose son is said to have been defaaied by king 
Hemadri of the present inserintion, 1s the Yadava Mallagi 
himself; for a Kalacnuri yrince of the name of Ahavamalla 
is also known to have been ruling at disia“Gine iid, eons 
right have made his reference te this Ahavawalla or Malla, 
calling him Malugideva, Mr, Mireshi hae himself felt some 
of these difficultias, but seore to explain away the last 
of thesoa by arguing that it is impossible that the Kala- 
churis could in that age engage themselves in offensive 
warfare in Berar, so far away from their capital Kalyani. 
But the boundaries of the two kincdoms were then quite 
close to each otaer, and there seown acthing improbable in 
acssuuing that it ts tac Kalachuris prince of this name to 
shom the referonce nad: in tha inseription may be applicable 
All these facts snow that Mr. Mirachi's theory is not free 
from difficulties, but it has greater chance of being 
correet that the rival theory, anc in course of time some 
new discoveries mizht help us in waintaining with him that 
the enemy frow whom our Mallagi is represented by Hemadri 
a8 capturing Parnakheta was a predocesnor of the prince 
HemAidri belonzing to a house which in that age was ruling 
in sone part of Berar with the modern village of Tekkali as 
his capital; and that it was after the annexation of this 
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41, For example, the modern village of Parner in the Ahmad- 
nagar district. The fact that in a later age it was cap- 
tured by Shivaji tends to show its strategic importance 
in those days, If the Parnakheta of Hem&dri could be 
identified with this place, Mallagi's enemy would be 
Vijjana in whose territory it was then included. But we 
can hardly be dsfinite on this point, 


42. P,5,0,C,1., Mo, 192. 
43. Bil, wt’. 130. 
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place that Mallagi invaded Orissa, 
During this time Orissa was under the Eastern Gadus, | 
uabijei' 6 contenporary on the throne being Anantavarman 


Chodagange (c, 1076 to c, 1147 A.D.) and his son Kawarnava 
so far 
VII (c. 1147 to co. 1156 A.D); but/we know nothing about 


Mallagi's expedition to this province. If we are right in 
our presumption made above, viz. that Mallagi's father Seuna-. 
chandra had entered into an alliance with the Seka ara, it 
woule appear possible that Mallagi may have helped the then 
Kalachuri prince Ratnadeva I] who is described in a later 
record, dated 1167-8 A.D,, an “a fierce cloud to extinguish 


the continuously ra€ing flames of the spreading mighty fire 
(45) 
of the prowess of prince Chogaganga. Or this nelp Mallagi 


may have extended to Ratnadevats son Prithvideva II whose 
officer Jagap&la is credited with the conquest of places, 
some of which ere to the east of Kanker and Raipur in C.P., 
and which must have kame been then included in the Ganga 
territory, bordering the Kalachuri kingdom on the east. The 
Kelachuris of Ratanpur became completely independent during 


aay of Jajalladeva I whose eankieet known date is 1114 
46 
A.D, and fror this time they were gaining more and more 


strength. Their frontier skirmish with their eastern 
neighbcurn, the Gengas, appeer to be quite inevitable, and 
in one of these, as we have presumed above, they might have 
been helped by the Ya&davas, 


44, That is, Keluchuris of the sie Sie branch, For the 
alliance, see above, p. 90. 

45. Eod.,7, p. 40, v. 4. This fact is also mentioned in 
another Kalachuri record of a later date, 1181-2 A.D. 
(Z,A., XXII, pp. @2-3). Here it has to be observed that 
no record of the time of Ratnadeva has so far been dis- 
covered, nor has been the chronology of the Kalachuris 
of Ratnapura definitely settled yet, and therefore an 
attempt may ba made here to know Ratnadeva's reigning 
period. The only known date of hig father Jajalladeva I 
is 1114 A.D. (E.1., I, p. 32) and,the latter prince could 
not have lived long after this date is evident from the 
fuct that by this time he must have enjoyed a reign of 
about 55 years, his father Prithvideva's known dates be- 
ing 1054 and 1079 A.D. (B.1., IX, p. 293 and ibid., p.75 
respectively). The known dates of Prithvideva II, son 
of Ratnadeva II, range from 1141 to 1158 A.D. (Zeke, xXx, 

- pe 94 and A.S,R., XVII, plate X respectively). 


chronology worked out from these known mo be 
(P.T.0.). 
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Of the two alternatives suggested above, viz. that 
Mallagi helped Retnadeva IJ cr his son Prithvideva II, the 
former seems to be more probable. As seen above, Ratnadew 
can 6asily be imagined to have invaded Orissa, whereas in 
the case of Prithvideva's invasion of that province we xax 
have to presume the possibility of a frontier skirmish, If 
80, it would also appear that Mallagi might have helped th ® 
Ratnadeva before c, 1940 which is approximately the last 
reigning year of the datter, according to the chronology 
given under foot-note 45 above. And in view of this all, 
Mallagi,/ whose accession we have conjecturally placed in 
c. 1145 A.D., has to be considered to be a yuvaraja while 
helping Ratnadeva, That Mallagi must have been a grown up 
man Wk while rendering this help can easily be concluded 
frow the fact, his two immediate predecessors, i.e. nis 
father Seunachandra and the latter's elder brother Iramma- 
deva who really constitute one single generation, enjoyed 
&@ reign of some sixty ase And Seunacnandra, who must 


gave been very old at that time, seews to nave sent his 


(continued from last paye):- 
A stated here in a tabular form as follows:- 


Prithvideva I, c. 1050 to c, 1080 A,D.; known 
dates, 1054 and 1079 A.D. 
Jajalladeva I, cg. 1080 to c, 1115 A.D.; known 
date, 1114 A.D. 
Ratnadeva II, cg. 1115 to c, 1140 A.D. 


Prithvideva II, c, 1141 to co, 1160 A.D.; known 
. dates, 1141, 1145, 1149 and 1158 A.D. 


46. According to the Rajim (Raipur dist.) inscription, 
JagapSla conquered, amgng other places, Kandase(hva)rq 
Brahmaravadra and Saraharagadh (J,A., XVII, pp. 157 & 
140). The first of these places has been identified 
with the modern Sihoa, the second with Bamra and the 
third with Sarangarh, Sihoa is to the east of Kanker, 
and tre other two, to the east of Raipur in C.P. (ib. ) 
The same record represents Jagapala as conquiring 
Kaékayara-desa also which has been identified with the 
modern Kanker(ibigd,) and this identification makes it 
possible that the Somavamsi# princes of Kanker may 
eet i originally feudatories of the Kalachuris of 

ummana, as suggested by H,C,Ray in his D,H.N.I., II 
p. 811, Thus this land must have been a Done of conten- 
tion between the Kalachuris and the Gangas, 

47, See supra, p. 87, = 
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The latter part of Mallagi's reign witnessed a poli- 
tical upheaval in the country, and before we proceed to. 
narrate the same, it is necessary to have an idea of the 
Situation in general. His overlord was the later Chalukya 
king Tailapa III (c. 1150 to c, 1165 A.D,), and during his 
reign the power of the Ch&lukyas considerably declined, This 
Opportunity was seized by the feudatory chiefs, the most 
powerful of all of them being the Kalachuri Vijjana, who 
held the eae of dandanayaka or minister of war under 
Tailapa himself, Vijjana aspired to the sovereignty of the 
country, and the weakness of the imperial power gave him an 
excellent scope to further his design. Soon after Tailapa's 
accession this general began to appropriate to himself por- 
tions of the Cnalukya empire, as is known from his records 
available in the He leeds itself. There is an inscription 
at Annigere in biarees, dated in December, 1157 A,D., the 
cyclic year being spoken of here as the second year of his 
reign, And a record at Huli in Sel gutei; issued in December, 


1162 A.D, (Chitrabhadnu), claims for him all the titles and 


epithets of @ paramount sovereign, the Samvatsara being 
cited in another record as the sixth year of his ies: From 
all this information, Fleet has rightly concluded that the 
Kalachuri prince made a beginning in 1156 A.D, and succeeded 
in his project of usurping his master's dominions some time 
in 1162 AnD. 

In his task of overthrowing the existing government, 
Vijjana must have strived very hard. He succeeded in secur- 
ing the cooperation of some of the Chalukya feudatories, 
like the Shilahfra prince Vijayaditya of Kolhapur (c. 1140- 
c. 1175 A.D.) and the Kakatiya king Prolaraja II who is 


(53 
known to have closed his reign in or about 1156 ed But 


48. P,S.0,.C.I., No. 120. sore Inscrs., p. 57. 
49. B.G., I, ii, p. 474, -. 1. 


50. Ibid. p. 475. 

51, At Balagamve, P,S.0.C.J., No. 154. 

52. B.G., I, ii, p. 474. = 

53, As claimed in the Satara plates of Vijayaditya's son, 


(P.T.0, ) 
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at the same time there were other princes, e.g. the Pandyas, 
Rattas and Sindas, who did not side with Vijjana, some of 
these being deeply attached to sae = oe overlord, 
while others being actuated by their/imperial itil 


And we find Mallagi as belonging to the latter category, He 


fought with Vijjana, vanquishing his forces; and this was 


the case, as it appears, not only on ome but on two - . 


Occasions. A passage from the introduction to Jahlana's 


Suktimuktavali, written in the period 1247-60 A.D., tells 


us, in the usual metaphorical way of description, that 
Mallagi's general Dada terrified the troops of the Kalachuri 
prince, and Dad&'s gon Mahidhara, as if “churned the ocean 
aaa Vijjana's army, with mt. Mandara in the form of 
his arms. This description of Mallagi, though poetic in 
expression, claims for him that it was on two occasions that 
the Yadava prince gained advantage over the Kalachuri army, 
the Yadava generals on these occasions being one Dada and 
his son Mahidhara respectively - unless we are to presume 
that both of them took part in the same battle. The way of 
description tends to show that Vijjana's defeat told heavily 
upon his resources, 

Unfortunately, the definite time of the Yddava-Kala- 
churi struggle is not known, nor do we know the details of 
the same, It would appear, however, that this clash must 


have come off some nme during the period when Vijjana was 


(oontinued from last page):- 
the Kolhapur house rendered material help to Vijjana. 
See Ind. Cult., II, p. 423. From a statement of the 
Anamkond inscription of Rudradeva, viz. that “Prola 
captured Tailapa and let him off through his devotion 
for him" (1,A., XI, pp. 12-3, lines 27-30), it has been 
suggested that the Kakatiya ruler did so to advance the 
cause of Vijjana (E.H.D., p. 157). For discussion over 
Rudra's initial year, see Ind. Cult., III, p. 468. 

54. For the Pandyas and the Rattas, not acknowledging the 
Kalachuri sovereignty, mmax see B.G., i, ii, pp. 462-3. 
The Sindas, who abstained from acknowledging it in their 
records dated before 1163 A.D. (vide Bombay Karnatak 
Collection for 1928-9, Wo. 147), nad begun to recognise 
it by 1167 A.D. see Ele, XX, p. 113. 

55. Quoted in B,H.D., p. 184, n. 2, verses 8-9. 


aT 
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had been endeavouring to usurp the Chalukya sovereignis? We 
have seen above that from the time of Seunachandra III, i.e, 
from the second quarter of the 12th century 4,D., the Yadavas 
had been steadily growing in power, and consequently Mallagi 
himself may be rightly presumed to-hare entertainedy imperial 
ambitions, which would make him, naturally, an enemy of 
Vijjana. Following this line of thought, we may place hia 
strugéle with Vijjana during the period when the latter wae 
enguged in overthrowing the Chalukya government, i.e. some 
time between 1156 and 1162 a.D,, and only a short time be- 
fore the latter date, For the Balagamve inecription of this 
year tells us that Vijjana had tnen encampsdé at that town 

in the course of his expedition in the south; and this is 
confirmed by another record of the same year which states 
that he had then actually been i) el against Tailapa 
who wae at Annigere in the far couth. and it may be on this 
‘occasion that taking advantage of Vijjana':s absence from the 
capital, the Yadava generals Dad& and Mahidhara invaded it 
from the north 50 as to distract end weaken the Kalachuri 
offensive, Or Mallagi may have made a conmon cause with 
Vijayaditya, the Shilalara prince of Kolhapur, whom we have 
already seen ae siding with Vijjana against his Chailukya 
overlord and who on reasonable grounds may be conceived as 
making a succeseful attempt in his later years to assume in- 
dependence and also as changing his policy by going against 
the Kalachuri general and helping his enemies. In the Satara 
grant cf his son Bhoja II, fcr example, Vijayaditya is re- 
presented as reinstating the fallen lord of au, which state- 
ment has been rightly taken te show that he nay helped the 
contemporary Kadamba prince Permadideva in his “oor 
againat the Kalachuris, who were then conmon enemies, From 


“ “= 
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56, Fo¥ Balagunve inecription, see n, 51, above. For the 
other record referred to here, see J,R.A,S., IV, D- 16. 
57, Transactions of the Lit. 30ee of Bombe TIL, 21 SS 
. ind, Guit,, II, If ‘ ‘i e recor 
= above, under nm, 8Y, alee states that Vijayaditya reinstated 
the fallen lord of Thana (Sthainaka), and this statement 
has been taken to show that he helped Apararka I against. 


218143 (P.T.0.). 
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all this it would appear that Vijayaditya himself formed a 
conspiracy to overthrow Vijjana whom he nad helped in earlier 
days against the Chaélukyas; and this view seems to be con- 
firmed by a statement of the Vijjalacharita which tells us 
that the Dandanatha of Kolhapur (Vijayaditya himself), who 


disobeyed his wae call to attend his court, was attacked 
59 
and subdued by Vijjana. And this is the conspiracy that 


Mallagi may have joined as shown by Jahlana's account that 


we hawe seen above, 


Now we come to study Mallagi's political relations 
with other princes of the time. We have an inscription of 


the Kakatiya king Rudradeva, dated in 1162 A.D., in which he 


; (60 
claims to have ovrought down the pride of one sss dalagta, The 


record has nothing to say about the house of this Mailigideva 

and Hultzsch's identification of him with the Ydadava Mallagi 
61 

is the accepted view. From the known date of the inscription, 


which is 1162 A.D., Mallagi appears to be an elderly con- 


oA Draven 


contemporary of; his, and as observed by Mr. N,N, Das Gupta in 
his ak article on the Kakatiya iasanaye: the respectful men- 
tion of the enemy as the glorious (srim&in) Mailigideva makes 
Ty ate toue that this rival of Rudradeva was an illustrious zu 
ruler, and th-refore none other than the Yadava Mallagi him- 


self; for, as seen above, the Yadavas had already begun to 
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(continued from last page):- 
the Kadamba king Jayakeshin II of Goa (ibid,). But the 
statement of the record seems to me a3 making a plausible 
reference to Vijayaditya's help to the contemporary king 
of Thana, Mallikarjuna, who was then engaged in a grim 
fight with his northern neighbour, Chaulukya Kumarapala, 
and who must have been subdued by Vijjana. Thus the 
Kadambas and the Shilaharas (both of Kolhapur and Northerr 
Konkan) who were at war among themselves, appear to have 
joined the conspiracy against Vijjana who was a common 
enemy. 

59. Quoted in J,R,A,S., IV, p. 34. . 

60. ar "dr imanmailigide vasamgasamayaprodputadarpapaham - 

Prap ta=Sripolavasadesavisayam rirudradevan sada® in 
the Taancont Inseription, 1.A., Xi, p. 13, lines 58-61. 

61. I. A., 1892 . 198, 

62. Ind. Gult., IT! p. 470, This view jis contoverted by Mr. 
Ram Rao who says, “Mailagi hag been wrongly identified 
with the Yadava king of thet name. This is opposed to the 
date given in the Anjixekenda inscription, It is said that 
Rucre obtained the cverlordship of the *Polavasadesa® by 
defeating Mailagi. <A Mailagi figure ina record at ~ 


. Jagatydle and the talug of tuat name i8 even today known 
(p.t.o. ) 
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grow in power from the time of his father Seunachandra III. 
And when we consider that the events recorded in the in- 
scription are to be placed between 1156 A.D. when Rudradeva 


(63) 
ascended the throne and 1162 A.D. when the document was in- 


scribed, the conclusion vecomes almost inevitable that Rudra- 


deva's expedition against Mallagi was contemporaneous with 
tne latter's struggle wita the Kalachuri forces that we have 
just studied; probably it may be associated with it, It 
would thus appear that, when the Yadava forces invaded the 
Kalachuri territories from the north, the Kakatiyas may have 
made an attempt to check this aggression, the Yadavas then 
being a common enemy of both of them, i.e, the Kakachuris and 
the Kakatiyas. If the inference that Rudrafs Rudra's father 


FProla sided with Vijjana in his design of capturing the 
_ (64) 
Cnalukya supremacy, be correct, Rudra's fight witn Mallagi, 


who was @ faitnoful and deeply attached feudatory of the 
Gnaiukpndlukya throne, seens to be quite plausible, 
Despite his failure in frustrating Vijjana in his 


attempt, Maliagi must have succeeded_in extending the bounds 


. husew) Bptumn pln 
of his territories; thoush this, remains to be verified, His 


_ (gontinued from tne last paye):- 
as "Polasa" ' (J,A.H.R,S., VI, p. 26). But I hesitate to 
agree with Mr. Ram Rao for several reasons. Foy, firstly, 


as seen above, Mallagi, the opponent of Rudra, was a 
great ruler and not a petty chieftain; and hence he can- 
not be the Mailagi of the Jagatyala record, Besides, as 
remarked by Mr. Das Gupta in his artiwle, there is no 
causal connection between Rudra's acquirement and Pola- 
a and the defeat of Mailigi, and botn these events 

Might have been altogetner disconnected. Looking to these 
Gitficulties, we can hardly justify the stand taken by 
Mr. Ram Rao, ana the view tnat tne Opponent of the 
Kakatiya Rudradeva was none otuer tuan toe Yadava@a - - 
Maliagi remains unaffected. 

65. According to otners, this date is taken to be 1158 A.D. 
For details, see Ina. Cult., III, p. 468. 

64. This is merely as sugyested by R.G,. Bhandarkar from a 
statement of the Anamkonda inscription of Rudradeva, 
referred to above, The verse, significant in tnis 
respec}, runs as follows:- 


"Hasty@rohapakarmakarmathamatim Chalukyactgaman i 
Sagtadyuddhanibadaha ahvaramatin stamberamasthan 
- - kganat 
Srimattailapadevam......badhva......bhaktya@ ..mumoca" 
I. A., XI, pp. 12-3, lines 27-30 
For Bhandarkar's suggestion, see E,H.D., p. 157. But 
nothing has so far been discovered to verify the - <- 
sugzestion and we may say that this may or may not have 
been tne case, 


4104. 
success in tue north-east, in Berar, ois alliance with the 
Kalachuris of Tumm&na and mis expeaition to Orissa, all 
described in detail, above, must have emboldened hin to 
measure swords with Vijjana. This being a period of very 
great difficwilties for the Paramaras, and the contemporary 
Chaulukya king Kum&rapdla being engaged in other directions, 
Mallagi had no fear from the northern side, Towards the 
south, however, the Hoyasalas too, who began their life as 
MahAmandalesvaras, were growing in power, and the mantemxxx 
contemporary Hoyasala prince Narasimha I is represented in 
an epigraphical record as making “ his standards reach as 


(65) 


far as the peaks of Devasiri". Whetner he was employed as 


&@ general by Vijjana against tne growing power of tne - 


Yaaavas and whether he actually came into conflicted with 
them is uncertain, 

The last regnal year of Mallagi has been calculated 
to be about 1160 A.D. Two of his immédiate predecessors, 
Seunachandra and his elder brother Iranmadeva had a long 
reign of about sixty years for one degen ae. and con- 
sequently Mallagi's reign appears to be a short one. He 


period of the 
seens to have died during the/Chalukya-Kalachuri struggle. 


Between Mallazgi and Bhillama V 


(c. 1160 to c, 1187 A.B. ) 


The period between c. 1160 A.D., the conjectural 
year of Mallagi's death, and gc. 1187 A.D., the approximate 
date of Bhillama's accession, roughly a period of 27 years, 
must have been one of very great difficulties for the 
Yadavas. No epigraphic record throwing light on the 

erie this period 
events taking place in the Yadava king om/has so far been 
aiscovered, and here again, HemAdri is our sole guide. 


Between Mallagi and Bhillama V he mentions as many as 


four rulers - Amaragangeya, Govindardia, Amaramallagi and 


p. 501, .; 
66, See above, p. 87, for the calculation of this long 


reign. 


105. 
(67) 


Kaliya Ballala, thus giving, practically speaking, an averag 
of some seven years for each of them. It nas also to be 
‘noted here that these names have been passed over in later 


fe - ‘ 
Scords alsvu, caceyt in those discovered at Gadag and Harale- 


nhesii, 
_ , (68) 
Ssenseya, 


Whicn too wention only tne first of them, i.e. Amara- 
Thus tie owission of tne names of tnese princes 
in cpigraphical records, couplea with tne short reign that 
can be ascribed to each of them, goes to indicate that in 
the kingdom there must have arisen some troubles the nature 
of which is at present quite unknown, Frobably there were 
séveral claimants warring for the throne, or the princes of 
tie house must have been constantly harfesed by their - 
cnenies, tiz, tne successors of Vijjana who nad suffered a 
set-back at the hands of Mallagi, as seen above. Be what- 
ever 1t may, during this period tnere does not appear to be 
& smooth sailing in tue nistory of the nouse,. 

With tois preliminary remark we now proceed to study 
tne history of tue individual princes of tne nouse after 


Mallagi¥s death, 


Amaragangeya 

Mallagi was succeeded by his son Amaragangeya in c. 
1160 A.D, This relationship is explicitly stated in Hemanxi 
Henfdri's Prasasti ana in the Gaaag record of Bhillama V, 
tue latter source referring to hin as a great warrior over- 
coming his ioe. The Haralehalli inscription of Singhana's 
senerél Bichideva makes him an iilustrious ee. So far 
we have nothing definite to corroborate the atatements made 
in tnoese records, and ois description in them might be no- 
thing more than a conventional praise. Or it may ve that 
the Yadava-Kalachuri struggle, which had begun at the time 
of his father Mallagi, was still raging, ana this prince 


may have taken part in it, either as yuvaraja or as king. 
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67, Verses 35-36 of his Pragasti. 
68, See notes 69 and 70, below. 


69. Cf. " ratpapavakaplustapratyarthinipakananah" of the 
Gadag recora, verse 5 (E.1., III, p- 219). 


70. See note 75 below, towards the close of this chapter. 
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It was possible to make some kind of conjecture about 
the date of Amarag&ngeya's accession, but tie problem of 
the termination of his reign is indeed a great mystery. For, 
&8 we have just seen, during the period of some 27 years 
that followed the death of Nallagi, we have to place as many 
&s four rulers and it is not possible to say what exact | 
portion of this period was occupied by his reign, It may. 
be that he lost his life in the Yadava-Kalachuri struggle 


which might have been raging in his time. 


Govindaraja 

As already seen, this prince is known to us only 
from Hem@dri's Prasasti which places him after Afaragangeya, 
What relationship he bore to his predecessor is not known, 
For Hemadri simply says;- “after him (Amaragangeya) Govinga- 
raja obtained possession of the tue ne 

The circumstances that made Govinda obtain the 
throne are equally obscure, We may well believe that either 
Amaragangeya died issueless, or ne himself or his son might 
nave been superseded by Govinda, who too, in his turn, was 
supersedea by Amaramallayi, a brotner of Amaragangeya. And 
this also shows tnat Govinaa was possibly not in the direct 
line of succession, He seems to have nad a very short 
reign, 

Amaramallazi 
too 

Like his predecessor Govindaraja, this ruler/is men- 
tioned nowhere else than in Hemadri's Pradasti, according 
to which he was another son of eaiteg’ Thus he was a 
brother (probably a younger brother) of Amaragahgeya whom 
we have seen to be # tne inmediate predecessor of Govinda, 

Nothing about the reign of Amarawallagi is known at 
present, It may be presumed, however, that he vecame king 


either by ousting Govinda or in due course of succession, 


The ¢ former of these views seems to be more appeal ing; 


71, Cf. “Athavindata Govindaraja samrajyasampadan" (v.38): 
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fory when we remember that Govinda had become king by usurp- 


ing the throne fron Ameragangeya, tne latter's brother 


Amaramallagi could not asuve alloed the former to retain it 


for long, 


Ballala 

Amaramallagi was succeeded on the Yadava throne by 
one Ballala whose full name was Kaliya Balla@la, as it appears 
in Hem&dri's Prasasti (verse 34), What relationship existed 
between the two rulers is not known. Equally uncertain is 
tne period of Ballala's reign. 4 

Here it may be noted that tne name of this prince is 
extraneous to ine somewoat limitea nomenclature current in 
tie dynasty. He cannot ve tae Hoyaeaka Ballala who may be 
conjectured to have seized tue Yadava throne during this 
period of confusion and interregnum, for according to the 
statement of Hem&dri he was a nephew of Bhillama and thus 
a wember of the same house, 

As seen above, the Vratakhanda is at present tue 
only source to embody the name of Ballaia, as of Govinda 
ana Amaramallagi. It mentions no event of his reign; what 
we read here is tnat Balla@la's descendants were forsaken 
oy tae royal fortunes of tne Yadavas which were worthy of 
ocing enjoyed merely by tnose who possessed some ability, 
and taat from him the tarone passed on to nis paternal uncle 
ua ates fo was no other than Bhillama V. At this time 
this abitious prince was engayed in strengthening his 
position by seizing a slice of the falling empire of the 
Chalukyas, as we shall see below. However, it may be re- 
marked here in the light of the known facts ts that either 
Ballala's career was cut short by Bhillama mxxax or at 
least his son was not allowed to rule. 
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73. Ci. verse 357 of Hemadri's Prasasti which runs as follows 


“Mahipatestasya vinaya putran 
Gnurakta Yaduvansalakgmi 


Sribaillamas tasya tatah pityvyan- 
avyajarajadbhujamajasama 
For tne definite reiationship between tne two princes, 
see below in Bhillama's account. 
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While concluding the history of the house for this 
interregnum, we may here consider the way in which Hemadri 


mentions the names of two of these princes ~ Govindaraja and 


Ballala, He introduces both these names merely with the ex- 
pression ataa, wuich is quite in contrast witn the mention 
of the other two princes - Amaragangeya and Amaramallagi, 
whose relationship with tneir predecessors has been explicitly 
wentionea by him. Under these circumstances should we take 
Govinda and Ballala as not belonging to the main line of 
the ruling house of the Yadavas? Did they oust their pre- 
decessors and were, in turn, ousted by others who seized 
the throne from them and became kings? These are the 
questions which maturally arise at ths stage and here we 
make an attempt to answer them, 

We have seen above how Mallagi's senerals Dada and 
Mahidhara vanquisnoed the forces of Vijjana and frustrated 
for long his attempts to usurp tne Chalukya sovereignty. 
This must have made the Yaaavas and the Kalachuris the most 
inveterate enemies of each other, and there is nothing wrong 
in the assumption that after Mallagi's death the Yadava- 
Kalachuri struggle continued for some time, say, till about 
1185 A,D, as the latest, when tle Kalachuris were again 
overthrown by Somesvara IV who restored the Chalukyas to 
a We have nothing to indicate whether the Yadavas had 
been during this time reduced to political subjection; how- 
ever, we may here presume that they maintained their posi- 
tion in status quo till about 1187 A.D. when they emerged 
as a victorious power under Bhillama V. Thus this whole 
period, i.e. from c. 1160 to c, 1187 A.D., roughly speaking 
a period of about 27 years, seems to be what may generally 


be called a dark period in tl history of the house; and 


probably this is why no definite account of this time was 
preserved which could be incorporated in Hemadri's Pragasti. 
SOPOT SET TT TEP TET TET ET ET TTT EET ERT TET TET T TT ET TTT TET TTT TTT TTS 
74, For discussion over the provlem whether tue Chilukyas 
or the Yadavas overthrew the Kalachuri supremacy, see 
below, in Bhillama's account. 
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Fortunately for tue historian, we have at least the names of 
the princes occupying tue throne nena between these two dates, 
And it may be observed here that all our attempts to settle 
the Yadava chronology for th&s period will not meet success 
until fresh material is forthcoming. 

The above justification also accounts well for the 
omission uf these names in the subsequent records of the house, 
For example, the FPaitnan grant of Ramachandra begins the genea.- 
loxy g fron one Singhana (whom we nave identified with Seuna- 
chandra JII), and furtner informs us that this prince was 
succeeded by his son Mallagi and ne by nis son Bhillama, and 
thus silently passes ‘over the names of all these four princes, 


4A 
follows the genealogy given by Hemadri should omit these four 


It is surprising enough that aia yw Coan which closely 
names, the reason of which, however, is not known. As seen 
4mm towards the beginning of this account, the name of Amara- 
gangeya appears no doubt in the Haralenalli inscription of 

the tine of Sfnghana IJ, but the very fact that he is men- 
tioned in this record even before Mallagi, and without the 
specific relationsoip that existed between tuem both, plainly 
indicates that tne composer of tne inscription possessed no 
definite information about him and was all tne while groping 
in tne tree, The name of Amaragangeya is found also in the 
Gadag record of Bhillama V, but the genealogy suppliea by 

this document we have still ta@ discuss; and more on this 
point will be said imwthienwoonmecittivn later on, in the follow- 
ing chapter, eee ceee: 


74 A, For the genealogy given in this grant, sce p. 81 above, 


75, Of. “Abhiidamaraganseyah tasmin...serereseee 
Ucapudi kuleé tasmin Mailugih.,......+6- ; 
J.B,B.R.A.S., XV, p. 586, Lines 7-10. 


Part II. 
Later History, 
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CHAPTER y 
SS APTER V_ 


Towards Imperialism 
(Bhillama Vv ana Jaitugi 1) 


Down to the ninth Gecade of the 12th century A.D, the 


Yadavas had been playing a subordinate part in the political 


history of the Deccan, first as vassals of the Rastrakutas of 
M@lkhed and then of the Chalukyas of Kalyani. Among them there 
werey one or two who aspired to assume independgnce; but their 
ambition could not be realised, since the sovereign power was 
then at its zenith, with the resources of a big kingdom at its 
Command, But now that the blow dealt by the Kalachuris had 
broken completely the senews of the Chaélukya power, it enkindled 
imperial aspirations in many a heart, Bhillama, too did not fail 
to avail himself of this Opportunity, Taking advantage of the 
situation, he asserted independence and in course of time, as 
he gained more strength, succeeded in bringing under him a major 
part of the Chalukya dominion and assumed imperial titles and 
epithets, It is in this sense that he is known to be the - - 
originator of the so-called later Yadava house, viz. that of 
Devagiri. In fact, as we have already seen, the house was the 
same from the beginning to the end, i.e. from Dridhaprahara to 
Ramachandra, 

The following records have so far been discovered for 
the reign of Bhillama'Z V.:- 

(1) Mardi stone-inscription - It was founa at Mardi, 8 miles 
south of Sholapur in the Bombay Presidency. The record is a 
composite one and chronicles donations made at different times 
to the god Yogesvaradeva. And among them one made in Bhillama's 
reign, in the Plavanga gamvatsara (expired), cites it as the 
fourth of Bhiiia his waheh. 


(2) Mutgi stonewinscription - It is discovered at Mutgi, a 
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issued on a date which corresponds to December, 1189 A,D,, 
the cyclic year being Saumya, which is mentioned here as the 
third year of Bhillama's reign. It speaks highly of his 
valour and mentions some of his rival waeee es 
(5) Annigere stone-inscription - It is discovered at Anni- 
sere, @ smail village in the Navalgund ta&luka of the Dharwar 


Gistrict. It was issued in the Saumy& samvatsara, i.e. in 


eae ik which is cited here as the third year of Bhillama's 
reign, 

| (4) Gadag plate-inscription - It was issued in the course 
of his conquest tour in the south, in the month of Jyestha, 
Saka Sanivat 1113, The corresponding English date is 23rd 
gi June, 1191 A.D. It records a grant of Bhillama himself to 
the shrine of the god Trikitesvara and in this appear all the 
imperial titles and viruds borne by the ine 

At the outset it is necessary to discuss the ancestry 

of this prince, about which there appears to be a great deal 
of discrepancy among the sources known so far, According 
to Hem&dri,ne was an uncle of Ballala (Kaliya Ballala and 
not the well-known Kakitxa Hoyasala Ballala) and thus a son 
of Mallagi whose account has been narrated in the foregoing 
chapter. This relationship is also indicated by the geneahlegy 
given in two of the later records of the house, viz, the 
Haralehalli-and the Paithan plate-inscription, where he is 
explicitly mentioned as Mallagi's som. But quite opposed 
to this is the evidence of Bhillama's own grant found at 
Gadag (no. 4 above), which makes Mallagi his grandfather, 
bis father being mentioned as Karnadeva whose name appears 


in none of the records known so far. The genealogy recorded 


in this document is as follows:- 


ae 
=a 
Amaraganga aa i 


Bhillama 


4, E.J., III, pP. 2ig. 
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How are we to account for this inconsistency? While re- 
constructing the history of Singhana I it has been remarked 
that ces discredit Bhillama's own statement about his 
parentage; and keeping this in view, we find that his father 
was Karna as mentioned in the Gadag grant, and not Mallagi 
as the name appears in other documents notices above. In the 
senealogy given in the three records the name of Karna seems 
to nave been omitted for the simple reason that he did not 
ascend the throne. This view appears to be plausible when we 
consider that Bhillama himself became King after two of his 
uncles and their successors (one of each); and ence ne must 
have been very old at that time; and when we remember that he 
had to acquire the kingdom from/ some collateral princes who 
had wrested it shortly after the death of his grandfather 
Mallagi, we feel quite certain in our conjecture that his 
father Karna could not have come to the throne, and naturally 
therefore his name was not included in tne list of kings. 
While concluding the account of Mallagiis successors, we have 
remarked that this was a dark period in the history of the 
house; and very little of genuine account of this period be- 
ing preserved, we may &lso presume that Mallagi, who was 
really the grandfather of Bhillama was mistaken for his father, 
Karna's name being omitted in the royal archives also. 

This is only’ the’ explation that suggests itself to me 
for the omission of Karna's name in later records of the house 
and for the wrong inference regarding the parentage of - - 
Bhillama, At any rate,we can hardly doubt the genuineness of 
Bhillama's own statement that he was a son of Karna, 

The problem of the initial regnal year of Bhillama may 
now be considered, The Annigere inscription, no. 5 above, 
was issued in his third year and on a date which regularly 


corresponds to 25th December, 1189 A.D. This shows that he 


cao the sexes some time in 1187 A.D. This is the - = 


5, Above, pp. 81-82. The genuineness of the Gadag inscription 
has been questioned by Sir R.G, Bhandarkar; but I venture to 
differ from him for reasons shown in the last chapter. See 
p. 81, n. 4 above, 
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generally accepted date of his accession and/this calculation 
we are supported by three records known so far, all citing 
Saumya (i.e, 11389 A.D.) as the third year of his era, But 
on the other hand, according to tne Mardi stone-inscription 
of tne Plavanga samvatsara (i.e. 1187-88 A.D.) expired, which’ 
cites the year as the fourth of his reign, his first year 
would be 1184-5 A.D, This calculation is Supported perhaps 
by an inscription at Muttagi which purports to be a record 
of his eifnth year, Paridhavin (i.e, 1192 A.D.), and certainly 
by one which cites Saumya aghis fourth ke | To reconcile 
these diffrent statements,we may well presume that Bhillama 
began his career some time in 1184-5 A.D, and that for the 
initial two or three years he followed a policy of expansion 
in @ manner which would draw the least possible attention of 
the imperial power, and thus unnoticed,he went on adding 
fresh territories to nis kingdom till he felt confident to 
declare independence which he did in 1187 on Or it may be 
that his reign before this date might have synchronised with 
his collateral kinsman Amaramallagi, or his successor Ballala, 
or both, from whom he was busy at this time in seizing the 
crown, The first of these views appearsto be more probable 
when we take into account the localities of the different re- 
cords noticed above, the set according to which Bhillama's 
initial year is known to be 1185 A.D., found ax in the Shola- 
pur district, while the other set, from Bijapur and Dharwar 
in farther south, 


We now pass on to make an inquiry into the manner in 


which Bhillama assumed independence and by and by obtained 

6. The Mutgi record as seen above; the other two records 
are noticed in A,S,R., 1929-30, p, 172. 

7, A,S,R., 1929-30, p. 172 and ibid., p. 244 respectively. 
Also see ibid,, 1925-6, p. 142. A Nimbal inscr., noticed in 
A,S,R,, 1924-5, p. 120, mentions Plavanga as the third year 
of Bhillama, who may have been Bhillama V. If 80, according 
to this record,his initial year would be 1185, Flavanga fall- 
ing in 1187. 

8. It is interesting to note here that the Shilahara houses 
of N, Konkan and Kolhapur assumed imperial titles, and epi- 
thets almost at the same time. See the Parel inscp. of 
Aparaditya II, 3. 1109 (J.B.B.R.A.S., XII, p. 333) and the 
Kolhapur inscr, of Bhoja II, 3. 1109 (Graham; op. cit., no.7) 
respectively. 
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the sovereignty of the country. And while doing s0,we shall 
also have to view the circumstances that favoured his plan, 
It must be admitted here, however, that in this respect too, 
as on several other occasions, we have to adjust some con- 
flicting statements before we can present a clear and sohevent 
account, 

Vijjana, the Kalachuri king of Kalyani, died in 1167 
A.D., and g following his death tlee glory of his house began 
to decline rapidly. At this time there were in his kingdom 
some persons known as Ling&dyatas who were followers of a 
Saiva sect; and the establishment of their creed gave rise to 
some religious feuds, This told heavily upon the resources 
of the Kalachuris who were Jains, and Vijjana's successors 
were too weak to save the dominion from being portioned by 
the dependant chiefs, This opportunity was seized by the 
Chalukya king Somesvara from whose father Tailapa, Vijjana 
had usurped the sovereignty of Kalyani. With the help of his 
general Bomma or Brahma of Vanavasi, Somesvara succeeded in 
restoring a part of the fallen dominion and established him- 
self at Annigere in about the year Visd Ae, But the - - 
strength of his house nad been extremely weakeneu by the 
Kalachuri revolt, and its decline had already set in, Sansa 
Consequently, before Somesvara could obtain a firm footing 
in the land, he had to face the rising @f the feudatories 
striving to dismember his empire, 48 is generally the case 
on such occasions, Despite all his endeavours Some svara 
could not maintain himself against these odds and con- 
sequently had to meet the fate of the Kalachuris. The way 
to his destruction was paved by the Hoyasalas who were then 
ruling at Halebid, in Mysore, as feudatories of the Kala- 
churis, At this time Ballala II was on the Hoyasala throne. 
He was no less strong than ambitious and has been rightly 
called Vira Balldla, His Gadag inscription of ai eg 
tells us that he defeated Brahma, the Chalukya general. Thus, 
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was shattered Somesvara's dream of reviving the old Glory of 
his house, Baliaia was indeed ambitious, but he could not 
press his victorious arms further in the north and occupy 
Kalyani, the imperial capital, as must obviously have been 
his plan, A prince from the north intervened and frustrated 
bio plan, And this prince was no other than Bhillama himself, 

Thus almost simultaneously with Balla&la pushing his 
conquests northwards, Bhillama had been making rapid advance 
to the south. From his donation of 1187-8 A.D., as recorded 
in the Mardi stone-inscription, we know that before this date 
his sway had already extended so far as to include the land 
found about the district of Sholapur. Before this date, more- 
over, his occupying of Kalyani must nave taken place, for we 
find tne imperial title of Pratapa-Cakravartin attached to 
ois name in the eee And since the imperial capital of 
Kalyani is not far from Sholapur, it may be that his grand 
victorious march which made him master of the capital town, 
also took place before this date, We are to see below that 
he wrested the capital from a Kalachuri prince and not from 
the Chalukya Somesvara, as is generally believed. What we 
are to note here is that subsequent to his acquisition of the 
capital, Bhillama advanced against Somesvara whose general 
Bomm& or Brahma had already been defeated by Ballala and who 
had thus suffered a reverse only soil his fight with 
Bhillama, Boma had to sustain a crushing defeat ana this -- 
resulted in extending the Yadava influence still further in 
the south. 

Now let us study the measures that made Bhillama master 
of the extensive territories of the Chalukyas. Hemadri tells 
us that this prince “captured a town of the name of Sri- 


vardhana from a king who is called Antala, vanquished in 


battle the king of Pratyandaka, put to death the ruler of 
11, Op, cit., p. 51, 1. SB. 2 
12, As we know fron Jahlaga's statement "tribhuvanabrahma 


kila bra@hmayah” (S.M., v. 13). Evidently this Brahma is none 
else thom the Chalukya Seneral. 
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Mangalaveshtaka (Marigalvedhem), of the name of Villana, and 


— meres) the sovereignty of Kalyana, put to death the 
lord of Hosala", 


Srivardhana, which is mentioned here as the first 
place annexed by Bhillana, appears to be the modern town of 
the seme name in the Janjira State, Bombay Presidency (18H. 
75E.), This Baer port of consequence and has still a - 
flourishing trade; and it may be that its importance in that 
age induced Bhillame to seize it, The identity of the - 
princey Antala from whom Bhillama is said to have captured 
this place is not known; but considering this region to be 
then under the Shilaharas of Northern Konkan, we may well 
presume that he was a local officer or a minor chieg under 
them. Unfortunately we have no Shilahaéra record to throw 
light on this point; however, we know that Aparaditya II, 
whose Parel inscription is dated in rece was at this 
time on the throne of Thana. His predecessor Mallikarjuna 
had been defeated and slain by the Chaulukya general eats, 
and, as the circumstances would suggest, Aparaditya must 
have been compelled to recognise the Chaulukya sovereignty 
and was allowed to rule, But the record descrives him as 
Maharajadhiraja- Konkanacakravartin, and the imperial titles 
and fpithets attached to his name would show that he suszasde 
succeeded in overthrowkng this yoke of aabubordination, And 
it might be that while he was thus engaged, Bhillama seized 
the opportunity and annexed from him the port of Shri- 
vardhan, 

Afther occupying a part of tne Shilabara kingdom, 
Bhillama furthered his encroachment. For Henadri tells us 
that he vanquished tne wicked ruler of Pratyandayg/, which 
is, as suggested by similarity of the names, Prachaigarh 


or the fort of Torana, And the close contiguity of the 
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14. B,G., XIII, p- 85. 
15, J.B B.R.A.S., XII, p. 335. 
16, Kumarapala-Charita, VI, verses 41-72. 
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course of tne expedition, Ths fort is situated five miles 


West of hkajgach and some fifteen milee north-eaat of Shri- 


vVardnan itseii., Ana this also leads us to identify Hemadri's 


Pratyauda will tue wodern lrachandgarh, The identification 


Proposed here gresents no philological difficulties; - - 
Pratyanga osii vecons bracanda, through tne intermediate 
Stage Praccanaa, Woreover, when we remember taat this fort 
wae once welleknown for ite etrategic significance and was 
occupied vy Shivaji in a later age for the same cane we 
feel quite justified in suggesting the identity of the two 
places ana 2lso in holding that Bhillams must have captured 
tuc fort almost elicultancously with Shrivardnan, As re- 
gards tne wicked ruler uf the piace whon Shillama is said to 
Wave VWanquisned, Lubuing can be snig at present, Like - 
Antala, ne tuo may have been 4 local oiticer or @ minor 
chief, 

Mabolasued by tcuse successes, Rhillaxa pushed his 
aims further in the south, or south-east, we find him go- 
ing up to the modsrn district of Sholapur, For ae is said 


to have killed the ruler of Mahgalavestaka, identified wita 


the modern Mafgalvedhen near Pandharpur, im thar district. 


re aon a. eee a a ae 
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This place was then governed by one Billana, a@"we are” in 


formed by Hem&dri, At the present state of our knowledge 
it is not possible to identify this Billana,; and the con- 


jecture of Sir R.G. Bhandarkar, that he was probably a 
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king and renamed it as Prachandgarn, i.e. fierce fort (J. 
Sarkar: Shivaji and His Times, p. 34). This clearly shows 
that the original name of the fort was Pratyanda which 
must have been changed to Pprachanda in Shivaji's times. 


18, E.H.D., p. 184, n. 5. According to wee oo 
of the yratakhanda, this ruler was Vajrin (see H, ai 

p. 243, n. 1), He too is unknown, Hemadri uses Sri bef ore 
the name of this person, which is more for metrical 
exigencies rather than to indicate that he was a mighty 
ruler. 
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The extension of Bhillama's cwsy cver Mangalvedhem 
brought him just cn the western boundary of tie province 
Qicectly under tue imperial Kalachuris, and subsequently, 
pushing hia eee arms eastwards, seized the imperial 
capital of Mie as just seen. It is possible that at 
tnis point his course mignt nave been checked by the power- 
ful feudatories like the Hoyasala Ballala II and the Kolhapur 
shilahara ruler Baoja II who too are found to claim imperial 
titles and epithets almost contemporaneously with phittane, y' 
However, it has to be confessed that we have no material at 
present to enlighten us on this point. 

Soon after cayturing kalyani Bhillama assumed the 
tities and epitners of a paramount sovereign. Whether he 
established uimseif actually at this piace isc not known. For 
we are informea by tue Kutygi inscri,tion tuat ai this time 
ne was reigning ae a@ place cailea ienevalage, woaich I am 
unable to iene What would pes ee during this ex- 
pedition he had often to change nis capital to a more con- 
venient place as he venetrated farther into tae country. 

The name of the prince from whom Bnillamwa wrested 
Kalyani is mentioned in none of tne records known so far, 
and it is g3nerally believed, to quot3 in tne words of 
Flest, taat prior to i1d7 A.D., uz must nave veen a feu- 
Gatory of tne Western Chdluxya king Somedvara IV, from whon, 
in the last year or two of his reign, - with woich his own 
reign overlaypea, - he bag nortuern ana eastern 
portions of the Cialusya icisigeon Bul to ne this view 
appears to be less plausible, ana for tne following reasons. 
From the Annggere inscription of Somesvara, g. 1104, we 
learn that the Chalukya priace could reguin only the south- 


western part of his ancestral don inions and also that ke 

19. Lat. 17,51; Long. 77. 

19A, See n. 8 above. F 

%o. Fleet suggests that this place 1s probably in the 
modern State of Hyderabad (B.G., I, ii, BP. 520). Can it be 
Yaawale which is avout 50 wiles sorta irom Sholapur? There 
ig no other place with such a name in this region. 

a1, B.G., i, ii, ». o18. 
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ne establishec himsclf at this pluce, i.e. at Annigere, ang 
a8 this place is in the Navalgund taluka of the Dharwar 


distrist, sic it was really improbable, thousa not altogether 
impossibis, fur Somesvara to have gone so far north as Kalyan 
which is about 190 miles straight from Annigere, and to useug 
Occupy it, We have just seen that at this time toe Kolhagur 
Shilaharas undur Baoja Il had beon oxtendiig their sway in 

this divesctiou, and it is likely that mucn of the southern 
4d wastern pare of the Sholapur district might nave come 


uudar taeir control. It may be reasonably presumed, tuere- 


tore, tut tue Snilahdras under Bhoja could not have allowed 
Sougsvaca to extend nis sway farther in tae norta, This 
view appears the mor2 probable when we recall that Somedvara 
ust have been also agprehensive of an attack from the south, 
i.e. from the Hoyasalas who too were coming to the front 
uncey Lall@la II, All this means that the province round 
about Kalyan was atill aeld by tne Kalachuris. And we find 
Sifgoana, a son of Vijjana, donating the village of Kukkanur 
in the modern Nizaw's dowinions (about nine miles south of 
Gulbarga) from Behatti in Daarwar, in 1ld4-5 A.D, This 
tends té show taat it was Kaleohur’l Singhana, and not ta? 
Ghaluzya Somedvara, from whom Shiliana captured the capital 
Kalyani, This is doubtless the outcome of the hostile re-— 
lations between tae Yadavas and ths Kalachuris which had 
begun from the time of Mallagi, as ssen above, This may 
also show that Bhillama must have begun the process of - - 
cazyturing a slice of the falling empire of the Kalachuris 
almost contemporaneously with the Chalukya Somesvara. 

We way surmarise tne above @iscussion by saying that 
Bhillama began his carcer in about 1184-5 A.D.; and before 
1157, the date of the Mardi stone-inscription, he brought 
under his sway some of the eastern and northern portions 
of tne 01d ChBlukya dowinions, acquiring the same partly 


from the Shilah&ras and partly from the Kalachuris, This 


rade him master of an extensive tract bound on the south 


22. LA.,IV, p. 274. 
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by the Tungabhadra; and when the possessiong of forts like 
Toran& and forts like Shrivardhan made his power firm, he 
felt confident to measure arms with his old overlord Somesvara 
Some additional information in connexion with - - 
bhillama's military operations may be gathered from the Sukti- 
muktavali, noticed above, In this work we read that the - 
commander of his troops was Jahla, a brother of Mahidhara who 
had worked as general under Mallagi, as seen above. Jahla 
was very brave and is represented in the work to have made 
Bhillana's power firm. And the following persons are mens 
tioned peels his enemies;:- Malla, Mailugi, Munja, Brahma, 
Anna and sibateee, The identity of these persons is rather 
aifficult to determine; however, we venture here to make an 
aytempt in this respect. 
Thus first of all, while suggesting the identity of 

Malla, we have at least seven persons bearins such names and 
living at that time. They are;:- 

(1) Malla III (Visnuvardhana) of the Eastern Chaélukya house 
whose inscription we have at Pithapuram, recording the date 
of his corronation as S. 1124 and issued on a date regularly 
corresponding to eet oy 

(2) A younger brother of the Kalachuri prince Samkama and 
knuwn by his birud Ahavamalla, styled as a paramount sovereign 
He came to the throne in c. 1178 A.D. His earliest and - - 
latest known dates are 1180 and 11386 A.D. eaeate aie 

(3) Mallidevarasa, a certain MabAwandalesvara of the Kala- 
churi Samkama, His house is not known. He was ruling in 
soe. 

(4) Malla, a Kalachuri¢ general, whom we know from a re- 


guard (27) 
cord dated in 1189 A.D. 


23. Op. cit, quoted in E,H.D., Pp. 185, n. 4, The verses 
describing Jahla are poetic in expression; but they show, 
doubtless, that Jahla was a commander of rare valour, He is 
described here as possessing the strength of Murari, i.e. 
Krena, a comparison tnat may have been suggested by the 
Yadava descent of his master, 

24. E,1., IV, pp. 226 and 229, 

25. B.G., I, ii, pp. 488-9. 
(P.T.0.) 


whose record,dated in Kalachuri Samvat 965 (1213-4 A.D. ), is 
recently discovered at Pendra Bandh in the Raipur Btebeiee, 
(6)The Shilahara ruler Mallik&@rjuna whose known dates are 
1160 and 1187 Aig, 
(7) Malla, a general under the Hoyasala Ballala II and men- 
tioned in a record of 1202 peek Probably he is the sane as 
Guriya Malla who fought against the Kalachuris in 1189 he 

There is nothing chronojogically impossble in Bhillama’s 
having fought with Malla III, i.e. Visnuvardhan® The latter 
ascended the throne, no doubt, in 1202, but Siikeges nay be 
resumed to have come into a hostile contact with his as 
Crown=yprince, However, a great difficulty in accepting this 
view is the improbability of Bhillama naving penetrated so 
far in the east as the Venzi territory acd, x evitate to 

Visnuvardhana 

identify/him with Bhillama's enemy as known from S.M. 

Suggesting Malla's identification with the Kalachuri 
Ahavamalla (No. 2), we have to face another kind of difficulty 
His latest known date is 1183 A.D., which is also the earliest 
known date of his brother Singhana, and this would show that 
Ahavamalla closed his reign in 1183 A.D. His fight with - - 
Bhillana, therefore, has to be placed before this date, but 
Quring this time Bhillama was engaged in capturing the Yadava 
throne from his predecessor Kaliya Baliala. we do not know 
whether the two brothers, Singnana ana Anavamalla, were ruling 
simultaneously even after this date as they had been doing 
bueeon and unless we are definite on this point, wé cannot 
identify Bhillama's rival Malla with this Ahavamalla. 

The Kalachuri Pratapamalla of the Ratanpur branch is 
known to us only from a record mentioned above, and unless 
some more information is forthcoming, it is not safe to pro- 


pose his identification with Bhillama's rival. 


een 
wwe we ee ee eee ee we a a we ee ew we eee 


» AV, pp. 35 and 37. 
28. A.S.R,, 1934-5, pp. 62-3. 
29. BeG., I, ii, p.19. Also see Ind, CGult., II, p. 415. 


31, Mys. AR. for 1917. 
32. B.G., I, ii, pp. 488-9. 
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Malla, who is referred to in the Siktimuktdvali as 


Bhillama's enemy, can hardly be the Shilahara prince 
Mallikarjuna (ifo. 6). 


He is reported to have been slain by 
Kumarapala who closed his reign before 1173 A,D., ‘dis Matas 
the earliest known date of his successor Ajayapala. Thus 
Mallikarjuna whose definite dates still remain eeuneeie: - 
must have been killed even before this year, and to presume | 


that he must have fought with Bhillama before this time 


would be far from convinwing. 


In view of the above discussion we can hardly identify 
the Malla of the Suktimuktavali with any of the princes No, 


kxxax 1, 2, 5 and 6 mentioned here. Thus we are left only 
to the consideration that he was one of the three persons;- 
Mallidevarasa, the Kalachuri feudatory (No. 3), the Kala- 
churi general Malla (No. 4) and the Hoyasala general Malla, 
We know that tne Yadavas at this time were engaged in a 
grim strpegle with Kalachuris on the one hand and with¢g the 
Hoyasalas on the other; and it may safely be remarked that 
one of these three persons may nave fought with Bhillama's 
forces. Which of these is referred to by the author of the 
Suktimuktavali, cannot be said at the present state of our 
oma €:.) uae 
knowledge. 

While identifying tne Mailugi, another enemy of - - 
Bhillama as mentioned in the passage of the Suktimuktavali 


quoted above, we find two persons with this name, both of 
them being almost contemporary with Bhillama. They are - 


(1) the Yadava Amaramallagi from whom or from whose son 


33. For Mallikarjuma's death at the nands of Kumarapala, 
see Kumarapala-Charita, V1, 41-72.For the earliest known 
date of Ajayapala, see I,A., XAVIII,pp. 5448. 


See _ t 
54, Mallikarjuna's latest known year 15 1160 A.D. (B.G, I, 
ii, p. 19) while his successor Aparaditya's earliest known 
date is 1184 A.D, (Ibid., p. 20,n.2). The conjectural period 
of his reign is c. 7155-1170 A.D. See Ind. Cult., II, p.415. 


° re it may also be remarked that the identification of 
Scie eeaneall Mallana with Guriya Mall (No. 7 above) is 
only probable and not definite. If the identity of these 
two is established, we shall have two records for the same 
general, dated 1189 and 1202 A.D, (see nm. 50 & 31 above). 
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and (2) the Kalachuri Mallugi whose donation is found re- 
corded in the Mardi stone-inscription of 1187-8 A.D., notised 
above, This record makes him a successor of Soma alias Sovi- 
deva, Vijjana's son and successor, However, his relation- 
Ship with his predacessor is not known so far; he may have 
been his son or younger brother, As for his accession, we 
have a definite evidence to place the same in 1175 A.D., for 
there is an inscription citing Durmukha as his second sane! 
which, according to the Ephemeris, fell in i176 A.D. For the 
present we have nothing to ascertain the last regnal year of 
this prince; however, from his donation recorded in the Mardi 
inscription it is definite that he was alive at least up to 
1187-8, the date of his grant, and thus may have come into 
& strugszle witno iucliews dusine the latter's conquest-tour 
which began almost at the sane tine. Thus the Mailugi of the 
Suktimuktavali may have been the Kalachuri prince of the 
same name, Or he may p& have been tne Yacava Amaramallagi, 
who was @ son and successor of Mallagi and from whom or imam 
from whose son Kaliya Ballala Bhillama wrested the powers as 
we have seen before, 

Brahma, who too is mentioned by Jahla as one of the 
enemies of Bhillama, is obviously the well-known aaa a - 
feudatory to whose valour Somedvara IV owed his restoration 
to power, 

As for Mufja, another rival of Bhillama mentioned in 
tue same sourge, we have to admit that none of the latter's 
contemporaries bearing this name nas been found 60 far, The 
Tidgundi record of Vikramaditya VI of tne later Chalukya 
dynasty, dated in 1482 A.D,, discloses the name ee 
of the Sinda family ruling in the vicinity of Bijapur, who j 
ig perhaps the same as mentioned in the Bhor plate-inscriptig 
of Khambha II, dated gs. 1001 or Log A ptt Vikramaditya VI 
is known to have closed his reignfg ing, 1126 A.D. and in 


—_ (continues from last pace)s- 
It way also be remarked here, ae ery oe ne an Eee 
sersons uentioned nere (i.e, nos. 5,4 4n 2 
one record each, which too (except in the case of no. 4) are 
still unpublisned, . 

36. A,S.K., 1929-30. P.T.0. 
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view of this fact his feudatory Muhja of the Sinda family 
cannot be taken alive up to the time of Bhilliansa Vv. Thus I 
am unable to identify the Mufja of the SiiktimuxtSvali, We 
ang do not know whether by the name Muhja the Parandra ruler 
¥ndhyavarnan whose struggle with Bhillama we are to study 
below,is intended by the author of the Suktimuktavali, Such 
cases we oftcn come across in Ancient Indian History; for 
exanvle, the Goa Kadamba ruler vayakeshin II is mentioned 
in @ Shilahara record ag chhit tka because ne was a descend- 
ant of Shasthadeva or Chhatta. 

It is not possible to iaentify Anna, mentioned by 
Jahlana as a rival of Bhillama, since none of the Yadava 
Tulec's contemporaries is known to have borne such a name, 
Tue Dvyasraya of Hemachandra, it may be noted here, calls 
Arnoraja, the lord of Sapadalaksa by the name pee but 
unless it is known that Bhillama fought with tla this orince, 
it is not possible to identify the latter with the enemy 
of the former, 


Of Bhabhru, who is also represented in tne Suktimuxtkax 


muktavali as an enemy of Bhillama, nothing is known at - 


preesent, 
Bhillama's southward expedition described above in- 


GQicates pretty plainly that during this expedition heSpuaeED 
he pushed his successful arms rignt up to tne district of 
Bijapur, acquiring, at tre same tim time, a great part in 
this and around the district of Sholapur, And this was not 
merely a sweeping raid. That this prince also retained his 
hold over ths region is evident from the fact that he had 


unaer him, as mentioned in his records,a number of officers 
Aw \ 
se] ; 
hailing from these parts, And when nis kingdom had thus - 
37, This general is known by tae names Brahma, Bomma and 
by some otner variants, for which see B.G., I, 11, p. 464. 
68. E,I., III, pp. 506 ff. bs a as it _ 
39. Tbia., XXII, p. 191, "Cf. “Munjeyamanarani Srisiriya- 
devyah amatyah." 
40. J. B.R.A.S., XXI, p.§05; also Ind., Cult., II, 412. 
41, I,A., IV, pp. 267 ff. 
42. Ail these recoras are noticed in B,G., I, ii, p. 520, 
note 5, The whereabouts of all of them are unknown. 
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extended considerably in the southern direction, he founded 
Devagiri (modern Daulatabad in the Nizauw's dominions), which 
he mace his cagital, A close study of the dates of the - 
aafferent recurds issued during tails pevioa enables us to 
ascertain the time of this event. Taus in tne Mutgi stone 
inscription, which cites Saumya as Bhillama's third year, his 
capital is mentioned as Tenevalaye, as noticed above, And it 
is worthy of note in thé respect that no imperial title is 
attached to his name g in this document. But the Mardi stone 
inscription, which records his donation made in Flavanga - 
which is cited in it as the fourth year of nis reign, gives 
him toe title of a paramount sovereign . ‘This would show - 
that Bhillama assumed imperial titles some time towards the 
close of Saumya (i.e, 1186-7 A,D., according to the Ephemeris) 
or in the earlier part of Flavanga, tne following year, And 
fron Hemadri's FPrasasti we know that Devagiri was founded - 
after Bhillama captured the throne of Kalyan. We know that 
the capital of the earlier Yadavas was either Sinnar or - 
Chandod; the reason for this change are quite unknown. How- 
ever, it may be said here that this change of capital is - 
probably due to a better strategic position of Devagirg, and 
more yrobably because by this time the Yadava kingdom had ex- 
tended further in the south. Here it must be admitted that 
unfortunately this cpanue of capital is referred to in none 
of tne epigraphic records known so far, tne earliest mention 
of Devagiri as a Yadava capital being found at present tas} 
record of Jaitugi I, dated in Saka 1119, Nala, i.e, 1196 A.D. 

We now pass on to Sénsider Bhillama's political re- 
lations with his northern neighbours and then conclude the 
account of nis military campaign by describing his struggle 
with his most avowed enemies, viz. the Hoyasalas, in a he 
Gied. Bhillama's contemporary on the throne of ualwag Vindhye 
varman, a very ambitious and powerful prince. Some xm time 


pack the Paranara kingdoqw had been annexed to Gujarat, by 


Kumarapala; ana it was all due to Vindhyavarman's military 


43, A.S.R.? 1929-30, p. 175. 
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5kill that it was again idpetecea, The cozmon bounda 
On ry - 
between the territories of the Yadavas and the Paranaras 
must have brought them to a hostile contact, and it is not 
improbable that while liberating his ancestral dominion, 
Vindhyavarman would have made an attempt to seize a part of 
of the falling empire of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani, : 
a@ major part of which was now in Bhillama’s possession, - 
This made the Paramara prince a deadly enemy of Bhillama, 
and a struzzle between themapoears to be almost inevitable, 
The Param&ra inscriptions are silent on this point and the 
Qetails of tne battle still remain unknown, What we only 
know is that tne Yadavas cane out victorious, for the Mutgi 
stone inscriytion describes Bhillama as a wrestler against 
the Malavas, and furtner below, as a severe pain in their 
bean The first of tnese exyressions only refers, ina 
general way, to his struggle with the Paramaras; but the 
second is more suggestive, - it indicates, possibly, that 
Bhillama achieved some success over the forces of Vindhya- 
varman. 

During the course of this expeuition, Bhillama also 
measured his arus with the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, At this 
time tais country was in a hopeless zylight. The Chaulukya 
king Kum@rapaéla diet in i172 A.D, ana was succeeded by his 
nephew Ajayapala (1172-1176 A.D.). Tue latter received a 
severe blow at the hands of the Guhila chieftain Samanta- 
simha; and besides this, there were some religious per- 
secutions in his kingdom, which told heavily upon Ajaya- 


pala's resources; anc he, too weak to maintain himself 


er ee 
Gia an a ate i ae (San gt aes a aa is at Ol) i a iam ne fae a ae ek ae om Se ane ad (28 eee, 


a4. H.P.D., pp. 173-4 and 189-91. 

45, B.1., XV, p. 35. The inscription is edited by Dr. 
L.D. Barnett (in ibid., pp. 32 ff.) who takes Bhillama as 
a Kalachuri yrince, But he was not a Kalachuri but a - - 
Yadava srincs, as snown by the following considerations: - 
(a) At the top of the inscription there is a symbol of the 
Garuda banner, 30 common with Yadava inscriptions. (b) One 
Ch@undi Setti is mentioned in tae inscription, in line 44, 
who appeaca to be an ancestur of the Yadava Krishna's 
minister of the same name (see J.8.B.R.A.S., XII, pp. 25ff) 
(c)Besides the common epithets and titles of tne Yadava 
kings, the record mentions Tenevalage as Bnillama's - - 
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46) 
door-keeper. His successor MUlaradja had a very short reign, 
from 1176 to 1178 A.D., and it was in his reign that Malwa, 
walen had been a part of the Chaulukya throne from the days 
of uibeneia: was recovered by the Paramara chief Vindhya- 
varman a have indicated above. Thus the glory of the - 
Chaulukyas had been fast Secnyine, ana during the reign of 
Mularaja's successor Bhima II (c. 1178 to c, 1141 A.D.) the 
kingdom was in a complete state of anarchy. This declining 
State of the kingdom of Gujarat must have facilitated the 
task of Bhillama who invaded it from the south. 

The general who conducted the campaign ayainst the 
Chaulukyas was Jahla. We are told in tue Suktimuktavali 
that he led a maddened elephant skilfully into the army of 
the Gujarat gan This doubtless speaks highly of the - 
bravery exhibited by this general on this occasion; but it 
is insufficient to conclude how the battle ended. However, 
we have some epigraphical evidences to throw light on this 
point. For example, the Mutgi inscription represents - 
Bhillama as "the dread roar of a cloud to the flocks of the 
swans in tne form of the Gurjaras", and again, just below 
this, "a goad to the elephant that were the ‘igus .* Al- 
most the same account is found in the Patna record of his 
grandson Simghama, dated in rn which also claims 
for him a victory over lata, i.e. the southern part of - 
Gujarat, This region was then under the kingdom of Anhil- 
war, And the mention of Bhillama's victory over Lata would 
go to show that he met some success against the Chaulukyas. 
However, this expedition was more of the nature of a con- 


quest tour and did not result in extending the Yadava king- 


dom in that direction, as it will be shown presently. 


(continued from last page):- : 
capital, which we know to be the Yadava Bhillama's capital 


as mentioned in the Mutgi inscription rer srest to in the 
Bombay Gazetteer, I, ii, p. 518. 

46. D.H.N.1., ti, pp. 1001-3; H.P.D., p. 189. ‘ 

47, Verse 12 of Intr. Jahl. gukt. quoted in E.H,D.,p.185, 
n, 4 

er E.1I., XV, pp. 34-5, verse 9 and below, 


49, Cf. " laforaskakapa tapa tanapatul" in verse 6 of the xa 


record in E.I., I, pp. 338 ff. 
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In his northern campaign Bhillama also came into 
hostile contact Kelhana, the ChAhamAna king of Nandol. In 
the Sundha hill-inscription of the latter's successor -<- - 
Chachigadeva of the Jalor branch, dated V.S, 1319 (1262 A.D). 
he (Kelhana) is represented to have humbled a southern king 
Bhilima, who is, as rightly identified by Kielhorn and Dr. 
D.R. Bhandarkar, with the Devagiri Yadava Bhillama dite er 
And obviously this encounter must have taken place in the 
course of his Gujarat expedition. 

From the evidence of the record referred to above, 

Dr. D.C, Ganguly is inclined to think that, having defeated 
the ey Bhima II, Bhillama "forced hs way into 
Southern Marwar." But considering that by this time the 
Yadava king had grown too old to undertake such a distant 
military operation, and also that he must have been all the 
while apprehensive of an attack of his inveterate enemy - 
Ballala whose kingdom bordered on the Yadava tered taxy on 
the south, it appears far less likely that he could have 
pushed his forces as far north as Marwar, Besides this, 

the time was hardly sufficient for all this undertaking, 
since we have to place this invasion between 1187 A.D., the 
date when Bhillama obtained the sovereignty of Kalyan as we 
have seen above, and 1189 A,D., the year of the Mutgi stone- 
inscription wnich records his success in tne north. And 
here we are also to remember that during this tine Bhillama 
was busy bringing some powers of the Deccan under his - - 
control and he could not remain absent from here for long. 
His conflict with the Chahamana king, therefore, may have 
been nothing more than a frontier skirmish like the Russo- 
Japanese incidents in Mongolia in 1904. And we have an 
evidence to support this assertion, We have just seen that 


the-anarchy prevailing in Gujarat had left the country - 


quite at the mercy of the neighbouring chiefs; and among 


sia se ssc es) ih enh Veh a cn Tina noe Ge" as et nem haw ea ew fy mn) wei m em me Se ieee IS 


50. Cf. *Daksinasadhisodancatbhilimanrpater wanahrt" in 
E.I., Ik, pe 77, verse 34, Also see ibid., XI, pp. 72-5. 
51, H.P.D., pe 194, 
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(52) 
fallen upon it. This king was, most probably, the same as 


Kelhana, and it appears that while invading Gujarat he came 
into conflict with Bhillama, who too had then penetrated in- 
to a part of the country. Here it may ve remarked that we 


need not necessarily presume with Kielhorn that Bhillama 
(53 

was defeated in the encounter; verse 34 of the a ee 

merely that he was obliged to withdraw his forces, 


The Mutgi inscription also represents Bhillama as a 

"thunderbolt for the mountains in the form of the ae 
Varala is evidently a Sanskritised form of Varhad (modern 
Berar), and this description of the Yadava prince in the re- 
cord would go to suggest that in the course of his northern 
expedition he also invaded a part of this country, The - 
history of this region has still to be worked out in detail, 
and it is not known whether in Bhillama's days it was in- 
dependant, or under tue Paramaras, or the Kakatiyas, whose 
dominions extended quite close to it. As I have indicated 
above, Bhillamwa's grandfather Mallagi extended ais victorioy 
arus in the south-west of Berar, In Bhillama's days a pring 
prince named Hemmadi was in charge of the region around -- 


Akol& and this prince is known to have issued a grant in 
(55) 
kx9 1176 A.D,, as seen above. An epigraph from Belur, - - 


dated in 1172 A.D., mentions one Hemmadi as helping Ballala 
(55) 
II in obtaining the Hoyasala throne, and from the dates of 


tae records it appears quite possible that both the persons 
bearing the same name were identical. And as a supporter gp 
of Vira Ball@la,tnis Hemmadi was @ natural enemp of the -- 


Yadavas who were then rivals of the Hoyasalas for the - - 


52. B,1., I, pe 23, verse 18, Di 

535. The line ae given under note 50 above. I #4 inelined 
to take word udatcat of the line as an adjective of - - 
Bhillama, meaning “who was coming to the north (from the 
south), The word can easily be understood as ut plus aficat, 
and the latter syllable can be taken as showing the root- 
meaning "to go*, This woulda further corroborate the pre- 
sumption that at that time Bhillama was proceeding to the 
north and that he is the sam Bhillama of the Yadava house. 

54, Cf. "Varalasailadambholih". 

55. BP, 95. . : 

56. B,C., V, Bl. 86. An inscription cf Jagadekamalla II, 
dated in 1144 A.D, mentions the Yadava subordinate Maha- 
Mandaledvara Hermadidevarasa (A.8.R.f, 1929-30, p, 171). 
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Sovereiznty of the Deccan, And if so, it may safely be con- 
Jectured that Bhillama fought with this ruler also, Rowever,| 
looking to tne Yadava king's preoccupation in other dire- 
ctious ne can be imagined to have had only a frontier skir- 
mish with Hemmadi,whoich may or may not have extended his 
kKingdoni, 

Here it is necessary to make a few more remarks in 
connexion with Bhillama's military exploits. Verse 9 of the 
Mutgi inscription gives him tne credit of defeating almost 
all the leading powers of the time - the Kalinaas, tne - - 
Cnolas, the Gaudas, tue Pafichalas, and the kings of Anga, 
Banga and Nepaly, ocsides tiose tnat we nave considered here. 
Tunis is eviaently a panegyric of the poet and nence of = - 
dittae Historical significance. 

While déscribing Bniliamwa's expeuition in tne north, 
we nave Wosing thet it wes ail of tue nature of a raid and 
Gia nut result in extending His dominions in tuat direction. 
His gain in tue south, on the otner hand, was suvstantial. 
From his records at Annigere and Gadag we learn that before 
1191 A.D, he had held the country south of the Malaprabha 
and Krisana, i,e. a part of the modern district of Duacwar. 
Annigere is wentiones as the chief town of the Belvola - - 
district which was then governed by his Vahamandalesvara 
Bachana or B&chideva, who seems to nave been stationed = - 
tiere., Ana we are also told tit cag had then encamped 
at Herur in tue course of his cenieanss et and it may be 
that he hed acquired some more laud round about Gadag. But 
unfortunately he could not long retaia his hold over this 
region, For Vira Ballaéla, who was his rival for the - -~ 
sovereignty of ithe Deccan and who had been wade bold by his 
defeat of the Chalukya general Bomma, nad been then pushing 
his conquest to the north. Of this prince, tov, we have re- 
corus in tne same district of Dharwar - in the talukas of 
Navaliszund and Ron, and one at Gadag itself whicn pears &@ = - 


date corresponding to November, 1192 A.D., and frow this we 


o7. Cf. *Herura-sanayasita-Kataxc"vf toe Gadag record. 


ie 
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dearn that just before this date he was at Lokkigundi, modern 
Lakkundi, which is only 7 miles south-east of the place. His 
progress in the north'’soon brought him into conflict with the 
interest of the Yadavas and several battles must have been 
fought between tne two great powers of the Deccan, of course 
with varying success. Both tnese rivals had been etriving 
hard to wipe off each otuer from the political arena, and 
when both of tnem came quite close to each other, there en- 
sued tue decisive battle in wnich Bhillama sustained a serious 
reverse ana was forced to retreat, thus losing his conquest 
of tne region between tae Tungyabaadra and tue Krishna, This 
event must have taken place some time after 25rd June, 1191 
A.D. and before 21st November, 1192 A,D., tne first being the 
date of Bhillama's record at Gadag, and tne second, that of 
Ballala at the same ac. 

This engagement is found referred to in a number of 
tue Hoyasala records which all go to supplement the informa- 
tion of one another, Tnus the Annigere inscription of the 
reign of Balladla ninself, datea in izoz A.D., describes him 
as “a submarine fire in the ocean which was the army of - 
Bhillama", ana aads that tos latter was pursued oy Ballala 
trom Soratur (1Z¢ miles south ot Gacaag) to Lakkundi (7 miles 
south-east of dine . An inscription from Harinara which is 
dated in 1224 A.D, and in the reign of his son Narasimha II, 
and which gives Bellala the credit of ike conquest of all the 
forts between Soratur, Erambarage, Kurugod, Gutti and others, 
records an additional fact that Bhiilama's arny, consisting 
of two hundred? thousand wen witnu twelve thousand cavalry, 
was ame oe Vira Ballaia fron Soratur to the banks of - 


Krishna Veni, The latter account is also found in another 


ees a emcee See a es i na Sh cs am a ca ean ca) maw eae TS STS oO SSS eS 


56. B.G., I, ii, p. 50e, n. 7; also ibid., p. 504, For 
For Ballala's record at Gadag, see I.A., II, p. 299. On the 
strength of a recora from Mysore, Mir, S, Srikanioa Sastri 
gives the date of the battle as Sunday, 25rd December, 1190 
(NeI,A., I, p. 444), This recora was issued, however, in 
1224 A,D. (the same as referred to under n. 60 below), and I 
am unable to find any other date in it. 

59. B.G., I, ii, P. 502, n. 7; also p. 504. 

60. P.S.0.C.1., No. 123; Mys. Insers., p. 50, 48 referred 
to in B,G., ibid., p. 104, At Hippargi in Bijapur we have a 


record of Bhillama,dated 1192 A.D. (B.G., Bijapur, B: oe) 
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Hoyasala inscription, of 1224 A.D, which tells us that at 


the time of this struggle Bhillama di@d of vaxation. Another 


Hoyasala record of 1190 says that Ballala "from Sortir as far | 


as 5 


elivola mannured the ground of his Conquest with the bagdies 


bodies of the myriads of brave warriors of the Sevuna army." 
4 e 


In his inscriytions at Gadag and Annigere, Ballala also 


Claims to lave defeated and slayed @ certain Jaitrasimha who 
is fepresentved tuere as tae rigat arm of Baillama and who 
appears to be, in all yrovability, no otaer tuan his minister 
and general Jaitrasimha, as tne name is mentiuned in the 


(61) 
Gadag record of the latter, 


Here we are 4ulso told that by 
this w victory Bullala acquired the sovereignty of Kuntala, 
and of the dominions of the Western Chalukyas. This state- 
ment is highly hyperbolic; but certain it is that the defeat 
Sustained by Bhillama was indeed a crushing one, his general 
being killed and he himseli being obliged to lose his hold 
over whe region between the Krishna ana Tungabhadra where we 
find Ballala's inscriptions issued only a short time after 
the battle (at Gada, and Annigere), Ana since in the region 


to the north “ 2) Krishna we nave inscriptions of Bhillama 
62 
and his son Jaitugi, it is obvious tnat this river then - 


formed the boundary line between the two dominions, i.e. - 


those of the Yadavas and the Hoyasalas, 
(continued from p. 131) 
yrobably showing that during the course of this battle he 
had to withdraw his forces in tae north so far as this dist. 
(61) While editing the record,Kielhorn is tempted to ident 

identify Jaitrasimna of the inscription with Bhillamwa's son 
Jaitrapala or Jaitugi I (B,1.,1II,p. 218), ana this he does 
necely from the similarity ovetween the two names. But had - 
this relationshép really been existed,it would have certainly 
been mentioned in any of tne records of Baillanma or his - 
rival Ballala, Kielhorn himself felt this difficulty, but he 
could not solve it, And this is why tue identification can 
hardly be accepted, as rightly observed by Fleet in ibid., 
VI, pp. 92-3. There is, nowever, sometnidy wore to show that 
the minister Jaitrasimha was altogether a different person 
from Jaitrapala, the son and successor of Bhillama whom we 
know as reigning after Bhillawa, Here it may also be noted 
that in Hemadri's Prasasti and in several other records of 7 
the house the name of the Yadava ruler appears as Jaitra- 
pala (also Jaitapadla) or as Jaitugi, and nowhere as Jaitra- 
s . ; 

ae Many of these inscriptions are stili unpublished and 
are only referred t@ in B.G., I, ii, pp. 5035-4. 
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I have indicated above tnat before the decisive en- 
wagemenit described in the Gadag record of Vira Ballala, a 


iuuber of battles must have been fought between the two 


vising powers of the Deccan, A large number of Virakals of 


this period a alin discovered round about Haveri in the 
63 
Dharwar district; and this would certainly show that this 


region was then a much-disputed land, the contending parties 


being the Yadavas and the Hoyasalas. The Patna inscription 


of Singhana'’s reign states that Bhillama was a thorn (i.e. 


64) 
rankling like a thorn) in the heart of the king of Raxihis) 


which means that he must have faced the Hoyasala army several 


times in its northward advance. This is also corroborated 


by Hewadri's statement which gives Bhillama the credit of 


killing a Hosales& who agpears to be Ballala's general or one 
(65) 
of his feudatories,. 


Tous ended the career of Bhillama, the first of the 
Yaédava chiefs to assume independence. He had come to the 
throne, like any of his ancestors, only as an ordinary - = 
feudatory; but within a short space of awout three or four 
years ne succeeded not only in attaining independence, but 
also in establishing his sovereignty over a large portion of 
the Gominions of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani. His - 
military achievements were of a very high typs. His wresting 
back the kingdom from his collateral kinsmen, his his expedi- 
tions against his neighbours in the north and the south, and, 
above all, his acquisition of a major portion of the Western 


Chaliukyag dominions - all this speaks highly of his military 

63. A.S.R., 1930-4 . 236. 

64." Rirnatahrtkantakar" , in E.J., 1, p. 341, verse 6, 

65, His Pragasti, verse 38, This Hogalesa is taken to be 
Ballala's father Narasimha 1! (E,H.D., p. 184). It is true 
that Narasimha is known to have carried his standard as far 
north as the peaks of Devagiri, which may pessibly have been 
as Fleet presumes, against the Yadavas (op. cit., p. 501); 
ana this may perhaps show that tue Hoyasala chief killd by 
Bhillama was no other than Narasimha himself. But the view 
is vitiated by chronological cansiderations, For it is now 
definitely known that Narasimha died in 1172 A.D, (see N.1.4 
I, p. 410), and thus he cannot be taken as a contemporary of 
Bhillama, Here we are also to remember that Hemadri mentions 
Bhillama's kilbing of the Hosalesa after the former abtaine 
the sovereignty of Kalyan which took place,as se@n above, i 
1187 A.D. and the death of the generai must therefore be - 
placed after this date. 
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skill and his warlike temperament, It is true that he could x 
not withstand the opposition of the Hoyasalas to whom he had 
to surrended the districts lying to the south of the Krishna, 
but this ig due to the fact that he had then grown too old to 
undertake military expeditions, and moreover, that there had ¥ 
been an incessant drain on his army and treagury. We find him 
fighting bravely all his life, As we have seen, his Gadag grant 
rigiutly describes him as “rendering highly prosperous the rule 
of the family of the Sevanas® , 

Some of the records of Bhillama's reign contain statema- 
Bonts throwing light on the administrative system of his king- 
dom, Mention has already been made of his mantrin or councelbr 
Jaitrasimha at whose request the 21ant registered in the Gadag 
record was made and who accompanied him in nis southward cam- 
paignand was killd in a contest against tie Hoyasalas. His - - 
underlord Mahamandalesvara Gonamras was then governing the tas 


(65) 


Taddevadi country, i.e. the region around Bigapur, which seems 


tc have achieved prominence during his struggle against the -- 
Hoyasalas, And the Annigere inscription wentious a Maha-~ - 
nandalesvara Bachana or Bachideva whe was then, i.e. in 1189 A. 
D., s0Verning the Belvola district of wnich Aywigere was the - 
chief town, We have seen that this tract was then a much-dis- 
puted land between the Yadavas and tue Hoyasalas; and Annigere 
must have been been for thfat reason well yarrisoned for maafanx 
defence, his feudatory Bachana being stationed there, We have 
also mention of a Mahapradhana Rahattoraniyogadhipati Patta- 
sahanadhipati and Senapati Peyigasahani and & certain Malleya 
Sanani who joined with the former in making the grant registered 
in the record, The precise significance of tuese verms will 
be discussed in a subsequent chapter decling with the problems 
ot political administration, we sive agowever, notning to dete»- 
mine the extent to which this general took yart in ais master's 
warfare. 

Bhillama was a daiva, like all other members of his house 


Hemadri describes him as acquiring great walour by the favour of 
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airid (67) 
rish, i.e. the god Shiva. The donation mentionea in his 


Gadag grant was made to the temple of the god Trikitedvara, 
which is evidently a Shaiva name. 


It is generally believed that Bhillama closed his 
; (68) 
reign pr in S, 1113 or 1191 A.D., shortly after issuing his 


Gadaz record. This is an inference drawn from the state- 

ment of an inscription of his son and successor Jaitugi I, | 
which is referred to ia tne Bombay Gazetteer as discovered 
at Bijapur and whicn vears tne date S, 1114, Anala or Nala 


a citing it as as the sixth year of the latter's 


reign. But, on the other hand, the recently discovered Muttag 
Muttagi inscription, referred to under foot-note 7 above, 
was issued in Paridhavin and in the eighth year of Bhillama's 
reign; and this goes to point out that he must have been 


alive in that year also, i.e. in 1192 A.D. This view seems 
| (70) 
to be confirmed by a record of Bhillama issued in 1192 A.D. 


I am therefore disposeu to believe that Bhillama did not die 
actually in nis strusyszle with the Hoyasalas as it 15 ganerail 
generally presuned, but some time after this. It woula - - 
appear, however, that he did not long survive his disgrace 


and died in the earlier part of 1192 A.D. 


| 67. Op. cit., verse 39. "Girisaprasadasamsaditadivya- 
saktih", 

68. E.H.D.,p. 186. ‘ 

69. B.G., I, ii, p. 521. The present whereabouts of this’ 
stone are unknown. The cyclic year Nala or Anala when the 
record was issued according to Pleet, fell in 1196-7, as - - 
calculated in the Indian Ephemweris; Thus it was current for 
some months of 1197 also and this I take to be the time of 
tne inscription, That the cyclic year Nala was current in 
daka 1119 or 1192 A.D. is confirmea by Jaitugi's own record 
recently discovered at a place in Dharwar and mentioning both 
i.e, the cyclic year and the Saka year (see A.S.R., 1929-50, 
p. 175). This recora too is still unpublished and the details 
are unknown. However, comparing all these dates and the - - 
cyclic years as mentioned in toe inscriptions referred to 
here, and particularly taking into account the evidence of 
the Muttagi record which cites Paridhavin (falling in 1192 
A.D.) as the eighth year of Bhillama's reign, I am inclined 
to believe that Bhillama died early in 1192 A.D. and not in 
1191 A.D. as generally accepted. 

70._At ppargi_in Bijapur. Referred to under n. 60 above. 
_2,5.- How ave more details about Bajllama's last year. 
The A.S,R. for 1936-7, (p. 109) tells us teat am-inscription | 
at Hippargi belonging to Bhillama, bears the date’ Bhidra- . 
pada yadya 8; and a record of Jaitugi, at .Kadlevad, was)” 
issued in the same eyelic year Paridhavin, om Pausa*yvadya- 
10. From this it is elear that Jaitu§i may have ascende 
‘the throne between these two dates of the eyelteyear Pari- . 
Ghavia and this may be taken as the time of Bhillana's i ae 
/ deal, Whether Bhillama's: Eippargi ingerfiption referred te’ 
here is the.mame.as abeve is not known. 7 pelle . 


oe | 
mf 
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Jaitrapala or Jaitugi I, 1192 to 1207 a.p, 


Bhillama was succeeded by his son Jaitrapala or - 
Jaitugi I in 1192 es The only edited record of the time 
of this ruler is a stone inscription discovered at Managoli,, 
a@ village about eleven miles to the north-west of Bagewadi 
in the Bijapur district of the Bombay Presideney. In this 
record the name of the king is almost illegible; neverthe- 
less, his description as belonging to the Yadava house, - 
along with some other relevant facts, led Fleet to believe 
that it doubtless belongs to the time of Jaitugi, the son 
and successor of Bhillama V. Another peculiarity of the 
record is that tle portion containing the date has been - 
broken away; but it has been rightly assigned, on certain 
relevant grounds, to about 1200 A.D. The document re- 
presents Jaitugi as gaining victory over some of the powers 
of his neighbourhood, viz. the Gurjaras, the Pandyas, the 
Cholas, the La&tas and the Gaudas. It also states that one 
of his generals, of tne name of Sahadeva, defeated the fuxz 
forces of the Malavas, the Kalingas, the Panchalas, the 
Turuskas and the eae 

Like his father BRillama, Jaitugi possessed a war- 
like temperament. His earlier years were devoted to making 
campaigns against his neighbours; it is extremely probable 
that he participated in his father's campaigns against the 
Hoyasala Ballala II. The statement of the Managoli docu- 
ment with reference to his victory over tmx some of the 
powers of the time may, therefore, be taken as based on - 
genuine account. That this prince was a brave warrior is 


also supported by the fact that the shorter Prasasti in the 


intvoduction to Hemadri's Vratakhanda describes him as a 


71, According to one of his re¢ords referred to in B.G., 
I, ii, p. 521, n, 1 and citing Nala or Anala as the sixth 
year of his reign, Jaitugi began to rule in Virodhikrit 
Samvatsara or in 1191 A.D. But he seems to have actually re 
ceived the coronation in 1192 A.D. when his father died 
(see p. 135 above), 

72. EoI., V, pp. 28-51. 
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(73) 
who had grown overbearing. The same fact is alluded to in 
the longer Prasasti also, and in a highly metaphorical - - 
passage, “This prince", observes Hemadri, “assumed the - 
sacrificial vow on the holy ground of the battle-field and 
throwing a great many kings into the fire of his prowess by 
means of the laddlesof his weapon, performed human sacrifice 
by immolating a victim in the shape of the fierce Rudra, 
the lord of the Tailangas, and vanquished the three oan 

As to Jaitugi's victory over the Tailangas, it has 
been mentioned in several otle r records of the héuse; and 
this problem we shall discuss lat@r on. Here we may only 
consider who were the great many kings whom Jaitugi is re- 
presented in tiee Prasasti as “throwing imto the fire of his 
prowess", i,e, in the plain language, to have killed or xun 
vanquished, It is doubtless true that Hemadri's language 
in describing this prince is highly ornamentak; but the 
historical truth underlying it can scarcely be rejected on 
this account, It is evident, therefore, that following his 
father's foot-steps, Jaitugi sought to extend his kingdom, 
and while doing so, he came into a hostile contact with 
some of the powers of his neighbourhood; and véry likely 
these are the powers that have been mentioned in the docu- 
ment discovered at Managoli, which extols the king by stat- 
ing that he defeated the Gurjaras, the Pandyas, the Cholas, 
the Latas and the Gaudas, In the absence of any details, it 
is extremely difficult to turn the statement of this record 
to any historical account; equally difficult is the task of 
settling the chronology of the battles fought and to de- 
scribe the course of events followed in the same. An axkem 
attempt to study the political situation of the time, how- 
ever, may be of help to solve this intricate problem. 

We saw how rapidly the Yadavas had been growing in 


73, Of. * Uddamadarparipusarpavigangara, ah" in verse 5. 
74, Verse no, 41 as translated by R.G, Bhandarkar in his 

E,H.D., p. 186. In the third line of the verse, however, 

the reading is raudrasya and not rudrasya, to which we ska 


shall return just below. 
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power under Bhillama V and how hard they had since been 
striving not only to bring under control the whole of the 
country of the Western Chalukyas but also to extend their 
Sphere of influence further in all directions. The - ~« 
difficulties in the task were numerous; their kingdom was 
then surrounded on all sides by powerful enemies - the 
Paramaras in the north, the Chalukyas of Gujarat to the 
north-west, the Hoyasalas of Halebid in the south and the 
Kakatiyas of Waryangal in the east - all mighty powers, 
each of these then endeavouring to obtain the sovereignty 
of the Deccan. To establish Yadava sovereignty over the 
land of Kuntala and Maharastra was to face all these pane 
powers very strongly so as to being them under control; 7 
in this respect a great deal has been related above. Along 
with the throne of Devagiri, Jaitugi had also ingerited . 
from his illustrious father a bitter and Lengontanding, Z 
against each of the above-mentioned powers; and, being ir- 
duced by the imperial ambitions, he lost no time in -- 
preparing himself to measure his strength with them. 

With these preliminary remarks, we now proceed to 
study Jaitugi's invasion in Gujarat. It is true that it 
was not much time since his father had ween foiled in his 
aftempt to invade the country; at that time the failure g 
of the Yadavas was due to their being hard-pressed, as 
seen above; and Gujarat continued to be in the same state 
of disorder that had actuated the aged king to invade it. 
Nay, the situation was rather worse. Tempted by its un- 
bounded resources, Qutb-ud-din Aibak, the Muslim general, 
fell upon the province from the north and invaded it, - 
setting terror into the hearts of the people. It was - 
hare to repel the overwhelming tide of foreign troops; in 
his attempt to save the prestige of the country and its 
people, general Kum&rap@la was slain; and following this, 
there was b& bloodshed, murder, turmoil, disorder, yik&ag 


pillage and all. The country was overrun by the 
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ee ee Bypima fleeing away for life, ina wild 
state of alarm. This event took place in 1194 A,D,, only « 
couple of years after Jaitugi ascended the throne, 

With this state of disorder prevailing in it, Gujarat 
became exposed to constant hostile ineursions, This greatly 
facilitated the task of Jaitugi who had been watching an 
opportunity to avenge his father's defeat at the hands of 
the Chaulukyas. Suddenly he directed a campaign in this «- 
direction, and during this campaign it was the country of - 
Lata that had first to feel the strong arms of the Yadatas, 
This region, which lay between the Mahi and the lower fae 
and formed a part of Gujarat itself, by then governed by a 
chief, Simha by name, who professed allegiance to the Chau-~ 
lukya throne of Anhilwar, Unfortunately we have no know- 
ledge of the engagement that ensued, nog the means of - 
ascertaining whether and what type of stand the Lata ruler 
made; he was, as it would of course seem to have been the 
case, unable to cope with the circumstances and was subdued, 
with his future uncertain, This appears to be the incident 
alluded to in the Managoli record, by the expression "jita- 

Thus after all Jaitugi came out victorious in this 
campaign; we, however, cannot be definite in maintaining thm 
that he retained his hold over the region for long. On the 
other hand, the circumstances tend to show that hés success 
was only a short-lived one, For it was almost sfwul tancousy 
with him that Subhatavarman, the contemporary king of Malwa, 
marched against Lata, probably being actuated by a similar 
motive, The story ‘narrated in the Hammira-Mada-Mardana, a 
drama written some time about the first quarter of the 13th 


(77 
century A, d, In ita second act we read how Subhatavarman 
75. Yor. the details, see Briggs: Firishta, I, p. 194; and 
Camb. Hist. of Ind., III, p. 43. 
76. X4&. For the situation and early history of Lata, see 


B.G., I, ii, pp. 309 f. 
77. As for the date of the drama, see A.B. Keith: Sanskrit 


Drama, p. 248. 
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emerged victorious on this occasion, how he ravaged the * 
country and plundered its riches, He is also represented t 
have brought Simha under political écviavticn, 

The victory achieved by the Pavestiras over the region 
of Lata had far-reaching effects on the history of the time. 
It was bitterly felt by the Government of Anhilwar whioh had 
80 long exerted its Supremacy over the land; to Subhatavarnan 
on tne othe hand, this gain waw really Significant. It | 
gave his victorious army a base for making raids over Gujarat. 
proper, For the time being the Paramara forces succeeded in 
doing this; they plundered the riches of the country and 
laid waste an extensive part around, But this state of - 
affairsa did not last long. For we have evidence to show - 
that Subhatavarman's progress was checked by the united fuxm 
forces of the Chatlukya generals Lavanaprasada and shridhara, 
Nevertheless, the Param&ra raid weakened the Chalukya power 
to a further extent. 

Perhaps it was at this very juncture that the success- 
ful forces of Jaitugi, who had been all the while watching 
the situation with care, advanced further in Gujarat. During 
the course of this expedition, he seems to have gained some 
local success, as we are informed by the Managoli document, 
by the expression "jitagurjaram’ The same record also ex- 
tols Jaitugi's general Sahadeva as gaining victory over a 
leader of the forces of Malwa whose name, how8ver, is not 
given in it. The whole situation remains stilled veiled in 
mystery; nevertheless, from the existing material the follow 
ing conjecture may be made in this respect. 

We have already seen that at this time Subhatavarman 
was engayed in invading Lata; and it appears possible that 


pr 
taking advantage of his abse og, the Yadava ruler directed 


78. HMM . 17; also see H,P.D., DP. 197. 

719, The Feraval stone-inseription of Shridhara, dated v.8. 
1273 (1216 A.D.) tells us that by his counsel Bhima “made 
again stable the country that had been shaken by the war- 
elephants of Malwa and protected Devapattana by his power 
(E,I., II, pp. 437-"46). 
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motive of this step probably being that while the Paramara 
ruler would direct his attention to his sapital fcr its de. 
fence, Jaitugi woulda get an exczllent opportunity to invade 
Gujarat, Following this conjecture we may also presume that 
the forces that the Yadava general is represented to have 
Vanquished were either those which had probably been - -~ 
stationed on the boundary of the kingdom in comprehension of 
a foreign attack, or those despatched against him on the 
Occasion, or those actually employed in Subhatavarman's :cam- 
b&ign against Lata, Be whatever it may, as a result of his 
Gefeat the Paramara ruler's further plans appear to have 
been frustrated and Jaitugi obtained the Opportunity he - 
desired, For the time being his forces went on unopposed, 
presumably gaining some preliminary success, till his en- 
croachment was resisted by the Chaulukya general Lavana- 
prasada who had repulsed the Paramara forces only a short 
time before. This event is to be placed some tame prior to 
about 1200 A.D, which is the approximate date ascribed to 
the Managoli record where it has been alluded to. Perhaps 
we can date it back by five or six years. Hemadri suggests 
that the killing of Rudra was the last incident in Jaitugi's 
career, and this happened in 1195-6 A.D.,as we shall see 
below while dealing with this problem. 

While describing Jaitugi's invasion in the north, we 
have presumed here that he came into hostile contact with 
the Paramaras. It has, however, to be admitted here that 
neither the name Paramara nor their king Subsatavarman who 
was Jaitugi's contemporary, is mentioned in any of the - - 
epigraphical records, and it is merely an inference from a 
statement of the Managoli record referred to above, viz. 
that the Yadava general Sahadeva defeated a Malava-danda- 
viggnien Following this expression,we have taken the Malavas 
as identical with the Paramaras. There were, however, at 


that time, Malavas in the south also, viz. the chiefs of 


' 61 
Sembonnari (Tirunpattur rary) and it is not known whether 


80. Gf, "iid lavadan . 
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the Managoli record refers to these People as defeated by 
the Yadava general Sahadeva. 

Jaitugi's invasion in the north was merely of the - 
nature of a raid; he could not devote more attention in this 
direction due to the fact that he had to offer at the same 
time a resistance to tne Hoyasalas, the hereditary enemies 
of aia house, who had been striving nard to extend their - 


dominionsin tus nortn, We have seen how the Hoyasala king 


Ballala II Gad succeeded in wresting from Bhillama the re- 
Sion around Sortir, Lakxhundi and Gadag on the north of the 
Tungabhacra, and following this, throughout the period of 
Jaitugi's reign the Hoyasalas had been constantly attacking 
the southern frontier of the Yadava kingdom. Thus in 1194 
A.D, Balldla laid siege to Kurudakote in hatee in 1197 
A.D. le was encamped at Halivur or Vijayasamudra on the - 
as ie of the Tungabhadra in the course of his northern con~ 
quest during which in 1198 A.D. he advanced up to Kukkanir 
xopeala, anc in 1199 A.D, we again find him at takandd. 
Again, in 1203 A.D. the Hoyasalas are mentioned as fighting 
against the vadaves and in 1204 A.D, Ballala was aa er: ed at 
Hallwur where a Yadava general Bichasetti died fisting: o-e- 
And a record of 1209 A.D, tells us that in that year Ballala 
was encamped at Vijayasamudra, again, on his expedition - - 
against the itetns. All these evidences go to show that 
the Yadava-Hoyasala struggle was indeed protracted, but it 
may be doubted whether Balladla succeeded in extending his 
empire in the north. Looking to his active part in the - - 
Chola politica of this denen the one and ite prolonged, 
etruggle s& with the Kadambas of Hangal on the other, we 


Tbid., 
Toid., IV. 
86. Yoic,, VII, Shk, 244. 
Toid., Wi, Ka. 150. 
88, Tbid., V, Cn. 172. 


89. N », 1, pp. 412-5. 
90. BGs, I, 44, p. 563. E.C., VI, Gn. 40. 
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concentrate his attention acainst the Yaoavas during all this 
period and in spite of his constant raids over it the south- 
@rn boundary of the Yaédava kingdom remained almost the same 
during Jaitugi's reign, 

The Manegoli record refers to Jaitugi’s victory over 
the Cholas also, by the expression *jita-Cholan", and we may 
hold that he defeated them in the course of his invasion in 


the south, It is, however, difficult to identify these - - 


euemics cf Jaitugi. His contemporary Chola king was Kulo- 
tturiga ITT (1178-1216 A.D,) and during his reign the Chola 
empire was fast declining in consequence of the rising Kaka- 
tiya power in the north and the Pandya civil war in the - 
aouth in which he had to eae And taking advantage 

rf tis stata of affairs, Jaitusi may have invaded the - - 
Chola kingdom, It was in his reign that sowe feudatories 
were gaining promineNce; and it is equally possible that 
some of these feudatories mizht have been defeated by the 
Yadava ruler in a frontiar skirmish, For example, we hear 
of the Cholas of Kundur who were the vassals of the Kakatiya 
tarone, and it is natural toe presume taat these people were 
vanquished by Jaitugi during the course of nis struggle - 
with Rudradeva which we are to study pelov, Towards the 
close of the 12th certury A.D. the districts of Chingleput 
ané horth Arcot were in the posszesionys of certain chiefs 
woo claim Karixadla as their encestorg; and & chief belong- 
ing to tnois line, Nallasiaaha, according to some records 
of 1205 A.D, found in Conjeeveran ang its neighbourhood, 
captured es, Thus there were at thet time a number of 
the Chola feudatory families, and under the present state 
of our knowledge it is difficult to ascertain which mi of 
tusse families 1 referred to in the Managol.i record which 


reprecents Jaituci as gaining victory over the Cholas. 


During this invasion Jaitugi extended his conquests 


33. NN. Sastri: Tre Celas, pp. 57-8. 
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Presidency. This region was then under the Bana chiefs of 
Magadai and was known as the Magara kingdom, the seat of +4 


its ema being at Arkalur on the border of these 
districts. 


This kingdom appears to have been invaded by 
Bhillama V, according to his inscription of the cyclic year 
Saumya, i.e, 1189 A.D, which mentions his subordinate - - 
officer Mahapradhana Laksmidevanayaka as as Magaramurari or 
wrestler against the Pe 4, And again Jaitugi invaded it 
as we know from one of his records, dated in 1199 A,D.which 
mentions a Magaramurari. soy aiende tres. One Mahapradhana 
Soyideva Dandanayaka is mentioned in an inscription of 1192 
A.D., but without the title viperamunne, And if this -- 
Soyideva is the same of the record of 1199 A.D,, te may say 
that the Yadavas raided the Magara country some time bet- 
ween these two dates, Whether Jaitugi succeeded in includ- 
ing this region in his empire is uncertain. 

To the south of the Chola empire lay the territories 
of the Pandyas and the latter had to suffer the yoke of the 
former from about 920 A.D.down to the end of the 12th - - 
century A.D, Jaitugi's contemporary on the Pandya throne 
was Jataévarman Kulashekhara I (1190-1216 A.D.) who obtained 
the kingdom by the support of the Chola suzerain, the other 
clabmant being tka Parakrama Pandya who was a protege of 
Parakramabahu the Great, king of Ceylon. Thus there was a 
civil war in the Pandya kingdom, and it was perhaps at this 
time that Jaitugi invaded it, as we know from the Managoli 
record which represents him as gaining victory over the - - 
Pandyas also. 

The same record claims for Jaitugi's general Sahadeva 
a victory over the Pafichalas also, These are not northern- 
ers, for we find Paiichala or Panchalanadu in the Chola - - 
country, as mentioned in the Tiruvendipuram inscription. It 
is possible to identify this place with Paccur near Shri- 


. €98) 
rangam, At this time it may have been included in the - - 


94, Q.J.M.S., 1959. 95. A.S.R., 1924-5, p.120 
96, M.E.R., 1937, B. 18. 97, Ibid., EB. 43. 


98. See N,J.A., IV, p. 3561. 
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Chola country. 

I shall conclude the account of Jaitugi's warfare by 
describing his struggle with the Kakatiyas which was indeed 
determined, We have seen how the downfall of the Western 
Chalukya house gave the Kakatiya king Prola II an excellent 
Scope to assert independence and how he crossed sowrds with 
his erstwhile master Tailapa II, Prola was succeeded by his 
80n Rudra II in about 1158 A.D., under whom the Kakatiya - 
power was at its zenith; and his kingdom being bordeved on 
the west by the Yadava territories, a clash between the two 
rising powers became a matter of heats In the last - 
chapter we have already seen how Jaitugi's grandfathe Makix 
Mallagi had been dbekeeatea/ tis Kakatiyas in his aggressive 
campaign agaimst the Kalachuris, and the Yadavas had then 
to sustain a reverse, Bhillama V had no time to retrieve 
this reverse, for besides being old,he had been occupied in 
Strengthening his hold on his frest conquests, against the 
overwhelming aggression of the Hoyasala king Ballala II. - < 
But Jaitugi, a brave and Spirited man as ne was, could not 
bear this indemnity to his house and he determined to put 
down the strength of the Kakatiya power. He directed ex- 
peditions against the Kakatiyas. This was the time when the 
Hoyasala king Ballala Il had been engaged in a dispute with 
Kamadeva, the Kadamba chief of Hangal, which lasted practiey 
from 1196 to 1203 A.D, A record of 1196 A.D. tells us that 
Ballaja, who has then encamped at Anekere, was caasuane iy 
was compelled to retreat, his general sahani being killed. 
fnus he was rendered incapable of making further aggression, 
at least for some time,and Jaitugi was not slow to turn this 
to his own advantage, In the same year he marched against 
the Kakatiyas, which resulted in the killing of their king, 
99, This is possibly the reason why the Anamkong ineaription 
of Rudra, dated in 1162 A,D, and recording a specification 
of the eastern and southern boundaries of his kingdom (Tiss 
XI, pp. 9ff.) is silent in respect to those on the north and 
the west which must have been subject to frequent changes in 


consequence of the success and defeat of either of the - - 
parties, 


100. B.G., I, 14, p. 563, n. 3; E.C., VI, Cn. 40, 
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and doubtless this 1s the fateful event recorded so gineeuy 
in tne famous verse of tne introduction of ‘Henari's Vrata- 
khanda, as noticed above. 

Here we have to consider who was the king killed by 
Jaitugi. There is indeed some controversy as regards the 
identification of this prince and hence the question has to 
be reconsidered, And here we shall do well by examining 
the records which allude to Jaitugi's exploits in the east. 
The earliest of them all is the Patna inscription of the 
Yadava feudatory Soideva and his brother Hemadideva, bearing 
a date Saka 1128, which represents the Yadava king as "de- 
priving the Andhra ladies of the happiness arising from - 
having their husbands i pinees but unfortunately the record 
furnishes no details in this respect, There is another - - 
document, a stone-tablet found at Bahal in Khandesh, of - 
1222-3 A.D., in which Jaitugi is represented to have made 
Ganapati king of the Andhra nee The text of the re- 
cord is silent as regards Jaitugi's invasion over the re- 
gion, The Paithan grant, however, is more explicit on this 
point; it alludes to both these events - viz. (i) Jaitugi's 
killing on tne field of battls the ruler of Trikalinga, i.e. 
Tailinga or Andhra, and (ii) his seizing the whole of the 
latter's dominions and giving the same to erat coe i he 
brought out of confinement where he iad been thrown, Both 
these events, it scems, are interrelated, and the Ganapati 
whom the Yadava sovereign is said to have installed @n the 
throne, must doubtlese be taken as the Kakatiya ruler of 
the same name. We have a record of this prince, “Tiea\ 
dated in 1209 A.D, and in the tenth year of his reign; - - 


wherefore he must have been on the throne in the first de- 


cade of the 13th century A.D. and thus a contemporary of 
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Jaitugi. The Andhra ruler whom Jaitugi is represented to 
have killed, must be taken, therefore, onebf the predecessors 
of Ganapati in the same line, and to identify him we have 
to enter into a study of the contemporary history of the - 
house of the Kakatiyas to which this ruler is known to have 


belonged. And here we have to tread on controvertible - - 


grounds, 
From the Kakatiya records we know that Ganapati was 


& nephew of Rudradeva whose inscription we have at Anamkond 
near Warfangal and who began to rule some time before 1158 
A.D. The last aate of this prince is not definitely known; 
what we can say with confidence is only that he was on the 
“fics in 1195 A.D,, the year when oof hie donated some - 
land. Thus Rudra was a contemporary of Jaitugi, as, was his 
nephew Ganapati who began to rule in 1199 A.D, And likewise 
was Ganapati's father Mahadeva who had a short reign of - - 
about four years between these two rulers. Thus, when both 
Rudra and his brother Mahadeva were contemporaries of zaitu@ 
Jaitugi, it remains highly uncertahn as to which of thesetwo 
was the person who met death at the hands of Jaitugi, which 
event is so gloriously mentioned by Hemadri and which is Fe- 
ferred to in the epigraphical records of the house, 

The most prevalent and generally accepted view is 
that the Kakatiya prince killed by Jaitugi was Rudra him- 
self. It has been rightly suggested that most probably the 
expression "Raudrasya raudrakriteh" of the well-known werse 
of Hemadri is to be looked upon as a textual corruption for 

“Rudrasya - - -", thus embodying in it the name of the prince, 
and the person who met death at the hands of daitugi was no 
other tnan this ie This view has gar recently been 


(Continued from last page):- 
R,.G, Bhandarkar has rendered it ag “released Ganapati from 


prison etc." in his E,H,D., bp. 186. I should, however, like 
to render it by “confinement", suggesting thereby that a 
karaég@ra in such cases need not necessarily be a dungeon. 
104. For his inscriptions, see E,l., III, p.85;XVIII, p554 
105. Tel. Inscrs., I, Kakatiya Inscrs., No. 7. 
106. E.H.D., p. 186; also p. 245, 0. 1. 
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controverted by Mr. N,N. Das Gupta, in Ind, Cult., III, pp. 
465 ff., and hence the problem has to be reconsidered, - - 
Observing that "there is mo vnowieees how Rudra died,*® Mr, 
Das Gupta holds that "the passage of the Yratakhanda which 
has been taken to allude to the death of Rudra contains aatt 
definitel ty and admittedly (?) the reading ridraaya and not 
raudrasya, which would mean the son of Rudra; but the Kaka- 
tiya Rudradeva had no son, and hence we must forbear to - - 
turn to account in the Kakatiya history the passage from the 
Yratakhanda which yields no pertinent venue 

The contention of Mr, Das Gupta is based on his pre- 
Sumption that the verse does not involve a seribal error, - 
But his suggestion does not appear to be justifiable for 
reasons more than one. It would be strange, farst of all, 
that Hemadri should not mention the name of tne king whose 
killing in battle is glorified by him in an unusually long 
and eloquent passage; still more strange would be the repeti- 


tion of the expressions raudrasya and raudrakriteh; for both 


of these mean the same thing and this would be quite in- 
supportable in the writings of Sanskritists like Hemadrb. 
Thus the original expression of Hemadri's Prasasti must 
have been Rudrasya which was later on changed to Raudrasya 
due to a scribal error in both of his Pradastis, The medial 
au of the second word would unconsciously influence a care- 
less scribe to change the original vowel u of Rudra in the 
preceding word also to the same category; such mistakes are 
frequently committed by careless children while copying; - < 
and instances of such unconscious changes have been often 
noticed, in speaking and philology also. 

We have still to tide over another difficulty before 
we can fully accept the view that it was Rudradeva who met 
death at the hands of Jaitugi. The Yenamadala inscription 
of Ganapamba states that Rudra's brother Mahadeva lost his 
life ina eae while another Kakatiya record goes to re- 


port that the elephants of Mahadeva made a breach in the 


107. Ind. Cult., III, p, 475. 
108. B,J., III, p.97, verse 5. 
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ramparts of the residence of a "Suvuna Cee and taking «hk 
the two statements together, Mr. Das Gupta is inclined to 
hold that the prince killed by Jabtuzd “not Rudra but Maha- 
déva, and that this is doubtless the incident which is men- 
tioned in the oft-quoted verse of antaes If accepted, thx 
this view would indeed solve most of the problems connected 
with the Kakatiya history; but it does not appear plausible. 
For, even if we were to admit that the Sevuna king referred 
to in the Garavapadu grant is no other than the Yadava king 
Jaitugi himself, it is not sage to trace a close association 
between tke events mentioned in the two different sources 
which might as well be meant to refer to two incidents quite 
disconnected from each other, Unless and until such a mamme 
connection could be established, it is difficult to know the 
person against whom the battle in which Mahadeva met his -- 
death was fought. That Mahadeva too was killed in a war - - 
with the Yadavas cannot be altogether denied, but there is 
nothing to show that this is indeed the event referred to by 
Hemadri in his expression "Raudrasya raudrakriteh". 

The whole discussion makes it abundantly clear that 
the prince who is represented in the verse of Hemadri to 
have been killed by Jaitugi, was the kakatiya king Rudradeva 
himself and not his brother Mahadeva. In the Kakatipadfe- 
cords, however, there is nothing to verify this inference; 
but such is generally the case with reference to adverse 
circumstances, and therefore what Hemadri nas written in his 
Prasasti can hardly be doubted on this account. 

Thus, after killing Rudra in the struggle, Jaitugi 
emerged victorious and eventually succeeded in spreading his 
influence over the kingdom of the Kakatiyas, The political 
relations that existed between the two houses, subsequent to 
this event, remain quite unknown; the Kakatiya history has 
still to be worked out in respect of its details, and there 


is nothing to show the course of events that took place 


109, The Garavapadu grant of Ganapati, E,I., XVIII,p. 3554. 
110. Ind, Cult., III, p. 475. 
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after the death of this well-known ruler. A critical study 
of the Yadava records, howeverj, goes to point out, at any 
rate, that subsequent to this event Jaitugi undertook another 
expedition against the Kakatiyes; for ne is represented there 
as not only killing the Sakatiya king, but also as securing 
the throne for the latter's nephew Ganapati. Thus we have 
two events mentioned here; and the latter of these we have 
no reason to comprehend as a natural sequence of the former; 
on the other hand, when we take into account that each of the 
documents discovered at Patna and Bahal refer to g& either 
of these incidents and not to both, the conclusion is ir- 
resistible that the two incidents are altogether disconnected. 
Tnus, taking into account the whole situation, the case - - 
appears to have been as follows, After Rudra's death, in the 
mormal course the throne must have been claimed by his young- 
er brother Mahadeva, and to avenge his brother Rudra’s death 
Mahadeva may have continued the struggle with the Yadavas, 
as shown by the Garavapadu grant of Ganapati, If this - - 
suggestion is well-founded, there is nothing wrong in the 
assumption that this situation possibly necessitated another 
campaign on the part of Jaitugi which brought about the 
death of Mahadeva,and this is the event referred to in the 
Yenamadala inscription of Ganapamba. After Mahadeva's death 
the throne went to his son Ganapati who must have succumbed 
to the Yadava sovereign and who was then taken out of con- 
finement by Jaitugi himself. Fora historian of the house 
of the Yadavas it is needless to inquire into the matter as 
to by whom Ganapati had been kept in custody. However, he 
appears to have’ taken prisoner by Jaitugi himself along, tne 
death of Rudradeva, as shown by the expression “yudhi - - 


(111 
ahritam® in verse 12 of the Bahal inscription. 
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111, The late Sir R.G, Bhandarkar held that Ganapati was 
probably placed in confinement by Rudradeva (EB.H.D., P- 186) 
while according to Mr. Das Gupta he was imprisoned by his 
fatner Mahadeva for his misconduct or treason (Ind, Cult., 
III, p. 474). But the expression of the Baha]. inscription, 
referred to above, distinctly points out that Jaitugi him- 
self had captured Ganapati. 
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bringing the Yadava sovereign unprecedented success. The 
kingaom of the Kakatiyas was mnnoxed, and Ganapati, whé had 
no other course but to acknowledge the Yadava sovereignty, 
was a@llowea to rule as a feudatory to the throne of Devagiri. 
Some are inclinea& to hola that after his conquest Jaitugi 
took Ganapati's daughter to be his eee this is correct, 
we may say that this matrimonial affair cemented the Yadava- 
Kakatiya relations after the struggle was over, 

Jaitugi appears to have died in about 1207 A.D. when 

(113) ly, 

lhe was succeéded by his son Singhana. During the comparative 
short ceign of about fiftecn years Jaituzi succeeded in - - 
facing his enemies boldly and extending the Yadava kingdom 
towards the east on wore or less the entirc region now com- 
prising the Telinzana district of the Nizam's dominions . 
He led expeditious even as far as Chinsleput, Salem and - - 
Arcot districts of the Madras Presidency. The aa a 
government seems to have been at Vijayapura or Bijapur. 

Jaitugi was a patron of learned men, The famous 
astronomer Bhaskaracharya lived a little before his time and 
his (Bhaskaracharya's) son Laksmidhara was the chief court- 


Pandita of Jaitusgi. 
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1iz. Taylor's Catalogue, Vol. III, y. 485, as quoted in 
I.A., XXI, p. 198, foot-note 10. I was not able to find out 
any reference in support of this view. 

115, Jaitugi's last regnal year is generally accepted &e 
be 1210 A.D, But I take tais year as i2c7 4.D., for which 
see below in Singhana's account, pp.) 54-6, 

114, B,G., Bijapur, p. o95. 
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CHAPTER vi 


The Bupire at its Zenith 
(Singhana)} 


After Jaitugi's death th vlabial alae into the hands 
1 


cf his son Sifichana, probably in 1207 A.D. His name also - - 


appears as Simha, Simhana, Simhala and in some other alike 
* 
forms, 


He was 4n excellent administrator and.q distinguished 


rather the most distinguished of all the kings of his 
dynasty under 


warrior, 


whomthe Yadava power was at the height of its 


glory, It was uader him that the house succeeded in establish- 


ing its negamo 
Chalukyas, 


ay over tae entire dominions of the Western 


from the Narmad& to the Tungabhadra, and from the 


Arabian Sea to the Central part of the moderm Hyderabad State. 


Of the time of Singuana, a fairly large numver of re- 


Coras have come down to us, of whicn some twenty have been - 
(2) 


pubiisnec, nose inscriptions range from 1209 to 1247 A.D. 


The foitowing ef then. are important for reconstruction of the 


account of his reign;- 


(1) The Patn&é (Khanaesh) inscription of tne Yadava feuda- 
tories Soideva anda his brother Hertidideva of tne Nikumbha - - 
fanily, dated in Saka 1126 (for 1129) expired. It records - 


that the chief attrologer of Singhana, Sipe founded a 
Bhkactkonr& apes 
college for the study of his grandfather/ 4 works,’ and that a 


grant was wade to it by the two brothers, It also alludes to 
Singnana's victory over some of his opponents, The concluding 


lines of the record are in a kind of old Marathi and thus - - 
fe ; 

iy f 47 Llinsguisti i ew. 
furnish an interesting study fpow tus linguistic point of vi 


Ine date, as calculated for Saka 1129 expired, corresponds to 
(3) 
gim August, 1207 Ade 
Oe aes a ee et Ae an + e . 
"Le For discussion over the dates of 41s a eieae bacon Pay. 
z. TW Bghny Fy oe ge Reig Seeigt leas =! S. India in 
1s time Kielnorn in his list of inscriy spe Se ae 
— ¥Ii appx pp. 61-4 nos, (337-355) notic gee eceLisied 
cat oe fue coe. Some wore records, nighaess . pp. 88 ff., 
ae "4 g, the Ambem inscriptions in D.M.1.8., lI, 
_ wi, ese : 
a “' I., I, pp. 338 ff. Also sec J.R.A.S., (new oe | 
de tele, ’ Ve pa bo KS ; j eee 
) he same hause at this p F 
pp. 414 ff. For another record of t are 
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(2) The Gadag Sgone Inscription:- Found at Gadag in Dhar- 


war, It is dated in daka year 1135, i.e. 1213 A.D. and re- 


cords a donation of Singhana himself to Trikiiteshvara; ‘The 


temple probably belonged to the Lingdyata sect and this shows 
Qin 4 
Singhana's spirit of toleration. 


(3) The Amrapur Stone Inscription:- Found at Amrapur in 


Berar. It is dated in daka year 1133 equivalent to 1211 A.D, 


It is found in a Bhavani temple and gives Singhana the fwll 


paramount epithets, styling him Prat@pachakravartin, It is 


the ley known inscription of the Devagiri Yadavas, found 
in Berar, 


(4) The Khidrapur Stone Inscription:- Found at Khidrapur 


in the district of Kolhapur. It is dated in Saka 1136, i.e. 


1214 A.D, and records the grant of a village to a temple by 


a: tae himself, It claims imperial titles for the kin. 


king. 
(5) The Bahal Stone Tablet:- Found at Bah&l in Khandesh. 


It was issued in dgaka 114d"or te22-3 A.D. and records the - - 
foundation of a temple by Anantadeva, tle chief astrologer 
of Singhana, It gives tle account of Anantadeva and his - - 
ancestors and is thus important for studying the history of 
the science, It also records the death of "the powerful king* 
Arjuna at the hands of shigrane: 

(6) The Haralehalli grant:- Issued at Haralehalli in Dhar- 
war and dated Saka year 1160 for 1159, equivalent to 1257-8 
A.D. It records the gift made by Singhana's governor of the 
southern provénces of his kingdom, Dande sa Bicha or Bichi- 
deva or Bichiraya who is credited in it witha victory over 


(8) 
some of the opponents of his master. 


- 


(7) The Tilliwali inscription:- Discovered at Tilliwali 
in Dharwar and issued in Saka 1160, corresponding to 1238 
A.D., by a minister of Singhana. It is mostly in Canarese, It 
records the military exploits of the king and is of a very 


; (9) 
great value in reconstructing the account of his warfare. 


see I,A., VIII, pp. 59 ff. For discussion over the date of 


the record, se ibid, p. 341, Also see IA, XX, pw 422, ) 
(P.T.0. 
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(8) Zhe Ambew Stone Inscription (i):- It is dated in the 
Saka year 1150, equivalent to 1228 A.D. It is of a gemeral 


. 10 
of Singhana, Kholeshvara by a 


(9) The Ambem Stone Inscription (ii):-It was issued in 
Saka 1162 or 1240 A.D, and records the foundation of a temple 
to perpetuate the memory of the king's general Rama, by his: 
sister, 


The document dwells upon the military exploits of 


Rama cca father Kholeshvara, in a highly ornamental 


language. 
(10) 


biti ig Gir) 
The Ambem Stone Inseriptions - It is referred to in 


the Arch, Surv. of W. Ind, where it is said that parts of it 
are illegible. 


The record bears no date, but from the state- 
ments it records, it has conjecturally been piase@ assigned 


(12) 
to a period after daka 1150, 


These are the inscriptions that constitute the most 
valuable records of Singhana's reign. They are found at - - 
various places - in Khandesh, Bijapur, Belgaum, Dharwar, - - 
Kolhapur, in the Nizam's Dominions and in Mysore, thus show- 
ing pretty plainly that the prince succeeded in bringing - - 
under his control tie whole af the Western Chalukya Dominions 
Some of these documents give him the full aaa epithets 
and titles and mention Devagiri as his capital. 

The problemaf the initial year of Singhana's reign 
cannot at present be solved satisfactorily. We have at - or 
least three different dates for his accession, each supporteh 


by a number of epigraphical documert s. For example, at - - 


aannacnananasaaneonaece™ 
we ee we nw ee - 


4 
5, Hiralal's List of Insers. in the CI. & Berar, P 153. 

6. J-BeBeRAsde, XII, pe 1% Ve BE.l., Ii, p. . the 

8, JoBeBReAeS., XV, pp. 585 ff. ee discussion over 
date problem, see ibid., Dp. 384, ne 2. 

9.7 P,5,0.Ce1e, no. 112; J.BeBeR Ade, IX, p. 526, no. 33. 

10. D.M.1.S., I, PP: 55 ff., no. 2. ee 

11, Arch, Surv. of W. Ind., III, pP- 85 ff.; P ar 
sae Pag 68 ff., n. 3. 

- Op. cit. III, p. 49; DeMeI.S-, I, pp. .» De 

nr His aren is mentioned as Devencragits oe qian 
stone inscription (I.A., XIX, pp. 157 ff.) whic 
evidently the same 468 Devagiri. 
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the cyclic year named Vikrama (Saka 1142 or 1220 A.D.) and 
which cites the Samvatsara as the 21st year of his sie -- 
According to this, and according to another inscription at 
the same place and mentioning the cyclic year Vibhava (i.e. 
1208 A.D.) as his eighth sine. tle first regnal year of - - 
Singhana would fall in 1200 A.D, This is again supported by 
tle: Mardi (Sholapur) stone inscription which mentions Saka 
1134, Angirasa, as the 13th year of his BF sch On the other 
hand, two other records, dated respectively/ in Krodhin and 
Visvavasu and on dates which regularly correspond to 17-10- 
1244 and es a A.D., cite the years as the 38th and 39th 
of his reign; and these would indicate that he began to rule 
in 1207 A.D, Differing from these both, 1210 A.D. is the - - 
generally accepted date of his accession, which has been cal- 
culated from two records - one of them discovered at Ingali in 
the Nigam's dominions and of a date falling in 1210 A.D., and 
the other at Kadakol in Dharwar district, dated in 1246 of 


the — Samvatsara, mentioning the year as the 37th of 
his reign, And these calculations are confirmed by the de- 
tails of a record discovered in the above-mentioned village 
of Kandagall and dated in Shrimukha, i.e, 1213 A.D., the year 
being mentioned there to be the fourth of ksé his sae, an 
inscription at Gudigere in Dharwar, dated in daka 1140 current 
in the Isvqra Samyatsara which is here cited to be tBe 7th 
year of his selon: and also by seventeen other records re- 
ferred to in the Bomb, ne Thus we have at least three - - 
different dates for Singhana's accessbon, viz. 1200, 1207 and 
1210 A.D., each of these dates being supported by a number of 


sen ln ee ke i fe an es “ui enc Jota erin il ce oak a 'aem: (|S aps oj a naw Sa OT DTN oes ee ot) eee San ene SOD. 


14, A,S,R., 1928-9, p. 118. 15, Ibid. 

16, Lines 44-45, The record is noticed above, in the account 
of Bhillama V. See p. 110 above. 

17, A,3.R., 1929-30, p. 175, One of these is from Kurtakoti 
and the other from Mallur. 

18, B.G., I, ii, p. 522; also see J,A., XII, p. 100, no. 1. 

19, A,S.R., 1928-9, p. 118, Also see the Annual Rep. of the 
Mys. Arch, Deptt., 1928, p. 75, no, 74, a record citing - - 
Dhatri, i.e. 1116 A.D, as the 7th year of his reign. 

20. The record is unpublished, It is noticea in B®, I, ii, 
pp. 522-35. 

21, Ibid., d. 522, n, 8, 
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at present only by tla hypothesis that from 1200 to 1207 A.D. 
he was a viceroy comprising the region axound Hungund in -- 
Shecias before he succeeded to ta. throne in 1207 A.D, when 
his father died or retired, but his actual coronation took 
place some three years later. Or it may be that the last- 
mentioned date, viz. 1210 A.D., as presumed by Mr Mirashi 
while editing an inseription from Berar (E,J., XXI, p. 12), 
may have been counted "from some important event in his reign 
such as his conquest of Karnatak", which we shall study here- 
after. The instance of tle Heihaya king Karna, who was - - 
crowned a second time in 1052 A.D. after his conquest of the 
whole of Northern India, shows the practice of the age, viz. 
that the kings of tie age were crowned a second time after 
they have made an important conquest, And following Mr. - - ' 
Mirashi'’s suggestion we may say that Sirghana too might have 
been crowned two times, i.e. once actually in 1207 A.D. and 
tle. second time in 1210 A.D, when he conquered Ballala. It 
is possible to presume that Singhana was away from the capital 
at the time of his father's death in 1207 A.D. and could not 
reach there before tle conquest of the Hoyasalas with whom 
He had been fighting vigorously till 1210 A.D., and it is in 
this year that he was formally crowned. 

Now we cone to study Singhana’s military exploits. - - 
Like his forefathers,he fought with his neighbours on all - 
aides, Hemadri, in his poetic style, represents him as a 
great warrior, and tells us that he fought against Jajjalla, 
Kakkula, Arjuna, Bhoja, Laksmideva, the lord of Dhara and 
Ballala (verses 43-4), The order in which the kings are men- 
tioned here is probably determined by metrical exogencies and 
hence this does not help us in arranging the king's conquests 
quite chronologically. Besides this, there is another - - 
difficulty; ta Hemadri's verses referred to here some kings 
have been mentioned more than once, @.g. Arjuna and the king 


22. For other dates see A,S.R., 1929-30, p. 172, a record 
suggesting that his first regnal year was 1197 A.D. 
22 A. Both these records are found at Kandagall and men- 


tion a new geog. division Kunnada 4000 with Kandagall as 
P.T-O- 
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of Dhara who were both one and the same as we shall presently 
see. Again, we cannot accept everything that we find here as 
literally true for tise reason we have so often stated, viz. 


that Hemadri's account is full of exaggeration. Therefore we 


shell examine Hemadri's statement in the light of epigraphical 
evidences and thus try, as far as possible, to settle the - =: 
order of tne battles fought by the Yadava prince. 

During his tour of conquest in the south, Singhana - - 
attacked Bhoja, the Shilahara ruler of Kolhapur, whose known 
dates range from 1179 to 1205 ep He was probably tis most 
powerful ruler belonging to his house. As we know from his 
Satara eisai, his father Vijayaditya had played the role of 
a king-maker by rendering material help to the Kalachuri - - 
prince Vijjana, to Apararka, the lord of Thana, and to the-- 
Vijayaditya,fallen lord of Goa, probably Jayakeshin's son 
cecdianaeya And, as a worthy son of a worthy father, Bhoja 
increased further the glory of the house. Succeeding as - - 
Mahamandalesvara, he soon asserted sausunann st: and it seems 
that taking advantage of the Yadava-Hoyasala contest for the 
possession of the southern provinces of thie Western Chalukya 
territory, he extended his dominions; and his imperial ambi- 
tions soon brought him into a hostile contact with the Yadavas 
who had by this time extended their sway over a great part of 
land in that region. But Bhoja could not take a bold stand; 
tor’ sifghana jm represented in the Tilliwalli record as a 
very eagle in putting to flight the serpent in ta form of 
the mighty ruler Bhoja who was hiding in Parnala or the fort 
of Panhala. , 

We have evidences to know about the fate of the Shila- 


hara ruler aftor his contest witn the Yadavas, The Mamdapur 
ena nS (Continued from last page)t- 
the warchouse of this province, And Singhana appears to have 
veen a viceroy of tnis division witn his headquarter at - - 
Kandagall. 

24, For his earliest known date, see Graham: Kolhapoor, 
p. 382, no. 6, His latest known date, i.e. 1205, is known 
from «he colophon of tie Sabdarnavacandraks, completed in 
that year. 

265. Trans. of the Lit. Soc. of Bomb., III, p- 3935. 

25. Ind. Cult., II, pp. 423-4, D Gr 

27. Vide his Kolhapur inser. - dD. aham 
op. cit., p. 397 & @olophon of ing WMavabehebiehiarthe, 
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record of the Yadava Krishna describes Singhana as tie moon 

for the lotus stat this means that Singhana deprived Bhoja 

of his power as the moom makes the lotus-flower close, - - 
Hemadri's Prasasti and the Paithan grant of Ramachandra are 
more explicit on this point; they both agree in saying that 
after his defeat Bhoja was made gente: This, however, is ‘ 
sufficient to indicate that his defeat was a crushing one, 

After the defeat of Bhoja,his kingdom was annexed, as 
shown by the several Yadava records found in this territory. 
The Khidrapur insoription of wie is the earliest of them 
all. A®% Kolhapur itself we have another record, of 1218 A.D., 
referring to the ereatson of a gate before the temple of Amba- 
bai, by a son of Siighana. This later record makes it amply 
clear that Bhoja was deprived of his kingdom and Singhana's 
50n was appointed to govern the country, And comparing the 
dates of all these records,we may say that this event must - 
have taken place some time about 1215 A.D, 

During the course of his victorious tour in the south, 
Singhana came into conflict with the Kadambas also. At this 
time there were a number of ruling houses of this name, but 
two of them were important, one at Harigal and tle other at 
Goa, Taking advantage of tlee Yadava-Hoyasala contest for 
supremacy, the Harigal king Kamadewa (1180-1217 A.D.), who had 
been hitherto loyal to tke Western Chalukya koues declared 
independence by assuming imperial titles, as is shown by an 
inseription of liyl res where le is called Kadambacakravartin 
for tne first time. He further increas@d th glory of his 
house by occupying a part of the Hoyasala kingdom and the -- 
whole of Vanavasi Twelve Thousand, some time about 1210 A.D. 


23. Gf. * parnile-nileye-prabala-Bhoj a-bhup fla-vyale-vidravena- 
¥rada-vihangara) am 

29, Cf. “Bhojémbhojatarajak" in E,%., XIX, p. 20, verse 10. 

30. Verse 42 of Femadri's Pradasti (Yenoddamabhujena Bhoja- 
nrpatih karakutubbikrteh); and verse 25 of the Paithan grant 
(durgagre vinibadhya Bhojanrpatir nyastab). 

31, Under note 6 above. 

32. Graham; Kolhapoor, p. 425, no. 11. 

33, A record cf 1149 A.D, makes him a faudatory of Chaluky 
Someshvara (E,C., VIII, So. 179). 

34, Ky@xxx¥ztix E,C., VIII, 3b. 439, 
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when Ballale was busy fighting against the ie About tks 
this time the Yadava general Vichans bad achieved success - 
over the Hoyasalas which extended his conquest right up to 
the Tungabhadra in the south, fForthwith he defeated Kamadeva 
and wrested from him a part of his kingdom. We are told in 
a Yadava record of 1215 A.D., at Balazamve, that in that year 
when he had conquered the Hoyasajas, tin region in the - = - 
neighbourhood of that eity, a certain Mahapradhana, Sarvadhi- 
karin and Mahaparamavisvasin or most confident agent Mayi- 
deva Pandita was appointed the governor af Vanavasi, and under 


: ae (36 
him a certain Hammeya Nayaka as Sunkadhikarin or Vossuatigetes 


It is thus clear that before 1215 A.D. the province of Vana- 
vasi, which the Kadamba prince Kamadeva had seized from the 
Hoyasalas, was wrested by the Yadavas from him, Kamadeva 

was indeed defeated, but it is not likely that he had acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Yadavas by that time; this is - 
obvious from tne fact that after the struggle his son and 
successor Mallideva, who ascended the throne in 1217 A.D, and 
thus Waa a contemporary of Sifghana, not only retainedgd his 
hold over a large part of the kingdom but also claimed the 
imperial title of Kadambacakravartin in his inscriptions of 
this period, two of which have been discovered in the Shimoga 
district of Mysore, and were issued in 1219 A.D, and 1220 xR 
A.D. ssiigestabl als But conditions soon changed; we are told 
in a record of 1219 A.D,, and in another of 12235 A.D, that 
his regime waw not peaceful and rapine, plunder and outrages 
were very common in his ia And this gave the Yadavas 
an exceilent opportunity to invade his kingdom again. As we 
shall saubseyuently notice, by this time Sitghana's general 
Kholeshvara faa extended his soutaward conquest around the 


fort of Torgal waich is within a radivs of about 25 miles - 

35, Kadamva-Kula, pp. 146-7; an inscr, at Hangel, referred 
to in B.G., I, ii, p. 3505, n, 3, E,C., Shk. 105, 

36, BeG., I, ii, p. 523; also B,G,, VII, Hi. 44 and 48. 

37, B,6,, VIII, Sb, 224 and 188; Kadamba-Kule, p. 151. 

38. B,C., ibid., 224 and 227, also ibid., 188 (of 1220 A.D. 
whers we are told that a feudatory house rebelled against 
the king). 
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from the Kadamba capital Hangal; and we may fairly presume 
the Yauavas, subduing tae Kedamba king Mallideva approximately 
at tha sane time, im a record of 1231 A.D, Mallideva is style 
as Mandriandslesvara, showing thereby thut by this time he had 
been subjugated by Sifguana whe lou already occupied a part of . 
hin kingécm some tine vefure ihis period, This event took - 
place before the dete of ibis inecription, i.s, before 1231 
A.D.; this is also shown by a virgal of the same time, speaking 
of the success of the Yadavas in this Jand, in whieh they - - 
cearriec off the prisoners and live eee In a record of 1238 
AeD., at Ratihalli, Singnana ie called the enemy of the - = 
Kadambas, showing tueceby that tae Yadava-Kadamba struggle con- 
tinued up to this year when tie fortified town of Ratihalli 
was captured by tie YAadava arny, But s00n the struggle came 
ta an end, for, a virgal of 1239 A.D, refers to Singhana's - 
victory over the Kadambas, by saying that the nill fortress of 
Gutti was captured and the nad was unde And since Gutti, or 
Chandragutti, is mentioned as one of the capitals of the - = 
Kadambas, the mention of tim its fall indicates that they - 
were finally overthrown in ie fete, 

During tae course of this expedition,Vichana seems to 
have attacked the Kadambas of Goa also. Singhana's contempora) 
on the throne of Goa wag Sovideva (1216-1257 A.D.), a powerful 
prince as shown by his epithet Tribnuvanamaila. His father - 
Jayakeshin III was a feudatory of the Chalukya king Tribhumana- 
gl and the Yadava-Hoyasala contest wight have given him an 
opportunity to assert independence, The statement of the - - 
Haralehalli grant, which represents Singuana's general Vichana 
a3 subduing, among other powers, the Kadambas “who were - = 
glorious in iene shows that this general won victory over 
the Goa-Kadambas also, for these people are known to have - - 
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50, 5,6., 1, 14, 2. 864, 40. E.C., ViII, Sb. 221, 

41, Toid., no, 319, 

42. M,AR., 1925, p. 121. n. 125; Kadamba-Kula, p. 152. 

45, His Prince of Wales diuseum inser., referred to in - - 
Kadamba-Kula, p. 471, no. 23. 

44, Gf. *konka datkacaiba®, . .in J.Beb.K.A.S., XV, p. BB 
587, lines 27-28, 
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extended thesphere of their influence over Konkang for some 


time at least, and Jayakeshin III himself was called Konkana- 


see the Mangundi neeende, Sovideva's fate 
ot definitely known; he was perhaps - 
Slain in the battle which was fought same time before 1237-8 
A.D., the date of the Maralehalli grant mentioning the in- 
cident. The Kadambas seem to have been deprived of their - - 
kingdom, which was recovered by Sovideva's son Shasthadeva 
with the help of hiss brother-in-law Kamadeva of the Ratta - - 
house ey described in a record as the establisher of - - 
Shasthadeva. Singhana closed his reign in 1247 A,D.; and it 
would appear that just after his death the Ratta chieftain 
Kamadeva, who too had been subdued by Singhana, not only - - 
overthrew the Yadava yoke but also rendered material help 

to his brother-in-law Shasthadeva in recovering his lost - 
territory and probably in becoming independent. 

Vichana, the governor of the southern districts of 
Singhana's dominions, is credited in the Haralehalli? re- 
cord with a victory over the Rattas also. From the time of 
the Rastrakiita king Krishna III the Natta princes had been 
holding their sway, as feudatories, overy a part of the - - 
Belgaum district and the country around, their capital be- 
ing at Saundatti in the modern Parasgad taluka of the same 
district. The importance of this house increased under the 
Ratta chieftain Kartavirya III whose earliest known docu- 
ment was found at Khanapur (in Kolhapur) and bears a date 
corresponding to 1145 A.D. We do not know if this prince 
too, like the Shilahara Bhoja, asserted independence towards 
the close of his reign, taking adwantage of tue general con- 
fusion consequent on the overthrow of the Kalachuri - - - 
sovereignty of Kalyan, Kartavirya's great grandson Laksmi- 
deva II, who ascended the thrane in 1219 an, was & *tao) 
temporary of Singhana, Of him we have a record of 1228 A.D. 
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45, Kadamba-Kula, p. 413, no. 5. For Kadamba influence 
over Konkan, cf. *Konkananadatkadamba® in J,B.BeRAS., XV, 
p. 387, lines 27-8 


46, I,A., XIV, p. 290, lines 22-4; Kadamba-Kula, p. 207. 


47. BeG., I, ii, p. 555; also see n, 5 on the 8a 
48. Sée A.R,, 1929-30, p. 176. me page. 
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After this date, however, we get no trace of any Ratta prince, 
sas a coupled with the statement of the Haralehalli re- 
cord, tends to show that the Rattas were not only overthrown 
but their kingdom was also annexed, | 

Singhana's conquest of the Ratta chief is also alluded 
to in Hem&dri's longer Pragasti and the Paithan grant of - - 
Ramachandra which supply an additional information: that - - 
Laksmideva was not only vanquished but also kii1ed. And this 
statement is borne out by the Ambem inscription of 1228 A.D. 
which speaks of Singhana's general Kholeshvara as destroying 
the whole family of Laksmideva (lines 30) who was evidently 
no other than the Ratta king. Another stone inscription at 
the same place represents Kholeshvara as also capturing the 
fort of Torgal; and since this record is dated in the same 
yora, i.e. 1228 A.D., the incident of his capturing the fort 
must be placed before this date. This doubtless indicates 
Kholeshvara's influence in this region before this tine! and 
since the fort of Torgal is within a radius of about fafteen 
miles from tle Ratta capital Saundatti, it may be fairly con- 
jectured that this general must have extended his conquests 
southwards and soon after this incident, inflicted a defeat 
over the Ratta king Lakesmideva, And he was assisted in this 
task by general Vichana who too claims a victory over the - - 


Rattas and who may have been his son (see below). 


49, (From the last page): J.BBsReAgS., X, p. 260; Arch. 
Surv. of W. Ind., II, p. 223; d., cil, p. 107. 

50, Cf. “Helasadhitaratta - -" i.e. (Vichana) who conquered 
the Rattas as if in a play. a 

51. Cf. "Rambhigirikesari_vinihato Lasanidheral Kenspeuy 
in Hemadri's Pradasti, verse 44. gmidhara is no doubt 
Laksmideva II, since Laksmideva I was also called Laksmidhara. 
I am unable to identify the mount Rambha or Bhawbha of which 
Laksmidhara is said to be a lion here, ; _ 

52. “Toragalvabhidham durgai yo mamarda kgayam balat". 

53, An inscription of Jaitugi s time, at Managoli, six 
miles north of Saundatti, tends to show that the Yadavas were 
virtually in possession of the region around the Ratta - - 
capital in Jaitugi's time. This is also shown by the Yadava 
records in that region, e.g. at Gadag (1213 A.D.), at Khidra- 
pur (1214 A,D.), at Balag@mive in Mysore (1215 A.D.), at - - 
Kolhapur (1218 A.D.) at at Manoli in Belgaum itself(1222 A.D). 
A record of 1223-4 A.D., representing Singhana's general ~- - 
Purusottama as governing Torgala 5000, bears out the dame 
view(J,B.B,R.A.S., XII, p. 11; BG, I, ii, p. 523). The 
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Muring the course of this expedition Singhana turned his 


attention to ons Sacoye country also. Towards the close of the 
12th century A,D/Pandyas began to regain much of theyir/elroy, 
and taking advantage of the civil war in the Chola kingdom and 
the confused political situation in Southern India in the - - | 
Second quarter of the 13th century A.D., they succeeded in gti! 
ing off the Chola yoka which tney had been suffering from about 
yeu A.D, Singnana's contemporaries on the Pandya sia ~—s 
Jatavarman Kuiashekoara I (1190-1216 A,B.) and his successor 
Maravarman Sundara I (1216-1238 A.D,). The latter of these 
was a powerful prince as we know from his Tirukkoilur inscrip- 
tion which enumerates a number of chiefs paying him ecitsnte, 
The Pandyas were hereditary enemies of the Hoyasalas, with - 
whom they were constantly at war and endeavoured to check their 
rising seiages the help of their neighbours, the Magaras - 
and the Kadavas. Thus frontier affrays were inevitable, and 
taking advantage of their Gama intervention in th Chola - - 
err ee the one hand and of their struggle with the Hoya- 
salas on the other, Singhana's general Vichana defeated them, 
as we know from an inscription of Singhana's grandson Krishna, 
dated in 1253-4 A.D., which represents the general as victori- 
ous against the Pandyas. Under the present circumstances of 
our knowledge, the definite time of this struggle remains un- 
known, 

Having given an account of Singhana's conflict with all 
other powers of the Deccan, now we come to study his struggle 
with the Hoyasalas, Here it must be noted that the Yadava- 
Hoyasala struggle had been raging for the whole time of Singhan 
Singhana's reign and it is only for the sake of convenience - - 


that the different events of the same are all taken together - 


54, For details, see N,J,A., IV, pp. 555-6. 7 

55, Ibid., p. 355. Aptatement of the Gadyakarnamrita of Aakak 
Sakala Vidya Chakravartin II, the greatest poet of the Hoya- 
sala court under Narasimha II, that the rivalry between the 
son and disciple of Shiva, viz. Skanda and Parashuradma, resulted 
in their being born as Narasimha II and the Pandya ki g,respect- 
ively, tends to show that they were hereditary enemies, (M.A.R. 
£024, p.12). 

56, A,S.R., 1925-6, pp. 143-4. 
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line, was still onji the Hoyasala throne; we have seen how - - 
violently he resented Bhillama's attempt to establish the - - 
Yadava supremacy over the Deccan, inflicting on him a crushing 
defeat in the battle of Lakkhundi in 1191 A.D, and wresting 
from him the. territory round about Gadag and Annigere in Dhar- 
war, thus extending the northern boundary of his kingdom right 
up to the Malaprawha and the Krishna. During the twenty years 
that had elapsed, tha Hoyasalas had been constantly attacking 
the southern frontier of the Yddava kingdom, as we have seen 
above; and this emboldened Ballala to claim imperial titles. 
By 1210 A.D. when Singhana came to tle throne, Ballala had - - 
immensely increased the strength of his realm, spreading his 
influence over some of the neighbouring powers, viz. the -- 
Pandyas of Nolambavadi and tle Kadambas of arcren: But the - 
deadliest of his enemies were thee Yadavas who were gradually 
building up an empire to dominate the whole of the south. Thus 
a contest between the two mighty powers of the Deccan of this 
time was inevitable. We are perhaps right in assuming that a 
number of battles were fonght between the two rivals, with - - 
varying success, We have a number of virgals of this period 
discovered in tle region round about Meviet’ whieh show that 
this Oy ey Soe much disputed land, the contending parties 
being obviously the Yadavas and the Hoyasalas. 

An examination of records mentioning the Yadava-Hoyasala 
contest is necessary heré, The Haralehalli copperplaté ree 
cord of Singhana's general Vichana, dated 1257-8 A,D, states 
that he subdued the Hoyasalas who were the sworn enemies of fyY 
his gate, which also shows that this general led the Yadava 
army on this occasion, Similarly, the Paithan grant of Rama- 
chandra refers to Singhana's victory over Ballala in a passing 


(60) _ 
way. These two records do not show that Ballala's defeat was 


a@ crushing one. On the other hand, Hemadri represents Singhana 
57. P.8.0.C.I.e, no. 18, quoted in B.G., I, ii, p. 505. 
58. A,5.R., 1930-34, p. 236. 
59. J.5.B.R,A.S., XV, ibid., lines 28-9. 
60, Cf. *Ballalo vijitah"in line 25. 
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as capturing th whole of the country that was in Ballaja's 
possession, and the Mamdapur record of tho Yddava king Krishna, 
dated 1250 A.D., speaks of Sitghana as"a river's raging flood 
in dashing agaibt tre massive banks of Baieiat And these - - 
Siatewents imply that Ballala, who was no other than Singhana's 
contemporary Hoyasala Ballaia II, had been completely over- 
thrown during this contest. However, we find that it was not 
possible for Silighana to reduce the Hoyasala king to sub- 
mission; and we find Ball@la's son and successor Narasimha II 
claiming imperial titles in two of his records dated in 1224 
and 1231 A.D. sompeuiere This goes to show that even =- - 
after their defeat the Hoyasalas put up a stubborn resistance 
and succeeded in maintaining independence. It is true that 
in an inscription at Basaral in Mysere, dated in 1235 A.D., 
Narasimha styles himself a Yahinendalesvara; but this may have 
been so through inadvertjince,/-as the Yadava king Krishna is 
given this title in one of his record, or as the Kadamba ruler 
Jayakeshin III is called so even théugh he was indepen a 
That the Hoyasalas had not been completely overthrown is shown 
by the fact that in the same Basaral record Narasimha is said 
to have broken the prid@ of the Seuna king, who must have - - 
been no doubt Singhana, and the Hoyasala minister Harihara is 
oredited with the defeat of the Seuna army, Another Hoyasala 
inseription claims that Narasimha defeated one sikiena who 

me 
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Hemadri's statement in this respect, and that of the Mamdapur 


agile 
probably Singhana general Vichana. 3 For these reasons 


record as we have just seen, seem to be nothing more than a 
poetic panegery. 
Ballala died in i220 A.D. and was succeeded by his son 


Narasimha II. Narasimha's son and successor Vira Someshvara 


61,» Ballalakgitipa@lapalitabhuvan servapaharasca yah" in 


verse 44 and "Balliadlasthulakulapra atanatatini Uraramhah" in 
B.1., XIX, p. 22, verse To{respectively ). 
50 At Harihara ond Shrawana Belgola, referred to in B.G., 


I, 14, p. 507, nm. 2 & 3. 
63, E,C., Md. 121. 


h 4 ff 
64, In his Kittur insor., in J,8,BRk A.8., IX, pp. 30 ‘ 
65. BC., V, Bl. 113. However, one Bichiraja is mentioned as 


the Shrikaranagrani of Kartavirya IV in 1204 A.D, (H38.E.1., 
XIID, at we ae mA crlair gH By(ane Gua Hrynrnle mage | Le. 
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is represented in a record of 1255 A.D.as having fought - . 
against the famous Krishna- er os, i.c. Krishna @f the - - 
Yaédava house; and exactly the same is said of him in another 
waich is dated in 1237 Re And atill in another record, whic 
was issued in 1242 A.D. and was discovered in the Hassan dist. 
of Mysore, he is described as a wild fire to the forest of the 
Seuna ey Singhana at this time. At the present 
state of our knowledge it cannot be ascertained whether all 
these inscriptions refer to one and the same incident; possibly 
& nimber of battles seem to have been fought between the two 
enemies, However, there is no doubt that the Yadava-Hoyasala 
contest continued even after Singhana's success referred to 
above. It would appear, however, that when Sifighana was fight 
in Gujarat, the Hoyasalas attacked hie kingdom from the south 
and this time they were led by the crown-prince Someshvara, - 
And since Someshvara is stated tc have fought against Krishna 
as just seen above, it would also appear thet the latter must 
have conducted the campaign to face the Hoyasalea ical +>: 
This is borne out by a fragmentary inscription at Yendigiri 
in the Badami taluk& of the Bijapur district, dated 1246 A.D.; 
according to which Krishna had encamped at this place in this 
year, evidently to keep under check the troublesome powers in 
this direction. And under Krishna the Yadavas succeeded not 
only in facing the invasion and criving away the Hoyasalas, 
but also in pursuing the retreating enemies as far as the - - 
north-western part of Mysore, right up to Chitaldroog. 

We have an inscription at Doni, dated in the cyclic - - 
year Vyaya (which fell in 1226 A.D., according to the Bphe-~ 
meris) where it is stated that the record was issued 16 years 
after Singhana conquered the sivauerae. Thies goes to point 
out that Singhana achieved success against Ballala as early as 
in 1210 A.D, And this view is strikingly confirmed by a Hoya- 


sala cannons saying tnat in 1209 A.D. Ballala was encamped at 
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66. B ist T, it, 9-508. 37, E,C., I, Md. 122. 
68, id., Vv, Ag. iz. 69, A,3.R., 1928-9, De 118. 
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Vijayasamudra on the banks of the Tufgabhadra on his expedi-~ 
tion against the Yadayas) All thiz gces to point out that 
throughout the period of Singhena’e reign his contest with 
the Hoyasalas was raging, of course with varying success, But 
in the end the Yadavas succeeded in wresting mueh of the Hoya- | 
sala territory not only round the modern district of sia 
which Ballala had wrested from Bhillama V, but also a part of | 
Mysore, We have a number of Yadava records in this reek: 
indicating that some time before 1215 A.D. they had extended 
their kingdom in the south~up to tie north-western part of 
Mysore, down to the district cf Shimoga. And the majority 
of their inseriptions in the Sorab taluka of this district 
clearly indicates that this had become the permanent southern 
boundary of the kingdom of Singhana as early as in 1215 A.D. 

This we bring to a close the account of Singhana's 
warfare in the central and southern parts of his kingdom. We 
have seen how successfully Vichana, his general and Viceroy 
for the southern parts of his kingdom, fought with his enemies, 
the Shilaharas in the scuth-west and in the central part, the 
Kadembas, the Hoyaselas and the Rattas in the south, and the 
Pandyas in the south-east, and thus exercised very great in- 
flvence in all these directions, In fact, this general had 
been stationed in the south, in the Dharwar district, with a 
strong force under him and with his subordinate Chikkadeva to 
keep his master's enemies in thet direcrion,under cheek. To 
guard the sovthern boundary of his kingdom, Singhana had - - 
stationed some more generals there; some of them aret~- ~ ~ 
Jsgadala puruspttana, his younger brother Jogadeva and Lak mi - 
pale (in Vanevasl}: This speake highly of Singhana‘'s far- 
sightedners ae of his military achievements. 


71, E.C., V, Oz. 172, 
72. As shown by his Gadag inscr., noticed above. on 
73. Bg. BC. VII, Sk. 95; Hi. 44 and 48, the first 
two Peps 3 dated 1215 and the last one in 1216 A.D. 
74, The last of these is huown from E.C., VII,,Sb. 276, eat 
387 and 391. A cecord mentions one Marayang Lakgmideva as uf 


commander-in-chief (4 aka) for dakginamahi in 1210 A.D. 
(B.G.,,1, 14, Pe 523). It is not knowm whether he is the same 


as Lakmipala of Vanavasi. 
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On th® east the Yadava empire bordered on the kingdom 
of the Kakatiyas, Singhana's contemporary on the Kakatiya 
throne being Ganapati (1191-1261 A.D.) who began his career 
88 a@ subordinate chief under Jaitugi I. It is somewhat - - 
difficult to throw light on the Yadava-Kakatiya relations of 
the time of Singhana, for in their epigraphical records both 
Singhana and Ganapati claim of having defeated each other. 
Thus, for example, in one of his own inscriptions Ganapati 
claims a victory over siiguase and in another, dated in the 
Saka year 1172, equivalent to 1250 A.D., it is said that at 
his (Ganapati's) rise Singhana lost his ene! On the other 
hand, in a Yadava record found in the district of Shimoga in 
Mysore and issued in 1215 A.D., Singhana is described not - 
only as an ever-roaring Agastya to the ocean of the multitude 
of the Telunga king's army, but also as an uprooter of the 
lotus which was the head of the king of Telunhga, exactly the 
same statement being also reproduced in another Yadava in- 
seription. And this tends to show that Singhana killed Gana- 
pati who was his contemporary on the Kakatiya throne. But 
we definitely know that Ganapati, whose last known date is 
1260-1 A.D. when he issued the Garavapadu rant, outlived 
Singhana at least for thirteen years. The name of the - - 
Telunga king killed by Singhana is not mentioned in any of 
the records found so far, not even in the Paithan grant of 
Ramachandra which closely follows Hemadri in mentioning the 
exploits of the Yadava Or, And comparing all the - - 
evidendes available so far, we have to presume the statement 
supplied by the Yadava records as referring to the Yadava- 
Kakatiya struggle of Jaitugi's time in which Rudra was killed, 
And we have also to presume that Singhana took part in the 


75. E,I., IX, p. 165. 

76, Tt Sinapatl's Bkamranatha inscription, I.A., XXI, p. 
200 (of, “Yadudayakritacetorinkhanah Simhano ...." in verse 
14, We do not know whether it is a poetic panegery, for the 
events recorded in tle sam® verse describe Ganapati as mRrZz 
being served by the Lata and the Gauda kings which is clear- 
ly an exaggeration. 

77, In E.C., VII, Sk. 95 and in J,A., 1892, pp. 197-8 
respectively. Cf. “Teluncarayasirahkamalamulotpatanakare’ in 
line 25 of the latter source. 


78. Bol., XVIII, pp. 346 ff. 
79. Gr. Ma ment Lage. 
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atruggle as Yuvaraja and killed fst That Sifghana took 
part in is? aan of his father has already been 
notived above. Moreover, we know that Ganapati had acknow- 
ledged the overlordship of the Yadava throne after the death 
of his father and uncle at the hands of Singhanax Jaitugi, an 
it may be that some time after this event he tried to regain 
independence. Singhana at this time was busy fighting with 
the Hoyasalas, and it may be that taking advantage of his 
preoccupation in the south (and probsbly in other directions 
also), Ganapati may have made an attempt to shake off the 
yoke of servitude. How far he succeeded in this is not - - 
definitely known. 

To the south of the Kakatiya kingdom extended the 
territories of the Sindas, there being several families of 
the name, governing different principalities which lay to 
the north of the Tungabhadra, The Sindas of Erambarage, i.e 
modern Yelburgaé in the Nizam{s Dominions, were very power- 
ful feudatories of the later Chalukyas. The dstails of 
their history are still dared however, it may be presumed 
that like other feudatory families, these too may have tried 
to become independent during the disturbance that followed 
the overthrow of the ChAlukyas and for some time continued 
to rule in this way. But in Singhana's time the Yadava 
had extended their sway over the neighbouring provinces, 4&8 
we know from his records found there, and the Sindas did 
not remain unassailed. An epigraphic record mentions - - 
Singhana's officer Vasudeva Nayaka as bhe chief counsellor 
and ruling over Kisukadu never from its capital Erambarage 
which is identioal with eereutan! while another tells us 
that in 1240 A.D. one Mahapradhana Ramaraja was governing 
the province of Hagarattage in the Nizam's Seat sien. From 


Susans statements we know that some time before 1240 A.D. 


paithan grant. 
80. On p. 156 above. 
81, See Dr. L.D, Barnett's note on the Sindas in E.l., 
XIV, pp. 268-70, He notices their following pasar 5S 
P.T.0.) 
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either the Sindas were overthrown and Yadava governors - «= 
appointed to govern their territories, or at least they were 
compelled to recognise the Yadava overlordship, with much of 
their power curtailed and some of their provinces amnexed, 

The account of Singhana's conquest in the south and in 
the east indicates pretty plainly that under him the Yadavas 
succeeded in extending their sway over almost all the terri- 
tories which once constituted the kingdom of the later - - 
Chalukyas, i.e. those of Kalyani, Their gain the north, how- 
ever, was not/so cénsiderable, as it will be indicated by - 
his warfare against his enemies in that direction - particular- 
ly against the Gujarat power, which we propose to study next. 

As to Singhana's invasion of Gujarat, we find it de- 
scribed, or referred to, in both the kinds of sources, viz. 
epigraphical and literary. The former type of these evidences, 
again, constitutes documents of both the rival parties, the 
Yaédavas and the Chaulukyas; whereas the literary sources come 
from the pens of the panegyrists of the Chaulukyas, and in 
them the statements are so promiscuously mingled and more- 
often coloured that it is as difficult to arrange the battles 
in a chronological order as to seive facts from panegery. An 
attempt is made in the following paragraphs to closely examine 
them all and reduce them to a coherent account as far as - - 
possible, 

(Continued from last e):- 

Sindas of (1) Bagadage (mod. Bagalkot), (2) rite (mod. 
Yelburga), (3) Bijapur, (4) Karhata (Satara dist.), (5) - - 
Bellary district, and (6 Bastar. 

82. A,3.R., 1926-7, p. 193. Its date is unknown. 

83, Referred to in the Bomb, Gaz,, I, ii. The whereabouts 
of the inscription are unknown. 

84. The following are the literary sources to reconstruct 
the account of Singhana's warfare against Gujarat:- 
(a) Hammira-Mada-Mardana of Jayasimha Suri, a pupil of Vira 
Surinand the Acharya of the temple of Muni Suvrata at Broach, 
written some time in the third quarter of the 15th century 
A.D. and dramatising the repulsion of an attack of the Muslims 


on Gujarat (Gaekwad Oriental Series (abbreviated as G,0.5.), 


No. X. . ee 
(>) Vasantavilasa Mahakavys of Balachandra Stry, giving an 


account of the life of Vastupala, a minister of Viradhavala 
of Dholka, from the time of his ministry onwards. It is a 
contemporary document (G,0,8. No. VII). 
(c) Kirtikaumudi by Someshvaradeva, containing the life of 
Vastupaéla and written in his lifetime, in about Samvat 1266 
(Education Government Depot, Bombayf) 

(P.T.0.) 
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The history of Singhana's expedition against Gujarat 
goes back to a time when when his grandfather Bhillama had «| 
made an unsuccessful attempt to invade the province. Follows 
Bhillama, his son Jaitugi too marched against it; but it --.) 


brought him only a military glory and failed to invest him 


with any permanent gain, as seen above. Since that time the 


circumstances in Gujarat had considerably changed; the simple 
king Bhima - Bhima bholo as he was called by the subjects, 
continued to be the only the nominal monarch of tle: cauntry, 
and despite the attempts of the Vaghela Lavanaprasada, another 
scion of the Chaulukya race, to reorganise the kingdom, - - 
feudatories were becoming practically independent, To add to 
the difficulties, this was the time when the chiefs had been 
unsuccessfully struggling against the overwhelming tide of 


the Muslim fortes who had practically overrun the northern 


boundary of the province, These circumstances tempted Bhima'y 


neighbours to make depredatory excursions over the land, and 


to Singhana too this gave an excellent opportunity to invade 
the country. 


On the south, the kingdom of Gujarat was conterminous 
with tle: Yadava kingdom, and the circumstances described - 
above must have naturally induced Singhana to invade it off 
and on, Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar and Fleet were disposed 
to hold that Singhana invaded Gujarat on more than one - - 
Océasion, though they had not definitely ascertained the 


number of these invasions. Mr. C.D, Dalal, referring to 


Singhana's invasions in Gujarat, says in his introduction 
to his edition of the Hammira-Mada-Mardana, “It is not - - 
Certain how pany attacks were made,* and from the lines 


that follow this statement, he seems to be inclined to hold 
that there were as many as three, four and probably five 


85) 
invasions, the first of these being & long-continued one. 
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But a close study of the sources hitherto know reveal that 
Sifghana's army invaded Gujarat on not more than two occasions, 
and Mr. Valal's statement may be taken as referring tof? the 
Several engagements of these two expeditions, 

On their way to Gujarat the Yadava troops had first to 
measure their swords with those oz tie Lata army, The Anbem 
inscription of 1228 a.D. represents the Yadava general Kholesk- 
vara as killing one Gurjara stnadi which appears to be a - 
corrupted form of Simha (or Simhajit?), tke name A gir 
known Samgramasimha, alias Shankha of latadesa, There seems 


to be no philological difficulty in connecting these two names, 
nor do we find any other contemporary Gujarat chief with this 
name. And this leads us to propose this identification. Here 
we have to note the epithet Gurjaravara, best of the Gurjaras, 
used in the record for Sihadi; and when we find that Samgrama- 
simha's uncle Shankha too had family relations with the - < 
Gurjaras, as known from the Kirtikaumudi using the expression 
Sahaja, a kinsman, we are quite justified in proposing the 
identification of Sihadi with Simha. Our conjecture is borne 
out by the fact that another stone-inscription at the same 
place, xkx viz. Ambem derecribes Kholeshvara a Ca ie cutting 
the head of the king of Bhrigukaccha, i.e. Broach, And one 
point is very significant here, This inscription enumerates 
all of Kholeshvara’s exploits exactly as found in that of 
1228 A.D., referred to above, the only difference being that 
instead of the name Sihadi there appears the expression - - 
Bhrigukacchadhipa. This confirms our identification of - 
Sihadi with Simha, for Merutunga calls Shankha a chieftain 
(Mahasadhanika) of Seveah suggesting thereby that this place 
was his capital, and therefore of his uncle also. That - - 
Broach (Bihroj) was the dapital of Latadesa (Lardesh) as far 


86, Cf. *GurjaravarasihadisirahkamalamUlandlotpatanakara® 
on p. 64, linea 30-1 of D.M.I.S., I. F 
87, *Gurjaran jarjarikritya sannikritya dirah kganat/ 
igukacchadhipasyabdhau stambho yenadhiropi 
; ibid., p. 74, verse 36) 


’ 


(88) P.C.M., p. 162. 
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pack as in 1030 A.D. is also known from the account of Alberuni 
89 
who wrote at that ee? 


While studying the main events that took place during 
this invasion,our first and foremost concern is to determine 7% 
the chronology of the kings of Lata,who had, as ow¥served awove, 
to bear the brunt of the Yadava attack. This problem of chrono- 
logy has not been successfylly worked out even to this day and 
our efforts in this connection are more or less based on con- 
jecture, The Hammira-Mada-Mardaha describes Samgramasimha as 
a feudatory of the Malava king Devapala who came to the throne 
some we before 1218 A.D. when the Harsauda lythic record was 
inscribed; and hence his uncle Simha may be taken to have been 
on the throne of Lata either towards the close of the 12th or 
the beginning of the 13th century A.D.. Dr. D.C. Ganguly is 
perhaps right in presuming that at the time of Subhatavarman’s 
conquest of Lata, its chief Simha, who had hitherto beena - 
feudatory of the Chaulukya kings of Anhilwar as shown py a - 
grant at Nausari, seems to have tramsferred his allegiance to 
the ingiesee That before 1213 A.D. the kingdom of Lata had 
been definitely incorporated into Malwa, is also known from a 
grant of Subhatavarman's successor Anantavarman, who issued it 
while residing at een which was then tle Lata capital. This 
problem can be worked out in detail only when the dates of the 
house to which @M Shankha belonged are known definitely; for 
the present we have to be content only by stating that poth 
Simha and his nephew Shankha were contemporaries with the - - 
Yadava Singhana and paid their allegiance to the Paramara - 
throne, for some time at least. 

The events of the Yadava-Chaulukya contest, as found 
in the different sources, may then be summarised as follows. 
Qn their way to Gujarat the Yadava troops were first opposed 
by Simha, the chief of Broach, as his country lay on their 


way farther, As it will be presently shown, to Simha's help 


89. Sachau: I, p. 205. 

90. For the record, see I,A., XX, p. 510. 

91. H.P.D., p. 197. For the Nausari grant, see J.B.B.RA 
s., XXVI, pe 250. 

92. J.Am. 0.8., VII, p. 33. 
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went his overlord Arjunavarman, the Paramara prince; but de- 
spite all the endeavours of the joint armies, the tide of the 
rival forogs could not be stemmed and Arjunavarman fell in 
the action, His successor Devapala (c. 1218-12356 A.D.) too, 
as it would appear, continued to extend help to his feudatory 
Simha, but we have indications that his forces were either 
scattered away or were prevented from reaching those of Sinha, 
who, being thus disappointed, had no other course than to seek 
the help of, former overlord and kinsman, “oe of Gujarat. 
An alliance being concluded through Vastupala, the Lata ruler 
received help from Gujagat; and with this help he continued 
the struggle. But his fate was sealed; he was subdued and - 
killed by the Yadava general Kholeshvara, 

That Arjunavarman was killed in the battle while help- 
ing his feudatory Simha is shown by some Yadava records. The 
Bahal inscription of 1222 A.D. and the Paithan grant of de 
A.D. agree in representing Singhana as vanquishing one Arjuna, 
but Hemadri explicitly states that “king Arjuna was killed* 
by sidghaga. The events mentioned in the Yadava records must 
have come off at this very occasion, for Arjunavarman is - - 
found to have continuedg, at me ee the hereditary war of 
his house with the king of Gujarat. And for the same reason 
it appears more justifiable to identify Arjuna of the Yadava 
records with the Paramara prince of that name. 

In our identifying the Arjuna of these records with 
the Paramara king of that name, we have differed from Fleet 
who is inclined to hold that this Arjuna was doubtless Arjuna- 
deva, the king of Anhilwar, of the Vaghela branch of the - 
Chaulukya house. As we know from tle chronology of the kings 


93. “arcade analayadinaplagenaiiar tah 
rimalavorvi dhavass thilasuhri ocakrasahayya: aktih/ 
tei ena ni ik itakari ur La desadhine 
Praj hasan rinag gaccakravalo'’pi 
ma. ™ tami agMadaplar dana Dp. 4, verse ° 
94, Of. “Ral anamarj unama unamatarjayadur, i tam yah* of the Bahal re- 
cord and "Arjuno nirjitah® of the Paithan grant. 
95, Vide his Pragasti no. I, verse 45. 
96, H.P.D., Pp. 203. 
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1261-62 to 1274-75 A.D., and Fleet's presumption that this 
prince might have held a command under his father Visaladeva 
(1243-4 & 1261-2 A.D.) and during this time he fought with 
the Yadavas, is untenable. /For,in the first place, this pre- 
sumption is not warranted by any of the sources known so far; 
moreover, when we recall that his father Visaladeva under whom 
he is presumed to have held command, reigned from 1245-4 on- 
wards, but the Bahal inscription, the earliest of the records 
mentioning Arjuna's memtk defeat, is dated as early as in - 
1222 A.D., the weakness of the thmory becomes quite evident. 
Furthermore, according to Hemadri Arjuna was killed by the 
Yadava ruler; while, on the contrary, Arjunadeva Chaulukya's 
last moe date is 1273 A.D. when the Girnar stone-inscription 
was issued, and thus he doubtless survived Singhana; and thus 
it is quite obvious that he is not the person whom the Yadava 
records mention as defeated and killed by Singhana. 

But was Arjuna really killed by Singhana, as Hemadri 
observes? Hemadri's statement is supported by an epigraphical 
record also, viz, the Mamdaépur inscription of of 1250 A.D., 
MERGE HeDSO EONS Singhana as an axe for the forest which was 
Arjuna, It is true that the Baha] and the Paithan inscript- 
ions mention only the defeat of Arjuna and not his death; but 
the first of these records mentions no other exploits of the 
Yadava prince; and here we have also to remember that the 
chéice in poetry is always governed by meter. Thus Hemadri'’s 
statement on this point can hardly we doubted, and that of 
the Bahal inscription is only to be accepted 50 far as it - 
shows that the incident took place some time before thes - 
date of its issue, i.e, 1222 A.D. And this is approximately 
the time when the Paramara king Arjunavarman is known to - 
have closed his reign. This we know from the fact that the 
earliest known mention of his successor Devapala is found in 
an inscription which is dated in 1218 A.D.; and the date of 
this record, along with that @ found at Bahal, also helps us 
to settle the time of the parere puyesact, 


asancowneae- eens wwemeesecoeweeeweseeeeeee""e"""% aoa nataannaaasnwaae= - 


= 3B.G., I, ii, pe 525, a, “a 98, + Qo oMeB 25, ZIV, p.242. 
- B.t.,XIX, pp. 19 ff. Of. “Arjumavanaparaguh® , 
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Thus it is clear that Arjunavarman was killed in the 
struggle and his successor Devapala continued to extend help 
to his vassal Simha. On the evidence of a verse in the < - 
Harmui ra-Mada-Mardana we concluded that Devap&la‘s attempt to 
run to the help of Simha was neutralised by the Yddava- - 
forces, HemAdri appears to allude to the same when he says 
that (the forces of) the king of Dhara were checked by those 
of his, {,eifaiaghhen While describing Kholeshvara as a 
terror to Malava kings, the Ambem inscription further re- 
ereety he broke down the pride of the Mélava king Deva- 
pala; and this expression may be taken as referring to the 
incident stated above. 

The victory over Devapala was decided, but it does 
not seem that Singhana could press it home and capture his 
capital. It is true that the Paramara ruler issued a grant 
aii the modérn town of Maheshvar in the Indore 
state, in 1225 A.D., but this may have been the case not be- 
cause the capital was lost,but he may have come over there 
in course of an invasion egainst Gujarat which we shall - - 
study later on, Here it is significant to note that none 
of the Yadava records make mention of the sack of Dhara and 
of fleeing away of Devapala, Had Singhana'’s army laid siege 
to the Paramara capital, the Yddava documents would never 
have failed to record this incident exactly in the same way 
as when the Param&ra Siyaka did in connection with the - - 
Rastrakiita capital Malkhed, Whatever may have been th® case, 
certain it is that Devapala's help could not be received by 
his feudatory Simha at the critical juncture when the - - 
latter's kingdom was being invaded by the Yadavas and when 
he needed it most. We have already seen how on account of 
not receiving his help Simha met his death wile encounter- 
ing the invasion, 


After Simha's death the history of lata appears to 


100. Cf. *Yadvahdvalibhik prasahya rurudhe Dharadhara- 
dhidvarah” in Hemadri's Pradasti no. I, verse 44. 

101. Op. cit., verse 22. Here also of, the expression 
* Paramarabhojadevadesesvara® applied to the same in line 27, 
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be confused. From a statement of the Hammira-Mada-Mardana , 
we ‘oy his brother Sindhuraéja too was killed by Skagen 
Singhane. We have no means to ascertain as to which of the 
two brothers, Simha and Sindhuraja, was elder, though Dr. Ray 
regards Sindhuradja the younger of the ee ne are not certain 
if this can lead us to presume that Simha was succeeded on #1 
the throne of Broach by his brother Sindhuraja; however, it 
is certain that both the brothers lost their lives while - - 
fighting with Singhana. 

Thus both his father and uncle being killed, Shankha 
came to the throne in about 1215 Abbe) na continued the # - 
struggle with all the forces he could command. The state- 
ment of the Vasantavilasa, V, 28, that his foot was adorned 
with a golden chain with the image of twelve feudatory chiefs, 
may be taken to show that this ruler was a gifted and in- 
trepid warrior; but his position was very precarious: the - 
very situation of Lata had made it a prey to the imperial 
greed of all the neighbours and we have seen how it had been | 
a bone of contest between the kings of Gujarat and Malwa. 
Some time back, in Simha's reign, the Chaulukya chief Vira- 
dhavala had annexed to his kingdom the region of Cam -- 
(Stambhatirtha) which had so far formed part of the Lata 
ed, and with all his resentment Shankha could not - 
gucceed retrieving this loss, While he had ween thus engaged, 
he had also to face the strong arms of the Yadavas who had 
already crossed the Tapti and began to knock at the southern 


gate of his kingdom. We have just seen how both his father 
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102. Byl., IX, p. 105. Me issue @ grant “while staying 
at Mahismati* and it may have been his camp. 

103. This we know from the contents of 4 letter which was 
forged by Tejahpala’s son Lavanyasimha in order to effect a 
split in the enemies'camp when they made a rally against 
Gujarat. As the contents read, Samgramasimha was to draw 
his sword, as suggested by Devapala, against Singhana who 
had killed his (Samgramasimha's) father (ef, *nijapitri- 
vadhabhavavairarnavottaranaya tar karaval 17). 


104. DeH.NoI., II, p- 
105, Ibid. 


106. Kirtikaumudi, iV, v. 75; VasantaVilasa V, Verse 16 
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showing Vastupdla as entrusted with the affair. 


1136 (genealogical table). 
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consequently there may have been an incessant drain on their 
army and treasury. Despite mcst obstinate resistance that he 
offered, Shankha's army was crushed and he was defeated and 
taken prisoner, But subsequently, when brought before Singhana 
he was released, evidentl; after he nad recognised the Yadava 
Supremacy, however nominal it may later have been, 

The above inference is drawn after considering all the 
literary sources we have referred to above. The Kirtikaumudi, 
S.a-, Marrates an incident when Shankha sent an embassy to - - 
Vastupala, asking nim to surrender nim the town of Cambay - - 
which by rignt belonged to him, and threatening him, in the 
event of his failing to do the same, with an instant expedition. 
The emissary, while extolling the bravery of Shankha, relates 
that the latter had been taken prisoner in the contest, but no 
sooner was he brougat before (seen by) tne Yadava lord + - = 
Singhana, oe was not only set free but alsd embraced by him. 
"Indeed, the weritcricus are honoured at all aida: 

The saxe incident finds mention in the Vasantavilasa, - 
but in @ different form, Here Shankna takes to himself the 
credit of naving repulsed the Yadava army, as tne messenger 
relates; but Vastupala repliea by saying: "But why should you 
not mention that your lord had to bear fetters in the prison 
of the Yadava king? Indeed that is caeeeti Comparing both 
the accounts and making due allowance for exaggeration, we may 
reasonably hold what we have stated above, viz, that Shankha 
was defeated in the struggle, was captured and was released 
after acknowledging tne overlordship of the Yadava prince. 

While recording the detagils of the contest, Doctors 
D.C. Ganguly and H.C, Ray came to an exactly contradictory con- 
clusioa, worva vf taem are inclined to nald that on this - - 
occasion Sinaa came out victorious ana tue Yadava forces were 
repuised by ais powerfyl Pa But a careful scrutiny of the 
evidences delineated above doubtless shows their view to be 


ee ee 


107, Cf. op cit, IV, verses 69 and 71, In the light of this 
statement, that of K,K., IV, verse 90, line 2 is to be taken 
as a poetic panegery. 

108. Gf, eanto V, verses 29-30 and 40-41 respectively. 


109, See H,P.D., p. 213 and D,H.N,I., II, p. 1058. 
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untenable, A perusal of the verses containing the message of 
Sigha to tne minister through the bee would no doubt show 
that waudt tue Ducturs hola must be quite true; but we are to 
bear in wind that tois is ail a self-extollation on the part of 
Sits, aud the reply given by the ninister would certainly re- 
Veai wiat is true, and this supports us in our conclusion - - 
statea above, 

Brom the Hanwira-Mada-mardana we also know how the situa- 
tion developed after Shankha had acknowleaged the Yadava euprem- 
acy. here we read that while tne Dholka chiefs were engaged in 
a struggle with maru kings, Samyramasimna, “remembering the - 
enmity with his fatuer," made an attempt to invade their terri- 
tory with tue help of Singhana's army, but in this he was - - 
foiiea by tue minister “mae We have no means to ascert- 
ain what enmity is referred to here; most probably it is an 
allusion to tne Gujarat chief's forcibly occupying the port of 


Cambay which we have already mentioned, and tnis conjecture is 


confirmed by a statement of the Vasantavilasa, V, 15 ff. The 


invasion of the maru kings is also referred to in the Kirti- 
kaumudi which tells us that "while Lavanaprasada and his son 
Viradhavala were engaged in repulsing the Yadava attack, four 
kings from Marwar seized the opportunity and rose against them; 
and in tue crisis the chiefs of Godhra and LAta, who had united 
their forces witn tnose of the Dnolka chiefs, rose against them 
and went over to the side of tue Marwar kings. This no doubt 
increased the gravity of tne situation, but tne fatner and the 


see indomitable strength as they possessed, were not at all 
(112 ) 


upset. 
The reverse sustainea by SamrAamasimha at the hands of 


the minister naturally swelled the tide of his anger, and he 


110. See n. 108 above. 

111i, Cf, “Yatastad&a mayi Marunarendranigrahavizraha re 
tatpitrivairamanusmaratay.....Sindhurajatanujanmanah Lata- 
de adhipasimnagygbhratrivyasya samakyig {asimhapasenadpatitatéeh 
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Saigranasithasya watpargnicgrahagahasikamanaso' nudhavatah ky idha- 
vata tena yuddhasannaddhena skhalitaw aracyata sacivacanaky ena’ 
ap said of Vastupala by his master Viradnavala (p. 5). It is 
no douvt the same incident as described in V.V., V, vs. 15 ff. 
Here aiso of, S.K.K., verses 156-40. 

112. &.K., iV, verses 55-9. 
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a his new overlord, to penetrate farther in 
Gujarat. The Gujarat king's preoccupation in the north, with 


the Marwar kings, must have facilitated Singhana's task. Here 
again we may quote some of the verses of the Kirtikaumudi to 
indicate the formidable nature of the expeaition. The poet says 
"On hearing the news of tne approach of Sifghana's army, the 
Shinek trl Lown 


people of tne realm of Lavanaprasada were @ffreghtened, and AgZ7 
neglecting their daily duties, removed fartner and farther. The 
Chaulukya king too, though ne had but a small army, rose to the 
occasion ana proceeded in person to meet tne forces of the - - 
enemy who nad by this time crossed the Tapti and pressed right 


up to Broach, They overran the region and burnt villages on 
114) 


their way; but Lavanaprasada did not think them unconquerable.” 
But this was not all. We find that at the time of this 
crisis the Chaulukya kingdom was attacked by enemies # on all 
sides. On the north there were the Marwar kings; the southern 
flank was actually threatened by tne allied forces of Singhana 
ana Samgramasimha; tne Mahommedans had already been ravaging 


tue land; and, to ada to this all, tue Malwa king, mka,too, had 
(115) 
set out on an expedition azainst the country. The contemporary 


king of Malwa was Devapala who we have seen aad lost his hold 
over Lata which now had become a part of the Yaaava kingdom. 
It may be suggested that probably these three rulers, viz. - - 
Samgramasimha, Singhana and Devapala entered into an alliance 
to invade Gujarat, and taking advantage of tne occasion, - - 


directed their armies against the country, all together. 
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113. Cf. “Adhuna tu gacivapatiracitaparabhavaprajvalitapurva- 
J aka 


virodnena Saindhurajina janitotsaho'sman prati pr a 


Tagunibabhuva balambodhimagnanekabubhr idabhogah risimhana- 
bhupatih in H.M.M., De 6. 3 j j 
4. An abbreviated translation of verses 42-45 of canto IV 


of the Kirtikaumudi. : 
115. HM,M., p. 6, lines 5-6, This passage is in continuation 


of that which is quoted under n. 113 above. Its beginning with 
tne expression adhuna tu etc. might sugsest that if is quite 

& separate invasion than which is referred to in the passage 
quoted under n, 111 above which uses the word tada, and this 
suggestion receives support from the mention of some kings in 
passage quoted under n, 108 above who are quite different from 
those mentionea under n. 111; and it is probably from this that 
Mr, Dalal who edited the work in G,O,S. takes them as two - - 
different invasions (vide his introduction, p. xiii). But the 
view that all these battles formed part of one and the same in- 
vasion is definitely known from the mention of the Marwar kings 
towards the end of act I of the drama, suggesting that they 


continued to invade the country, Cf. tadidanim etc. on p. 9. 
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Then ensued the contest which was of a dreadful nature 
as Somesvara describes it. He tells us that Lavanaprasada - - 
first advanced his forces agalast the Yadavas, but had to re- 
trace his steps to meet the Marwar kings in the north. And 
the poet adas: " Even though Lavanaprasdda had turned back, x 
the Yadava army did not advance fartaer; {ie} do not - = 
foilow @ lion's patn even when he had left it", But the poet 
gives no reason that prevented the Yadava army from its ad- 
vance in the north, particularly when it was very large and 
had spread terror as Somesvara observes. And from the poet's 
Statement Sir R,G, Bhandarkar rightly thinks that "it is im- 
possible to conceive how it could have ceased to advance wnem 
tne Gujarat kins prince retreated, unless he had agreed to - - 
pay & tribute or satisfied tne Yaddava commander in some other 
way." That a treaty of alliance had actually been concluded 
between both tue parties is actually indicated by a specimen 
of a treaty given in a work Lekhapanicasika which is brought to 
our notice for tne first time by the same hin This - - 
document is of course not historical, but we may presume that 
such a treaty must have been concluded between the two kings. 
According to the conditions laid down in the treaty, we find 
that neither of the parties was to enter the other's jurisdic- 
tion, And this might show that Singhana's resources had been 
equally weakened on this occasion. 

the view tnat Singhana's resources had really been - - 
weakened to an extent tnat obliged him to maxe a treaty wat 
with the Gujarat king on this occasion, is also shown by - - 
literary evidences which we propose to consider nere. These 
evicences also throw light on the fate of Singhana's allies, 
viz. Devapa@la and Shankha, The Hammira-Mada-Mardana tells us 
how this alliance was split up by the activity of two of the 
spies of Lavanyasimha, a son of Tejanpala. It states that as 


a result of the split, Shankha fled away in terror, and Singhane, 
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116. IV, verses 61-3; translated in E.H.D., DP. 190. 
117, Published in G,0,3., no. 19 (see p. 52). The relevant 
portion is quoted in H,H.D., p. 191, n. 26. 
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receiving the news of an alleged aciadi uy Belegike left - - 
Gujarat and directed his arms against Malwa. As soon as the 
“ay king heard of this, he too advanced to give him - - 
battle. This may possibly be the reason why the Yadava army 7, 
is represented by Somesvara as not following the track of the 
king of Gujarat, And very possibly it is this split of the 
alliance which is referred to in a fragmentary record found 
at Dabhoi, dated in 1253 A.D., which tells us that a combined 
attack of the lord of Dhara and the king of the Deccan was 
routed by wivagiavatn. 

The Lekhapajic&gik& which contains toe form of the - - 
treaty mentioned above, was composed in V.S, 1288, which - - 
corresponds to 1231 A,D,; and considering that the author - 
should have seen or heard of such a treaty between the princes, 
it had been tentatively assigned to almost the same a -- 
But now that the Ambet inscription of 1228 A,D., which re- 
presents Kholeshvara as humbling the pride of the Gurjara and 
Malava kings and which was issued in the lifetime of the - - 
general, has been brought to light, tne limit of this invasion 
can safely be taken back by at least three years, 

The peace thus ca@ncluded was merely of the sort of a 
truce and failed to produce any permanent effect. The danger 
of Singhana's invasion must not have been altogether wiped 
off. For we find Singhana again sending his army against - - 
Gujarat under the command of his general Ramadeva, the son of 
Kholeshvara whose exploits we have been studying so far. Vira- 
dhavala, who was on the throne of Gujarat at the time of - - 
Kholeshvara's invasion of the province, had now died and had 
been succeeded by his son Visaladeva, The Asbem inscription 


‘ a 
of Saka 1162 or 1240 A.D. describes Ramadeva as a stalwart 


warrior, and we are told here that while on his way to Gujarat, 


this general led his army right up to the Narmada, We are algo 


told that Ramadeva fought very bravely and killed Gujarat - - 
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118, Act II (pp. 11-8). For Eng. trans,, see introduction, 
pp. vii-viii; also see H,P.D., pp. 216-7. 

119, E.I,, I, p. 28, verse 45. 

120. E,H.D., p. 192, n. 26. 


183. 
ears i large numbers, But despite all his bravery, he 
was slain, ‘the Dabhoi recora, referred to above, boasts of 
Visaladeva's having been tue “sub-marine fire that dried up 
army" (122) 
the ocean of Singhana's and this boast appears to be 
an allusion to Ramadeva's death. 

It is possible to hold that on this occasion Visala- 
dzva received some help from the Hoyasalas in the south, A 
Gujarat grant of 1261 A.D, informs us that Visaladeva - - 
married a daughter of the king of Karnata, i.e. the peace 
This may possibly be taken as showing an alliance between 
the Chaulukyas and the Hoyasalas,against the common enemy 
Singnana, 

Thus there were two Yadava invasions of Gujarat, the 
first of them being led by the commander Kholeshvara ana 
the second by his son Raémadeva, That both these invasions 
did not form part of a single campaign is indeed shown by 
the dates of the documents recording these events. For, the 
expedition under Kholeshvara must have been sent before - = 
1226 A.D., the date of his Ambem inscription recording his 
bravery; whereas that whicn was led by his son Ramadeva is 
to be placed just before 1238 A.D. when the stone commemorat- 
ing his death was inscribed. The same conclusion can also 
be drawn from a statement which records tnat Ramadeva's son 
was @ minor under tne guardianship of his hw Laksmi who 
governed the principality in tne name of wis ae and from 
this it appears that Ramadeva had not died many years be~- 
fore 1238 A.D. 

Thus we bring to a close the account of Singhana's 
warfare in the north - against the Chaulukyas and the Para- 
maras -, by stating what we have already said in the opening 
paragraphs thereof, viz. that he invaded Gujarat on more 
than one occasions, Every time the battles were fought 


gs asa ea aces ene cn V0 so ence Cen ll em ve nw ane ims ae a SL SE SSS 


121, Viae verse 31 of the Ambem record of 1240 A.D. re- 
ferred to above. Cf. "Ramah pranan ahaugit tada". 

ize, Cf. "Singhanasainyasamudragosanavagavanalay , 

123, IA., VI, p. 2tu. * Karngtarajajaladhi tanaySeyayaivay 
purugottama". ei 


124, EHD, p. 193, Cf. "Lakgmib Sriramastnorativitata- 
maharajyabhare niyukta" of the Abe record of 1240 A.D., 
referred to above. 


1e4, 

with a renewed zeal, but both the expeditions failed ie pe 
ducf&hg the desired effect of extending his sway over the lana 
Nor could Sing ‘ 

inghana retain his hold over the region of lata , 
which was then governed by Shankha who had been forced to - - 
acknowledge the Yadava Supremacy, as seen above. For as soon 
as tue Yadava-Paramara confederacy nad been split up, Lavana- 
prasada reconquered Shankha, This we read in the Kirti-Kaumm 
Kaumudi (V, verses 65-8) which tells us now Lavanaprasada ex- 
pressed his joy at the defeat offnis former feudal chief of 
his; and this is borne out by tne colopnon of a palm-leaf - - 
manuscript which says that Lavanyasimaa, son of Tejahpala, wa 
was the iia (amemte in Samvat 1296, i.e, 1239 A.D., in 

re 5 
Singhana's lifetime. Thus with no substantial gain in this 
direction, Singhana had to be content with whatever part of -- 
land his general Kholeshvara had conquered for him. But --- 
this did not put an end to the contest, for we find his - - 
successors on the Yadava throne renewing the same; and this 
we shall deal with at tne respective places. 

: the account of 

We conclude/Singhana's warfare in the north by mention- 
ing some other exploits of his general Kholeshvara who fought 
with the Gurjaras. This general seems to have nis head- 
quarter at Ambem, the modern Ambe Jogdi in the Nasik district, 
where as many as three of his inscriptions are found, ios) 

126 
above, And the names of places appearing in the inscriptions 
make it clear that he was governing the present district of 
Nasik , a portion of the Nizam's Dominions adjoining the - - 
Bombay Presidency, and parts of Berar and Central Provinces. 
alo ra 

Ha He is represented as killing Nagana and as subduing Rama- 
pala pf Vara&nasi and Hemadi of Banatveta, correctly to be - - 

125, HM.Ak., introduction, p. xv. 

126. The names mentioned in the records are:- Achalapura 
(mod. Elichpur), Chananda (mod, Chanda), Varada (mod, Vardha, 
which borders the Berar on the east) ana Vanjara which is 
the modern Manjfra in tne Nizam's Dominions, In the western- 
most part of the Chandor range, about 2U wiles north of 
Dindori, there is a fort of the name of Achala, and it is not 
known whether the Achalapura of the Ambem record is Mis om, 
place. One of these inscriptions clearly state that Kholeshva 
fought against Laksmideva (Ratta prince), the Paramara Deva- 
pala, and killed the Tellunga king. This statement shows that 


he must have taken part in Singhana's exploits described -- 
above. 


185, 

read as phepekte es 183 I am unable t 

¢ L ‘ o identify the first 
two of the princes mentioned here. However, t se the ame of 
Ramap&la,it may be conjecturec that he may have beena »¢ « 
GQescendant of Govéndapala (c. 1150-62), the last prince of xy 
of tue bala dynasty of Ben,al and Bihar, who later on may - - 
nave establisnea a principality round about nie, As re- 
yards the identification of Hewadri, he appears to be the - - 
same whose inscription was discovered at Barsi Takli in the 
Akola district and whose predecessor Rajila had been subdued 
by Mallagi of the Yadava house as seen ie The inscrip- 
tion at Barsi Takli bears the date Saka 1076 which is - - - 
equivalent to 1156 A,D., and it is not very unlikely to re- 
sara him an elderly contemporary of Kholeshvara who is said 
to have subdued hin some time vefore 1228 A.D., the date of 
tne record mentioning this oo Ms have been seeing how 
{from the time of Mallagi the Yadavas have been furthering - - 
their conquests in this direction also; anu from the Anben 
inscriptions we find tnat parts of tue Central Provinces and 
Berar had been included in the Yadava kingdom some time be- 
fore 1228 A,D,, that is, in Singhana's lifetime. 

We have evidences to show that Singhana had spread the 
sphere of his influence in the doménions of the Kalachuris 
also, Hemadri represents him as defeating a king of the name 
of J&jjalla and also as depriving a monarch named Kakkula of 
his sovereignty, The first of these statements is borne out 
by an epigraphical record, viz, the Tilliwali najantee leas - 
The name Jajjalia nas been rightly identified with Jajalla- 
deva which was borne by some Kalachuri princes of Ratanapura, 


ana the name Kakklla with Kokkala who must have belonged to 


wee ee wee wm ww em ewww ewe we ewe errr ern -- 


. 


128. Pp. 95-6, sng 

129. Unfortunately there is some difficulty in prea propoSa 
this identification, viz. of Kholeshvara's enemy Hemadi with 
the Hemfdi of the Barsi Takli record. Between the two known 
dates there is a difference of 72 years. But considering that 
Henadfi way nave been very young and also that his struggle 
with Kholeshvara may have taken place mucn before 1228 A.D., 
this does not seem to be altogetner impossible, However, I 
propose all the identifications of Kholeshvara's enemies with 
some hesitation, 

150, See f.n. 9 on p. 154 akovre. 
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(131) 
that of Tripuri. The 


lest known rulers of tuese two houses are PrithvIdeva III - - 


(known date 1igg-99 
oa ) @na Vijayasimha (latest known date 


1196 A.D.) Tespectively, The details of hia Lenedge of C.P, 


the western brancn of tne family, viz, 


after these princes ate still unknown, and under the circum- 
stances nothing can be said about the Yadava invasion in this 
province. It is possible to maintagin, however, that Singhana's 


3 a j ‘i g \ ; 
general Knoleshvara, whose province extended up to Berar ae 


we have just seen, may have had a frontier skirmish with the 


Kalachuri princes of nig tine. In tue lignt of tais view, - = 


Henddri's statewent about Singnana's depriving KakkUla of his 
sovereignty seems to ve exagserated. 

Tiaiaxt The latest known year of Sifighana ie daka 1169, 
the cyclic year being Plavanga, The details of tne date - - 
furnished by the record correspondd to 4th June, 1247 <a 
this is the first regnal year of his grandson Krishna who - - 
succeeded him, as we know from the Behatti grant mentioning the 
year of ite issue, ey a 1175 as the seventh year of the 
reign of the latter king, This shows that Singhana died some 
time in 1247 A,D,, and tn the later part of it, and after his 
death the kingdom of Devagiri devolved upon his grandson Krishna 

Under Sifghana the glory of tne Yadava kingdom reached 
its high water mark, We have seen how immensely he had in- 
creased the strength of his realm by conquering the central, 
western and southern porriens of the Western Chalukya empire, 
his gain in other directions also being not less substantial, 
A perusal of the account of his warlike enterprise would in- 
deed show that he was a gifted warrior, a brave general and a 
statesman of the first rate, While at the threshoid of his 
career, he was busy repelling the formidable attacks of the - = 
hereditary enemies of his house, the Hoyasalas, who we know - 


were Bignally defeated as early as in 1210 A.D. and gave no 


furtuer troubles. Many of his conquests he saan have effected 


ii. BED. wu. 168. aero Gee 

132: Sect ky ix), pp. 45 ff. and J.A,, XVII, pp. 227 ff. 
respectively. 

133, A,S.R., 1929-30, p. 176. 


134. J.B.B.R.A.S., XII, pp. 42 ff. 
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as Yuvarja, and Hem&dri's statement about him that his gain- 
ing victory over ae was nothing more than a child's 
play to king Singhana, is not merely a poetic panegery but 
@ prosaic statement of facts. The fact that Sifghana had - 
stationed great forces under astute generals like Kholeshvara 
his son Ramadeva, Vichana, Purushottama and ¢ others, at - - 
strategically important places, is am example of his general- 
ship. Like nis father Jaitugi I and grandfather Bhillama V, 
ne too assumed imperial titles and epitnets, which, looking 
to his achievements, would be quite just and not a poetic 
exaggeration, 

Sirighana was an excellent administrator. He not only 
conquered new territories, some of which he added to his al- 
ready growing empire, but also adopted measures to organise 
thefir administration, This is indicated by his employing 
councellors of mature experience under him, like Vasudeva 
Nayaka (governing Kisukadu 700 from its capital Yelburga), 
ify ideva Pandita,and under him one Hanmeya Nayaka (governing 
Halasige 12000), general Purushottama (governing Toragala 
5000), and also by his appointing one of his sons to - - - 
administer the territory of tne Shilanaras of Kolnapur after 
Bhoja II of the house had been overthrown, 

‘Singhana was a great patron of men of letters. In his 
reign Changadeva, the grandson of the celebrated astronomer 
Bhaskaracharya and son of Laksmidhara, founded @ college at 
Patna in Chalisgaom (in Khandesh) for the study of Siddhanta- 
Si romani and other works composed by his grandfather, and 
in 1207 A.D. it received donation from the two feudatory 
chiefs of Singhana, Soideva and HemAdideva. We have also 
seen that in 1222 A.D. Anantadeva was the chief astrologer 
of the king. This person was the grandson of Bhaskaracharya 
brother Shripati,and son of Ganapati. Here it may also be 
remarked that the king's generosity must have attracted - - 


learned persons to come and settle in his kingdom, We may 


135, Hemadri's Prasasti No. I, Verse 44, 


188, 

Sahadeva Dan 7 of the Sahayasu family, whose ancésstors 
hailed from Kashmir, The Bahal inscriptions of 1222 A.D., 
which records an endowment made to the college built by 
Ananta Deva, was composed by a Nagar Brahmin, Gangadhara by 
name, who must have been originally a resident of Gujarat. 
A number of the Na@agar Brahmins may have come to Devagiri 
after Singhana's conquest of Gujarat, a free communication 
between the capitals of both the empires being established. 
From the Jain works we learn that a number of Jain merchants 
of Gujarat came to Devayiri on business, The works com- 
posed in Gujarat also found their way in the Yaddava kingdom,” 
is attested by the manuscripts of Vardhamana's Gunaratna - 
mahodadhi, written at Devagiri in Saka 1151 (1229A,D. ) yas 

Singhana was a lover of art, Sarangadhara, a son of 
his Srikaran&dhipa or Chief Secretary, wrote in his reign 
a treatise on music entitled Sangitaratnakara and Singhana 
himself is said to have written a commentary on this work, 
Moreover, he was himself well-versed in the art of 
manaying elephants, which he studied from Gangadhara, the 
nephew of =nee 

In relégion, Singhana was a Saiva. In spite of his 
being constantly engaged with his enemies, Singhana built 
many temples, He dso repaired a number of them, like the 
well-known one at Khidrapur where we have an inscription 
of his and a large portion of which had fallen into in: 
His example was followed by his generous and religion-minded 
BubjeRex es 
subjectgand by his generals like Vichana, Kholeshvara and 
others, 
“156. AcS,R., 1927-8, po 141. 


137. HM,M., Introd., p. XIV. 
138. Intr. Jah, Skt. , verse 20 (quoted in E.H.D., Dp. 187, 


139. Op. cit., lines 22-5. 


189. 
CHAPTER Vil 


(Last Four Rulers) 
Krishna, 1247 to 1260 A.D.) 


A number of stone-inscriptions and copperplates of - - 


Krishna's reign ane been discovered, of which about half a 


dozen are published. The following are noteworthy among them: 


(1) The Chikka-Bagewadi (Belgaum) copperplate inscription, 
dated in the Saumya Samvatsara, Saka year 1172 and recording 


the donation of certain lands at the place of the name of - - 


Santheya-Bagewadi, in the Kuhundi district, to the shrine of 


the god Mahadeva and 32 Brahmins attached to it. The grant 


was made by Krishna's minister Malla or Mallisaitti, the elder 


brother of Vichana, and was subsequently confirmed (by means 
of this record) by his son, the minister Chaundisaitti. the 


interesting 
gotras of the donees mentioned here afford an AinBLAAREXAAXKX 


study of the different family names, and from this point of 


view the record is significant. The date of its issue corres-~ 
(2) 
ponds to 26th June, 1249. 


(2) The Mamdapur stone inscription, found at Mamdapur in 
Belgaum and issued in Saka year 1173 and on & date correspond- 
ing to 22nd April, 1260 A.D. It records the exploits of - - 
Krishna and mentions a. younger brother Mahadeva as 
neir-apparent. It also refers to tne exploits of Krishna's 


minister Vichana, Here we may also note art sae al among 
3 
the donors of the grant is a guild of merchants. 


(3) The Munoli (Belgaum) Canarese inscription of a date 
falling in the Virodhikrit Samvatsara of gaka 1174 or 1252 


A.D. It is a grant made to the god Jagadishvaradeva. It hs | 
presents Krishna as a preservecr of sacred writings. The re-. 


1, See Kielhorn's list of inscriptions in E.1., VII, appx., | 
pp. 64-5, nos, 356-361, for those published when Fleet - - 
wrote. Mr. Padhye in his op. cit. states that besides these 
there are some more records of Krishnats time (p. 118). 
Recently some others have been noticed in A,S.Reports and 
these too have been taken into account, As to the name of 
the king, it is also mentioned as Kanhara, Kandhara, Kanhar 
and the like, in some documents. - (p.7.0 
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almost all the imperial titles and epithets among which also 
appears that of Samwadhigatapaicamahasabda woich is rather - - 


(4) 
curious, 


(4) The Behatti (Dharwar) grant of Saka 1175, Pramadin Samvay 
Sara, equivalent to 1253 A.D., record @ grant by the minister 
Chaundaraya, the son of Vichuna, to a number of Brahmins, Here 
the Sativatsara is mentioned as the seventh year of Maharaja- 
Ghiraja Krishna's reign, But the details of the date dgnot - - 
work out satisfactorily, The record indirectly refers to some 
of the rival powers of the nouse ana gives king krishna the - 


(5) 
usual paramount titles and epithets. 


(5) Ihe Hulgtir (Dharwar) inscription of Saka 1177 current, 


Ananda Samvatsara, citing the year as the ninth of krishna's 
reign, The English equivalent of the date is 22nd February, 
1255 A.D. It records the grant of Krishna's minister Tipparasa 


and Gonamahdadevd to twelve sheriffs of the village, the town 
¥ (6) 
of the Bananjus, an important ‘corporation of traders. 


(6) The Arjunavad (Belgaum) inscription of Saka 1182 or the 


last regnal year of Krishna, the date of its issue corresponding 
to 12th April, 1260 A.D. It recoras tue gift of a village, 

cone fields and tne dues from tnem to an ascetic of tne family 
of Sangana-Basava vy Krishna's feudatories Chavunaaseitti and 
Nagarasa while on a tour of conquest. Here tne latter is men- 
tioned as Krishna's Prime Minister (Manapradhana) and is stated 
to have been an establisher of the Ratta kingdom. To him is 
also given the epithet of Pandita Parijata. The document re- 
cords an additional fact that Krishna was born of the eldest 
son of Singhana, Besides all these points, the inscription is 


interesting in that it mentions four town guilds and enumerates 
(7) 
a variety of taxes. 


(Continued from the last page): 

2. JoB.BR,A.S., XII, pp. 25 ff. 3. B.I., XIX, pp. 19ff. 

4. J,B.B,R.A.S., XII, pp. 54 ff. This title is generally 
given to a feudatorg chieftain and not to a paramount sovereign 
as in the present case. And for this reason Fleet takes it in 
the sense of "five titles conmencing with tne word maha or 
mahat, meaning great, such as Maharaja (J,8,B.R.AdS., AII, p. 
38, n. 2). But this view appears to ve far-fetched and we may 
say that the title might have been applied to Krishna in the 
record merely by inadvertence, Or he may have enjoyed this. 
title when a crown-prince and it was retained later on, @& 

(P.T.O, ) 
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work out satisfactorily, The record indirectly refers to some 
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usual paramount titles and sckihotes 
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Ananda Samvatsara, citing the year as the ninth of Krishna's 


reign, The English equivalent of the date is 22nd February, 
1255 A.D, It records the grant of Krishna's minister Tipparasa 


and Gonamahadevd to twelve sheriffs of the village, the town 
~ (6) 
of the Bananjus, an important ‘corporation of traders. 


(6) The Arjunavad (Belgaum) inscription of Saka 1182 or the 


last regnal year of Krishna, the date of its issue correspondin 
to 12th April, 1260 A.D. It records tas gift of a village, 

some fields and tne dues from them to an ascetic of the family 
of Sangana-Basava vy Krishna's feudatories Chavundaseitti and 
Nagarasa while on a tour of conquest. Here tne latter is men- 
tioned as Krishna's Prime Minister (Maa&pradhana) and is stated 
to have been an establisher of the Ratta kingdom, To him is 
also given the epithet of Pandita Parijata. The document re- 
cords an additional fact that Krishna was born of the eldest 
son of Singhana, Besides all these points, the inscription is 


interesting in that it mentions four town guilds and enumerates 
(7) 
a variety of taxes, 
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(Continued from the last page): 

2. J.3.B.R.A.S., XII, pp. 25 ff. 3. B.X., XIX, pp. 19ff. 

4. J,B.B RA.S., XII, pp. 54 ff. This title is generally 
given to a feudatorp chieftain and not to a paramount sovereign 
as in the present case, And for this reason Fleet takes it in 
the sense of "five titles commencing with tne word maha or 
mahat, meaning great, such as Maharaja (J.8.8.R.ASS., ALI, p. 
38, n. 2). But this view appears to ve far-fetched and we may 
say that the title might have been applied to Krishna in the 
record merely by inadvertence. Or he may have enjoyed this.. 
title when a crown-prince and it was retained later on, @& 

(P.T.O, ) 


2qt. 
xs ; (8) : 
nghana's son Jaitugi II is described in the Shorter 


Prasasti of Hemaédri (verse 7) not only as a brave warrior 
but also a good ruler. This description of Jaitugi would 
tend to show that he succeeded his father Singhana. However, 
we have indications that Jaitugi did not come to the throne, 
For, as we have seen in chapter VI, the latest date of =< - 
errs is 1247 A.D. which is also the first regnal year of 
Sivighana's grandson Krishna, as we know from the Behatti - 
grant of 1253 A.D., the year being mentioned g there as ‘tiie 
seventh of his reign. Thus it is clear that Singhana was | 


succeeded not by his son Jaitugi, but by his grandson Krishna 
(9) pee 
in 1247 A.D., and in the later part of it. This would also 


explain the omission of Jaitugi's name in the longer Pra- 
sasti of Hem&dri and in some of the epigraphical reéords of 


the house, And or aie as king in the Shorter Prasasti 
merely 
may be said to be/due to courtesy, the case being exactly 


similar to the mention of Karna in the Gadag record of - - 
Bhillama V,which we have noticed above. It/ is quite likely, 
however, that Jaitugi may have taken part in tne administra- 


tion as crown-prince during the life-time of his father.- - 


wenn nem 
ere eee o<--< 
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(Continued from the last age): 

5. J.B.B.R.A.S., XII, pp. 42 ff. For details of the date 
see J,A., XXIV, p. 16, n, 194; ibid., XIX, p. 442, n. 45. 

6. E,J., XVI, pp. 352 ff. 

7. Ibid., XXI, pp. 9 ff. 

8, The Arjunavad inscription (verse 4) mentions Krishna as 
porn of the eldest son of Kriskax Singhana. Of his other 3am 
sons, we have no knowledge, excepting the gne who governed 
the kingdom of the Kolhapur Shilaharas after their last 
ruler Bhoja II had been overthrown( see ahwe,p/68): , 

9, The year of the Behatti grant, viz. $. 1175, Pramadin 
was really expired and not current as it is described here 
(see n. 5 above). And since this is cited in the record to 
be the seventh year of Krishna's reign, the Plavanga Samvat- 
para, Saka 1170 current, would be his first year. On the 
other hahd, the Hulgur inscription which was issued & in 
tne Ananda Samyatsara, daka 1177 current, cites the year as 
tne ninth of his reign, ana according to this, tne Para- 
bhava Samvatsara, i.e. S. 1169 current would be his first 
year, And observing that a part of the Parabhava Samvatsara 
(1246-7 A,D,) did indeed belong to Singhana's reign, Fleet 
concluded that "Krishna succeeded nearly at the end of this 
year, in the first three months of 1247 A.D.; and cong¢- 
sequently the Plavanga Sanvatsara was more usually reckoned 
as the first year of his reign"(B.G., I, ii, P- 526), But 
Fleet's view rested on the date supplied by the Kadakol 
memorial tablet which was issued in the Parabhava Sanhvat- 
sara, 37th year of Singhana's reign (1,A., XII, p. 100). 
And from a record recently noticed we know that Singhana 
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192. 

the reigns of Jaitugi’s father and grandfather along with their 
approximate ages at — time of their death. We know that - - 
Bhillama V had grown wer 
annie sie old iene died in 1192 A.D,, say of 

years, This would show that his son | 
Jaitugi I was about forty years of age at that time, and he too 
aied an old man which is also indicated by the short reign he 
could enjoy. This presumption would show that Singhana, who 
could be taken to be a young man of about twenty at the time 
when his father Jaitugi came to the throne in 1192 A,D., was 
about forty years of age at the time of his own accession in 
1210 A.D. And this would further show that ah this time - - 
Singhana's son Jaitugi II was a young man of about twenty and 7% 
thus was capable of helping him in the affairs of administra- 
tion, We nave epigraphical evidences in support of the calcula- 
tion made here, The Moyasala record of 1233 A.D., whieh is - 
referred to above and which speaks of Vira Someshvara as having 
fougat against the famous Krishna-Kandhara, i.e. Krishna of the 
Yadava house, sugsests that at tne time of tne battle which 
was fought some time before this year and in Singnana’ s reign, 
Krishna was a young man of about 25 years, capable of taking 
part in warfare; and this is also shown by 4 record of 1246 
A.D. which states that in this year Krishna, the grandson of 
Singhana, was ruling in the standing camp of daiidveirsyre: And 
this tends to show that his father Jaitugi II would have been, 
nad he been living, an advanced young man, Thus in all likeli- 
hood Jaitugi appears to have helped his father Singhana in the 
affairs of administration at least in tne first few years of 


(121) 
his reign, thaugh did not survive him to occupy the throme 


after him. 

Kucwaneaia' sia cinemas aaa e ae 
(Continued from the last page):- 

actually lived till 4th June, 1247 A.D. (see p. 186 above). - - 

and accordingly, we have to infer that/he was succeeded by - - 

Krishna some time after dune 1247 A.D, and not in the earlier 

part of the year as Fleet presumed. 

10. See A,S,R., 1928-9, P. 118, The record mentions Krishna 
as ruling in the "standing camp" (nelevidu) of Kandharapura, 
This place-name also occurs in a Ratta Tecord of %, 1179 and 
Fleet took it “to be a purely imaginary place* (1.A., XXXII, 

p. 221). It may be the Prakrit form of Skandhavarapura, *the 
city of the camp’, and we find a standing camp at the place 
actually mentioned in the inscription. 
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Now we come to study wirsuhue t/olet bse and conflicts 
with his neighbouring princes. From his deseription in the 
Yratakhanda he appears to have been a brave soldier, inherit- 
ing the military skill of his grandfather Singhana, We are 
told there that he "conquered a great many enemies in bloody 
battles in which numbers of horses and elephants were engaged, 
reduced some to captivity and compelled others to seek refuge 
in forests, and, having thus finished the work of vanquishing 
the series of iad kings, to have marched to heavenly world 
to conquer Indra.“ As a piece of poetry this description - - 
naturally contains some exaggeration; but Krishna's skill in 
warfare can hardly be doubted on this account, This is shown, 
emphativally, by epigraphical records referring to his - - 
military excursions, with victory to crown thepim all, as it 
will be shown below, 

Krishna began nis military career by directing ex- 
peditions against his neighbours in the north, While dealing 
with Singhana's military activities, we noticed that the - - - 
strength of the kingdom of Malwa had been excessively weakened 
by its continual warfare against its enemies. Besides this, 
the peace of the province had been rudely shaken by the whirl- 
wind campaigns of the Muslims who had conquered, before 1192 
A.D., @ great part of Northern India including Ajmer, and who 
were pushing on to the south with their depredatory excursions. 
We are told by idiekin Gat in one of these raids, which was 
direeted in 1253-4 A,D, by lyal-Timish, tue fort of Bhilsa 
was captured, the country overrun, and the temple of Mahakala 


proken and destroyed. Thus there had been a great drain on 


a ee 
sai ec en ene mm an Sab (Sach ne ow a eee iow, aa ew SES EO SY - - 


11, (from the last page):- The Bomb, Gaz. (1, ii) tellps us 
that Singhana's Mahapradhana Jaitrapala was governing the 
Hagaritige 3000 in $, 1163 (1241-2 A.D.). From this date one 
would be tempted to identify this Jaitrapala with Singhana's 
son of the same name, and if so, this goes to cénfirm the 
above conclusion. It has to be admitted hebe, however, that 
the calculation of Krishna's birth-date (n,10 above) ishased 
on the supposiggon that all his ancestors were born when 
their fathers were only 20 years of age. 

12, Vegse 11 as translated in E,H.D., p- 196. 

13, Vol. I, p. 211. 
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practi 
cally on the verge of extinction, This facilitated 


the ta 
sk of Krishna who did not fail to turn the situation 


to hi 
8 advantage, Memade a triumphant mareh through the Para- 


mara kingdom, His contemporary on the Paramira throne was 
Jaitugideva who could not meet this strong enemy and con- 
sequently his forces were defeated by the Yadavas. Krishna's 
victory over the Parar@ras is alluded to in tne records dis- 
covered at Mamd@pur, Munoli and Arjunavad which represent him 
45 @ trinetra, the three-eyed god Siva, to the Madana or Kama 
who was tue king of mien” meaning thereb 
’ 8 eby that Krishna de- 

Stroyed the power of the king of Malwa as the god Siva re- 
duced Madana, the god of love, to ashes. But the victory of 
the Yadavas does not appear to have resulted in any permanent 
gain, for a Param&ra record of 1260 i was found at Godur- 
pur, on the séuthern bank of the Narmada, in the present - - 
Nemar district of the Indére State, which evidently shows 
that even down to the last year of Krishna's reign the south- 
ern boundary of tne Param&@ra kingdom remainea unaltered, 

uring the course of its northern expedition the - - 
Yadava army invaded Gujarat-also, At this time the sovereign 
of Gujarat was Viradhavala's son Visaladeva wno assumed - - 
imperial titles in 1245-4 aA,D, We have been seeing that - - 
Krishna's ancestors had been continuously at war with the 
kings of this province for a period of not less than sixty 
years, but their gain jn this region was not worth much, Thus, 
the expedition which Bhillama V led in the land was only of 
a predatory type; that of his son Jaitugi hardly resulted in 
extending his territory to the north, and Jaitugi’s son <-- 
Singhana had to sustain a reverse in his second invasion - - 
azainst Gujarat when his general Ramadeva was killed. Sut 
now tat the resources of tue Gujarat power nad been fully 
proken by tne repeated Muslin, paramara and Yadava invasions, 


it was unable to offer a strong resistance, and Krishna - - 


obtained a golden opportunity to invade it. His success - ~ 


a a ts hn at aT las wi SS eRe Siete 
a al dt da a 


14, E.g. see B,l., XXI, P- 23, line 19. 
15. Ibid., IX, pp. 120 ff. 
16, 1.A., VWI, PD. 213, 
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against the Gujarat army is mentioned in the documents dis- 
covered at Mamd&pur, Munoli, Behatti and Arjunavad, all - - 
ie aaa him as a terrifier of tne ruler of the 
Gurjaras, This cescription woula show tuat Krishna's - - - 
success against Gujarat was very ordinary, only that thed¢ 
power was kept in check. but HemAdri and tne Paithan grant 
of R&machangra have something more to say on this point, The 
former of these, which explicitly mentions that Krishna's 
enemy on this occasion was Visala, gives the Yadava hero the 
credit of sig 25 several chiefs on this occasion as - - 
easily as in a play; while in the latter he is represented 
to have bathed his fame in the ocean which was filled with 
the rivers of the blood of the roaring geek, From this 
description it would appear that Krishna's success against 
the Wujarat army must have been certainly not of a fleeting 
type, but indeed unique, and this may possibly show that he 
deserves the credit of successfully bringing to a close the 
war of his house with the Chaulukyas of Anhilwar that had 
extended over three of the preceding reigns. But the force 
of HemAdri's statement is reduced by tne fact that Visala, 
too, in his turn, claims a victory over tue Yadava army. For 
example, tne Dabhoi inscription, which was issued in Visala's 
reign in 1253 A.D,, informs us that he defeated the ruler 


(20) 
of the Deccan, who may be either Krishna or his grandfather 


Singhana, both these rulers being Visalas's contemporaries. 


17, Cf. * Gurjaravaranankuay® of tae Arjunavad record in 
E,1., XIX, p. 25, line 19. 

“Te. Cf. “Yenakari vigadlavisalacamusamharakalanale 
Helonmulitamularajasikhare nirvirapurvitalan® 
in Hemaédri's Longer Prasasti, verse 46. 

19, Op. cit., lines 55 ff. 4 . 

20. E,l., 1, p. 28, verse 58. Visala is represented in an- 
other record as a volcanic fore to dry up the ocean of the 
army of Singhana (1,A, VI, p- 210, lines 3-4),and in the 
licht of this information it is possible to presume that the 
events recorded in the Dabhoi inscription may have a refergy 
ence to the well-known Yadava-Chaulukya strugzle of - - - 
Singhana's time, However, the references made to Krishna's 
success in Malwa and Gujarat would show that in his time the 
Ydaavas made another attempt to invade these provinces. 
aug age ee Krishna could not take part in tne strugsle that vas 

in Singhana's time, for, a5 seen above, he was at 
this time busy repelling the Hoyasalas in the soutao, 
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we may confidently say that both the parties, i.e. the - - 
Yadavam and the Gurjaras, claim victory against each other, 
and this goes to indicate that Krishna's success against the 
Gujarat power was only transitory and failed to produce a 


permanent effect. Thus the court-poet HemAdri's statement 


is to be taken with a grain of salt. 

The earliest of the known records that allude to - - 
Krishna's invasion in the north is the Mamdapur grant of - - 
1250 A.D, This leads us to infer taat the events described 
here took place some time before this date. Only a couple 
of years after this grant, was issued the Dabhoi inscription 
which records Visala's victory over the king of Malwa and 
the Deccan, And this further shows that the Yadavas invaded 
both Malwa and Gujarat when these powers were engaged in a 
long-drawn war against each other. 

Coming to Krishna's warfare in the south, it need 
not be said that the most inveterate enemies of his house 
in this direction were the Hoyasalas with whom he fought as 
crown-prince, an account of which has already been given 
above, while describing the warfate of his grandfather - - - 
singaaps. 

The Manoli record represents Krishna as causing fear 
of fever to the king of Konkan also, Konkan was then- - - 
governed by the Shilaharas, and since the Shilahara house 
that flourished in the southern part of this country had - - 
long been extinct, this is evidently a reference to some - = 
prince belonging to the house that held sway over Northern 
Konkan, Krishna's contemporafdries in this part of land - - 
were Keshiraja (c. 1195 to c, 1240 A.D.) par eae 
Someshvara (c. 1240 to c. 1265 A.D.), whose, known dates are 
1259 and 1260 2}, Keshiraja's father Aparaditya II claims 


in nis Parel inscription of 1187 A.D, the imperial title of 


won e- 

woeceeene reer 
naman acnoavameansasaseneew ene 

wwe were ewe eee 


6, We have some more record to con- 
oie Bes Aa tant Re ion took part in the expedition aM 
against the Hoyasalas. An inscription from Shimoga in Myso 


describes the exploits of a/general Yanadevarasa, during the 
(P.T 0. 


that taking advantage of” Lhe general confusion consequent 
on the fall of the Western Ci&@lukyas, Aparajite essumed in- 
depenaence, His son Keshiraja was an elderly contemporary 
of Singhana,who we have seen was rapidly extending his sway 
over the Deccan and Karnatak, and it may be that Keshiraja 
was compelled by him (or by nis {own Krishna who was then 
fighting in the south against the Moyasalas) to recognise 


the Ya 
e Yadava sovereignty. The Manoli inscription which deg- 


scribes Krishna as causing fear of fever to the king of - - 
Konkan is dated 1250 A.D., and it is possible to presume - - 
that before this date Keshiraja may have lost some of his 
possessions to the Yadavas. A Yadava record from Honnali 
in the Shimoga district of Mysore goes to state more than 
this; from it we know that the king of Konkan used to pay 
tribute to ee It is not known whether this is a - - 
poetic panegery; however, from the statement of the record 
it appears that in the course of march against his enemies 
in the south, as crown prince, Krishna defeated Keshiraja 
and obliged him to recognise the Yadava sovereignty. Or 
he may have performed this exploit during the early period 
of his reign, some time before 1250 A.D. 

Under Krishna the attitude of the Yadavas towards 
the Kakatiyas, who were their neighbours in tne east, was of 
a friendly nature. While dealing with tne warfare of - - - 
Jaitugi I and his eon Sirghana, it was noticed that aftery 
the death of the Kakatiya king Rudradeva, his nephew Gana- 
pati had recognised the Yadava sovereignty, which he could 
not shake off, even after a vigorous attempt waiter atbebetors 
His latest known year is ere ce from which it would | 
appear that he was a contemporary of the Yadava Krishna - - 


too. In the Mamdapur inscription of 1250 A.D. Krishna is 


samudra) against Mummadi Singeya Nayaka,and it is worthy of 
note that Krishna is called here & Mahamangalesvara Sakala- 
sainyadhipati which goes to show that he held tne command 
of toe whole army under Singhana and fougut witn tne Hoya- 
salas in that capacity (see E.C.V, Channagiri, 24). 7 

22, Keshiraja was a contemporary of Krishna as Yuvaraja. 
For calculation of dates see Ind. Cult., I, PP 402. For 
remarks on Someshvara's known dates, see Ibid., p- 417. 


23. J.B.B.R.A.S., KII, p. 333. (P.T,0. 
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spoken of as the extablisher of the Teluriga king, and this 
statement ¢ is reproduced in the Manoli and Arjunavag re- 
cords also, This statement evidently refers to some kind of 
help rendered by Krishna to his vassal Ganapati against - - 
some of his enemies, We know that the Pandya king Jata- 
varman Sundara I, who came to the throne in 1252 A.D., - - 
marched as a as Nellore in the north wnere he defeated the 
Kakatiya king, who could have been no other than his con- 
temporary Ganapati himself, And takins this statement along 
witn those of the records where Krishna is said to have - - 
established Ganapati, we may safely conclude that the help 
rendered by Krishna to his vassal Ganapati must have been 
with & view to repel the Pandyas who invaded the Kakatiya 
kingdom, In this respect we may also note that in the - - 
Behatti inscription of 1253 A.D. Krishna‘s general Vichana 
clabms a victory over the Pandyas who are represented there 
as "shining at Gutti*., It has been just observed that the 
Pandyas had by this time penetrated tne country as far as 
signe ee? tne north, and the statement of tue Behatti re- 
cord ,shows that during their conquest tney nad most probably 
advanced into tne country as far as Gutti in the Anantapur 
district of the Madras Presidency, which ise to the north of 
Nellore, That at this place they were defeated and repulsed 
by the Yadava general Vichana, has already been said. 

The account of his warfare shows that Krishna was 4 
brave prince, though not as brave as his grandfather Singhana 
from whom he inkerited the kingdom. It is true that he - - 
could not maxe any material gain to tue Yadava dominion, but 
the jose tty of the records issued by nim go to indicate - - 
that he neld in tact the kingdom to which he had succeeded. 
It is possible to maintain that ne may have had some success 
against the Shilaharas of Northern Konkan. There is no -- 
doubt that this territory was added to the Yadava kingdom 


by his younger brother Mahadeva,as we shall presently see; 


ee dab oe OS ee ees cw en ah So eS ae Oe OS Ow SN ae OS OS CO 2 ip Na lj cl oe a ak a SS Sw een 0 nie POSS 


(Continued from the last page )t- 


24, B.C., VII, Mi. 17. 25, See above, pp. 168-9. 
26, Vide his Garavapadu record (E.I., XVIII, pp. 346 ff.). 
P A.H.I. ’ Pp. 283. ok 
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however, we may presume that in this respect a vegfinning was 
already made by Krishna himself and that this affair was - « 


brought to an end by his younger brother and successor Maha- 
deva, 
From bis records we can have glimpses of Krishna's 


administrative iolicy. His coungellor was Laksmideva ,who is 
mentioned as helping him in consolidating his power and to 
nave subdued his enemies. Laksmideva's son was Jahla or - - 
Jahlana who too held under Krishna the office of the command- 
er of his troops consisting, largely of elephants and, fought 
several battles for his es, The copperplate charter - - 
discoveced at Chikka-Bagevadi informs us that in 1249 A.D. 
his am&tya or minister was Sarvadesadhik@rin Malla or Malli- 
Seitti, the elder brother of Vichana ,who was, as seen above, 
singhana's Vicergy in the South. Malliseitti was himself a 
governor of the province of Kuhundi and resided at Mudugala, 
probably the moflern Mudgala in the Nizam's Dominions. - - - 
Vichana's sén and successor, Chaunda by name, was in charge 
of the southern portion of Krishna's kingdom in 1253-4 A.D. 
Another officer under Krishna was his Manhanatya Mahapradhana 
Ch@undi Seitti who bore the titles of Rayadandadhisa and - - 
Sarvadhikarin,and was governing the two Belvola divisions, - 


os _ Hanumgal-Pandinadu (29) 
Banavasi-Pandinadu/and Tardavadi countries. in 1256 A.D., 


which goes to confirm the view held above, viz. that the - - 
Kadamba territories (both of Goa and Hangal) wete annexed 
by the YAdavas some time towards the close of Sifghana's - - 
reign or early in the reign of Krishna, That this Chaundi 
Seitti was different from Vichana's son Chaunda or Chaundi- 
raja is shown by the fact that the former is said to have 


belonzed to the gil@ra-kula, which might have been @ local 
(30) 
pranch of the shilahara family. 


neanocnncweanaonsaoeesosaneesees 


28, Intr. Jahl. Sukt., verses 21, 22, 26, 27 and 28 quoted 
under foot-notes no, 41 and 44 respectively on pp- 196 and 
198 of E,H.D 


29. A,S,R., 1929-30, p. 172. 
30. His uncle Rarigarasa of the S$ilara-kula is gaid to be 


managing the villages of Salvadigi, Bagevadi and some others 
in 1257 A.D. (ibid. ). 
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Quite catholic in his religious sympathies, Krishna 
himself was a follower of the Saivite doctrine of Hinduism. 


He enceavoured his best to revive tue Vedic religion which 


had lost its hold over the people. HemAdri represents him as 


performing & greut many sacrifices and thus “bringing fresh 
strength to the Vedie ceremonial religion which in course of 


(31) 
time had lost its hold over the people", 


Like his grandfather Singhana, Krishna also helped to 
promote learning and literature. The Suktimuktavali, which 
we have so often referred to and which contains a poetic - - 
account of the members of the house from Mallagi down to - = 


Krishna, was composed in nis reign by Jahlana, the commander 
of his troops. 


Another notable work of # Krishna's reign is the - - 


Vedantakalpataru, written by Amalananda, It is a commentary 


of Vachaspati Mishra'’s Bhamati which itself is a commentary 


on Shankarfich&rya's Ved&nta-sitra-bhagya, All these ¢ facts, 
taken along with those recorded in his inscriptions, clearly 


indicate how Krishna helped the cause of religion, culture 
and education, , 


An inscription issued in Saka year mer 1263 A.D. 
cites the year as the third of Mahddeva's reign. and this - - 


statement is quite in keeping with that of some more records | 


53) ‘ 
citing other regnal years of the ela’ From this we know 
mama cake ol 
that Mahadeva! s predecessor Krishna closed his reign some 


time in 1260 A.D, nen ee 
-"3]- "RIG, Bhandarkar's translation of verse 46 (latter half) 
Hemadri's Pradasti no. I,which runs as pol Lowes: 
of “ Yenanekanabafalakratuly +.8 gamvardhy awano' nd am ak aan 
Kgigan kaiavdsat punas taru atam dharmo'pi Se ay 
Kratu is, according to Sabdakalpadruma (II, p. ih, Pp 
sanitah somasadhyo yajnak" 
32. BeG., Ll, DP» O27, Ne 3. 
33. Ibid., n. 4. 
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Mahadeva, 1260 to 1270 A.D. 


Krishna died in 1260 A.D, and left behind him a son of 


the name of Ramachandra, His immediate successor, however, is 


1) 


known to be his younger brother aéva and not this Rama- 


chandra, There are no means of knowing how the real claimant 


of the throne had been set aside by his uncle Mahadeva, Had 
Ramacharfra been a minor at the time of his father's death, - - 
Maha@deva's action would have been justified in placing him on 
the throne and looking after the administration as his regent. 
But since Ramachandra appears to have been a youth of about 
thirty at the time of his father Krishna! aang, thepe seems 
to be something mysterious in Maha&deva's coming to the throne. 
The Paithan grant of 1272 A.D. clearly states that Ramachandra 
was the rightful heir, and as such, he wrested the kingdom - - 
from Mahadeva's son one The implication of tnis statement 
18 that after Krishna's death Mahadeva did not allow his son 
Ramachandra to come to the throne, usurping it for himself. 
Probably there was a war of succession of which we have no 
account. And the omission of Mahadeva's name in the genealogy 
given in the records of Ramachandra's en, may possibly be 
attributed to the fact that the relations between these two 
princes were far from good, and this may be taken in support 
of the inference drawn from the statement of the Paithan grant 
that after Krishna's death Mahadeva set aside Ramachandra. - - 
More on this point will be said below in the account of Rama- 
chandra's reign. 
The Bombay ieee es refers to egghteen inscriptions 

of Maha@deva - all yet unpublished and all found in the - - - 
districts of Kolhapur, Sholapur, Bijapur, Dharwar and at Kuli- 
geri and Yalige in the Nizam's Dominions. And from the - - 
“"i7 "fe is also called Isvaradeva (see E.1., VI, p. 263). 

2, Jaitugi II was born inc. 1190 A.D. (see p. 192 above); 
his son Krishna inc, 1210 and his son Ramachandra in c. 1250. 


Thus Ramachandra's age at the time of his father's death, i.e. 
in 1260%Works out to be about 30, supposing that all his - - 


(P.T.0.) 
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localities mentioned therein it appears that Mahadeva fai 
extended the kingdom to which he had Hunsindeds This ae 
made clear while giving an account of his warfare, 


The only edited record of Mahddeva's reign is an in 


scription at Sangur, a village in the Haveri taluka of the 
Dharwar District, 


It was issued in the Saka year 1186, the 
cyclic year being Rakt&ksin. 


; The date éf its issue corresponds 
to 18th 
January, 1265 A.D, This document mentions Mahadeva's 
ini a i 
m ster Devaraya, giving him pedigree for three generations, 


and i 
8 more of literary importance, However, it also records 


h ' 
the king's military exploits and throws light on his political 
a 6 
relations with other contemporary powers in his neighbourhood. 
Early in his reign, ana very probably even before this 


sail deva renewed the strugsle against the hereditary 


enemies of his house. These enemies, as we already know, were 


the Paramaras of Malwa, the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, the Kaka- 
tiyas of Warangal, the Shilaharas of Northern Konkan and the 
Hoyasalas of Halebid. The Sangur inscription of his reign re- 
presents him as a goad to the elephant who was the Gurjara 
king; a trinetra (three-eyed god Siva) to Madana, the god of 
love, in the form of the Malava king; and the shatterer of the 
skull of the Telunga eine: This account is corroborated by 
two inscriptions from Mysore and also by Hemadri's wxitines. 
As to Mahadeva's expedition against Gujarat, it is also 
referred to in the Paithan grant of Ramachandra which, after 
mentioning Krishna, goes on to record that his, i.e. Krishna's 
younger brother crushed the power of iienins The name of the 


younger brother is not mentioned here; but since we know of 


(Continued from the last page):- 


3. Cf. "Prasahya tasmat apahritya bhunke */ 

Krisn&tmajah svam avanim sa Ramak® Fleet has right- 
ly noted the expression " uragasarvabhaumak", as an epithet of 
Mahadeva in the same grant,as containing an expression intginat- 
ing that Mahadeva forcibly usurped the sovereignty. 

4, Besides the Paithan grant, ef. in E.C,, VII, Hi. 17. 

5. I, ii, pe 527. 69. E.I,, XXIII, pP- 189 ff. 

7. Jbid., p. 194, lines 22-5. 

8. For Mysore inscriptions, see E,Cc., XI, Dg. 162 and 163, 
both of 1265 A.D. For Hemadri's account, see his Longer and 
Shorter Pradastis, verses 48-52 and 13 respectively. 

9, Cf. “Yo Visalam samarakautukinan suranan- 

agre samulanidhanam dalayaicakara" / Here also note 


the expression “tasyanujah", his (Krishna's) younger brother. 
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no other younger brother of the king, this conquest of Gujarat 
ges oeonb onrpenratnceoee 
of the Vy&ghrapalli branch of 

the Chaulukyas of Anhilwar whose last regnal year is known to 
be 1263 A,D,, and hence he may be taken as an elderly con- 
temporary of MahAdeva, The inscription refording this event 
would place Mahddeva's struggle with Visaladeva some time we- 
fore the date of its issue, i.e. before 1263 A.D., early in 
the reign of the Yadava king, As noticed above, Visaladeva 
nad already fought with the Yadava Krishna only a short time 
before, i.e. some thme before 1253 A.D., and besides the fact 
that he had by this time reached an advanced old age, his - - 
kingdom was harassed by enemies on all sides, ‘This appears to 
have given Mahadeva a golden opportunity to invade Gujarat. In 
the comrse of their northward mageh the Yadavas subdued the 
Lata ruler on their way to Gujarat,and advanced further to en- 
counter the Chaulukya army of Visaladeva, In the encounter 
that ensued Visaladeva'se army had been defeated and Mahadeva 
‘ emerged victorious. Thus he reconquered the province of Lata 
which the Yadavas had lost some time wack in Simghana's reine. 
This view, however, is not definite; for, in the absence of 
any certain record, Mahddeva's contest of the Gujarat army may 
also be taken as referring to the same invasion which was - - 
sent by hia elder brother Krishna and in which Mahadeva may 
have acted as a ceneral, And this view too appears plausible 
in the light of the fact that Mahadeva held a command as Yuva- 
raja under his brother Krishna, as we know from the Mamdapur 
record,noticed above, 

The account of Mahddeva's conquest of the Gujarat king 
is corroborated by Hemadri's Pradgasti which claims for him a 
victory over Gujarat, calling him “a thunderbolt for shatter- 
ing to pieces the mountain which is the pride of the roaring 
Gurjaras"(I, verse 48). And the way of Hemadri's description 


would go so far as to suggest that Visaladeva was killed in 


battle by tne Yadava king, But this statement is not - - - 
corroborated by end! epizvagiiund records, and therefore may 
10. See above p.1ee~ Or cp ee et ee ea 
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(11) 
be taken as a poetic panegery. 


Now we come to study Mahddeva's exploits in Konkan, His 
contemporary on the throne of Thana or Northern Konkan was be 
Someshvara (c, 1240 to c. 1265 A.D.) whose known dates, aeccord- 
ing to the Bombay Gazetteer, are 1259 and 1260 \3) As we - - 
have seen above, by this time the Yadava power had been rapidly 
advancing over the Deccan and Karnatak, and in consequence of 


this, the kingdom of the Shilahadras must have diminished in 


size. It 1s also possible to hold that they had by this time - 


: 13 
acknowledged the Yadava eigenen: 


, 


But still they had to 


sustain @ crushing defeat at the hands of the Yadavas during 
this time. Hem&dri claims for Mahadeva a great victory over 
Soweshvara and states that the Yadava prince overthrew him as 
easily as ina a 


Referring to Someshvara's battle with Mahadeva, Hemadri 
adds in his ornate style: "Outside the ocean there is his, i.e. 
Mahadeva's prowess; while inside it there exists the submarine 
fire; both harmful indeed! where am I to go now! thinking over 
this problem for long, Someshvara preferred to enter the - - -' 
eeunen This would doubtless indicate that Someshvara was first 
defeated on land ana finding no other alternatiue, took resort. 
to his ships. But there too he was pursued by Manadeva and 
in tne naval engagement that ensued, Someshvara seems to have Vf 
been drowned. 

A number of Virgal stones commemorating the deaths of 
heroes who fell in a battle have been discovered near Bori- 
valli Railway Station near Bombay. Some of these stones show 
tie land-battle in which elephants took part; while others, & 
struggle in the ocean, From Hemadri we know that Mahadeva's 


army consisted largely of elephants; and considering that the 


d to have ne- 
to have been in the natural course an 
ae ee as with the battle. As ee meee aa ot ae 
lata, it is referred to in E.Cc., » Dg. 
and 1275 xa A.D, respectively. Tne Lata ruler of this time 15 
not known, (P.7.0, 
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or 13th century A.D., it is possible to hold with Cousens - - 


thet these stones may be commemorating the deaths of heroes 


(16) 


whs fell in the aetion between Mahadeva and Someshvara, 


Someshvara was the last prince of tae Shil&hara house 


of Worthern Kofican,whose Ty known date is 1260 A.D, when 
: : i 17) ; 
hs issuea his Chanja inscription, After this date we have no 


record of his house. On tue other hand, we find a Yadava - - 
ca 7 ted i oe 
governor rulins over this part ci lana in 1273 bs! This - - 


goes to show that Mahadeva not only defsatca and killed - - 
(19) 
eSnddiumeusedin ee com, 
(Continues from whi: 2 i ee gr 
12. BG, 1, if, p. 21, n, 1, ipat yaa): 
S suggested by Dr. a.S, Altekur in Ind, Cult, II,p. 416. 
18: Mae ide Tongor Pradaati, “yore Wieden 

. : cits Shorter Pragasti, verse 18, 

Cousens: Med. Architecture of the Deccan, ». 21 & pl. XV. 
17, Unpublished. Refeirea to in B.G., 2, ii, ps 21, n. 4, 
now preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum Bombay. 

18, J.R.A.S., V, p. 178, ; 

19, Recently we have an inscription of the Saka year 1188, 
published in Epiz, Ind., XXVI, pp. 127 ft. ana recording the 
gift of some land (details unknown) in tae reign of one - - - 
Jaitusideva who is styled therein as Konkanacacravartin. In 
the absence of @ dynastic titles, it is difficult to identify 
this prince, ano tne ecitors rightly remarked that while the 
mention of nis name makes him identical with the Yadava - - 
Jaitugi I (?), from his title Kofikanacakravartin he appears to 
be @ prince of the Shilahara house of Northern Konkan, But 
h2aspringeraisihe there are cifzicultics in holding either of 
these views, we cannot take Jaitugi of the record the same as 
the yadava king, ior vesides the fuct that the # inscription 
does not belong to his time (1192-1207 A.D.), no Yadava ruler 
is so far known to have borne tne title of Kofkanacakravartin. 
On the other hand, taking him tg be identical with a Shilahara, 
ruler,we note that no king witn,Mame is known to have flourish¢ 
ed in this house, and moreover, we know that Someshvara was 
the last Shilah&ra ruler of Northeatn Konkan,and according to 
Hem@dri he was defeated/ and killed by Mahadeva who also 
annexed his kingdom; ana after this we have no trace of any 
Shil&@hara ruler. But after all we have to reconcile the dis- 
cocdant statements appearing in the veccrd;and I feel in- 
clined té@ hold that the second of these presumptions is less 
oujecticnable; and from tus viruc borne by him, the Jaitugi 
of the inscription appears to be a Shilahara ruler, a son or 
& cescendant of Somzsavura, But in this I do not agree with 
tke dditors who remark that this Jaitugi mignt have regained 
vorkana for @ brief period curing ths closing years of Maha- 
deva's regime whith may nave been a disturbinz period for the 
Yadava empree, for inmediatel, after ManBdocva, vefore the -- 
rightful heir Ramachandra could succeed him, Amana occupied 
the tnrone for a yeur or 39, I ai rather inclined to thimk, 
if at all we are to take the Jaitugi of the inscription as a 
Shilahara rulei,and as such, @ son or Succescor of Someshvara, 
that either he was allowed to ruley# after acknowledging Maha- 
Geva's overlordship or, what appears wore likely, that he may 
have made an unsuccessful attempt to regain it and continued 
ths atruggle,and it is during ths period that the record was 
issued, fhe latest known date of Someshvara is 1260 A.D., as 
geen above; and: the first yYadava record in this part of land, 
so far discovered, is dated in 1273 A.D, (seen above). And 
when we are not certain about tne exact time of Mahadeva's 


(continued), 


Someshvara but also annexed bis king 
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As seen above, Someshvara had already acknowledged 
the Yadava sovereignty; and in that case why should Mahadeva 
£& fight with him and annex his kingdom in this way? The 
cause of this drastic treatment meted out to Someshvara are 
nowhere given but can be inferred, The position of the - - 
Shilahara house had now become very precarious; on one side 
it had to face the growing strength of the Yadavas, and on 
the other, there were the Chaulukyas making raid over their 
kingdom off and on. Someshvara's third predecessor - - - - 
Mallikarjuna had been defeated and slain by Kumarapala's 
general Ambada, and Mallikarjuna's successor might have re- 
cognised the suzerainty of the conqueror for some time at 


least. His successor Apar&ditya no doubt overthrew/ the - - 


° 


Chaulukya yoke and presumed imperial ‘ge out the status 
could not be retained by his son Keshiraja and the latter's 
successor Someshvara had to succumb to tie ever-gfowing -- 
power of the Yadavas or the Chaulukyas. Thus for about a 
century, i.e. from about the middle of the twelfth to that 
of the thirteenth century A,D., the Shilanaras kings are 
found wavering, acknowledging the Yadava suzerainty at one 
time and that of the Chaulukyas at the other, And it may be 
that in his later days Someshvara recognised the Chaulukya 


overlordship, since Visaladeva, as just seen, had teen - - 


acc Wwiweddnin Sid CRinwis aac dcnd aa Sea casas Tanase aaS sane ease Ts 


(Continued from the last page):- 
death, it may be placea some time between these two dates; 
and this is the time when the record under consideration was 
issued, 

The @ditors have rightly remarked that the names of 
ministers appearing in the record - Mahdasamdhivigrahi Maha- 
nayaka and rikarapi Chandaprabhu are found among the - - 
ministers of Someshvara. And this is why we are more in- 
clined to take the king a Shilahéra ruler. Possibly he may 
have been the same as Jaitugideva, mentioned in another re- 
cord of S$, 1174 (1252 A.D), recently discovered at Rani- 
bennur in Dharwar (A,S,R., 1930-4, I, p. 209). The difference 
of only 16 years between the dates of the two records makes 
me inclined to hold that both these princes are identical ; 
and that this Jaitugi may have been Someshvara's son who 
held command under his father, 

the editors doubt the correctness of the dake reading 
of tne date and state that it algo be read as $, 1129, 
and if so, the record would fall fre reign of Jaitugi I. 
But tne mention of the names of the ministers, exactly those 
as found uncer Someshvara, would hardly allow us to take the 
record to the Yadava Jaitugi's period, some 60 years back. 

20. Vide his Parel inscription, JBBRAS., XII, p. 333, 
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of Morthern Konkan. And it is possible to suggest that - < 
Visala may have been helped by his feudatory Someshvara, and 
if so, itmay also be maintained that the defeat of both these 
kings took place at one and the same time. 

While dealing with the history of Singhana's reign, 

: saw that some time after kis his treaty with the Chaulukyas 
jivanaprasida succeeded in annexing Cambay to the Chaulukya 
empire and appointed his governor to rule overthis province, 
It is likely that subsequent to this time the Gujarat people 
may have pushed their conquest further in the south, This - 
presumption appears to be right in the lignt of the evidence 
of Marco Polo and Rashid-ud-din, both of them, agreeing in - = 
stating that towards the close of the thirteenth century A.D. 
the Gujarat power held sway over a part of celen That the 
Chaulukyas had begun to penetrate into this region and - - - 
further in south towards the beginning of the thirteenth - - 
century A.D, is corroborated by a Hoyasala record of 1214 
A.D., according to which,these people made a raid even over x» 
the Hoyasala capital Dvarasamudra syenie: And since the last 
known date of Someshvara is 1260 A.D., which is about the 
time iam © a ieee died, it has rightly been presumed that 
the defeat/of Visaladeva and Someshvara mightly possibly - - 
have formed part of a single saa asl °° eal by Mahadeva 
soon after his accession to the throne, 

It may be pointed out, however, that there is one - - 
weakness in this theory. As seen above, Mahadeva is known 
to have held a command as Yuvaraja under his brother Krishna 
and it is possible that his strugsle with Visala might have 
taken place at that time, and if so, the two incidents be- 
come far removed in time. For in that case his conquest of 
Gujarat must be placea before 1250 A,D,, the date of the 
Mamdapur inscription in which it is recorded; whereas - - - 


Someshvara's defeat and overthrow cannot be taken prior to 


21, Viae Hist. of Konkan in B.G., I, ii, p. 25. 
22, B.c., VI, tm. 46. 
23. B.2., XXIII, p. 192. 
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Mahadeva also carried on the traditional war with 
his neishbours in the South, the Hoyasalas, His pre- 
occupations in other directions gaye him very little time 
to tuink of these enemies. His contemporary on the throne 
of Halebid was Vira Narasimha III whose known dates range 


from 1254 to lz re. 
o 1290 A.D, and the successive raids mde by the 


Yadhvas peters eae pressea heavil a 

k y up on his military 
resources, There is nothing to enlighten us as to the 
nature of the warfare and its period; however, looking to 
the political conditions of the time,we can hardly refrain 
from presuming that the Yadavas must have had at least 
some sort of a frontier skirmish with the Hoyasalas who 
were their hereditary enemies, The Kotbagi inscription of 
Saka 1186, that is 1264 A,D., describes Mahadeva as 
troublesome to the Hoyasalas ( Hoyasanaraya-kolahala ), and 
this is probably wnat Hemadri means when he in his ornate 
style says “as Mahadeva reduceu the “eiogant sovereign of 
Karnata to oe The court-poet's description of Mahadeva 
can hardly be taken as literally true in the absence of 
any other en eee it, and particularly in view 
of the contents of the Kotbagi inscription which states 
nothing definite on the point. A docucent from Gujarat 
(1261 A.D.) informs us that Visaladeva marries a daughter 
of, Karnata ed if thie understood as making reference 
to Visaladeva's contemporary king Narasimha III, it may 
possibly be neld that the Chaulukyas and the Hoyasalas 
enterea into an alliance and cementea it by marriage, A 
dozen epigraphic records, all from Mysore and ranging 
between 1254 ana 1290 hae claim for Narsifha paramount 


REK epithets; this would go to indicate that he was an 


i cnicidaimiewaad ae Sch CARA alae aes Sam Seriaina hs Sem 


24. B.G,jy I, 441, p. 509. 7 en 

25. M,B.R. for 1926, no. 447 of appx. CG. Hemadri's Prasasti 
no. I, verse 48 and no, II, verse 13. 

26, I.A., VI, p. 210. Referring this matter on p. 525 of 
B.G., I, ii, Fleet remarkes “whether Sirghana is intended or 
the Hoyasala king is not clear*. But as the circumstances 
indicate, the latter is meant here. 

27. B.G., I, ii, p. 509. 
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reverse at the nands of the Yadavas. Thus it is difficult 
to maintain that Mahadeva really gained a victory against 


the Hoyasalas and also that he really led a regular expeditiod 
agaist them, 


Across the eastern frontier of the Yadava territory 
lay the kingdom of the Kakatiyas, with Mahddeva's elderly 
contemporary Ganapati on the throne. hanes Jaitugi's time 
the Kakatiyas had been paying obeisance to the Yadava throne, | 
and we have seen how Mabadeva's elder brother Krishna helped ~ 
this Ganapati against the latter's enemies, But Mahadeva re- 
versed thigpolicy as we know from his Sangur inscription - - 
which claims for him a victory over the Kakatiyas also, The 
record describes him as shattering to pieces the head of - - 
et which is evidently a reference kata to his - - 
success the Kakatiya enemy, wo inscriptions from Mysore, 
both dated in 1265 A.D., represent Mahadeva as an elephant- 
trunk in ae i the stalk of tne lotus which was the 
Telungaraya’s nea: In verse 48 of the Shorter Prasasti of 
Hemadri,the Yadava ruler is mentiones as "a tempestous wind 
that blew away the heap of cotton in the shape of the king 
of the Telunga country". In his Longer Prasastj,verse 52, 
Hemadri records an additional fact that Mahadeva took away 
in battle the elephants ana the five musical instruments of 
toe ruler of Telungas, but left the ruler Rudrama,as he re- 
frained from killing a woman, This is aiso stated in the 
Shorter Prasasti in a poetic form where we read that the - - 
Andhras placed a woman on the throne, considering that he, 
i.e. Mahadeva never killed a child, a woman or one who sub- 
mitted to him (verse 13), Considering all these evidences, 
we are inclined to assume tnat Ganapati rebelled against his 
faudal lord, taking advantage of the change of rulers,and 
possibly also of the troubles that beset the imperial throne 
of the Yadavas which we shali see below in the following ~ - 
section of this chapter, Im the encounter that ensued, Gana- 


a ee ii qe ee we wwe we ree enero seerree 


28. B,G., X17, Dg.162 and 163. 
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evidently with much of the power of the kingdom curtailed. 
And since the last known year of Ganapati is 1261 A.D. when 
he issued the Garavapadu gene the event described here - - 
must have come off soon after this year, and after Mahadeva's 
accession td@ the throne. 

Maha&deva's achievement in the dominion of the Kaxatiya) 
was indeed a glorious one, Ganapati was a very powerfyl king, 
and tnat once before too, in Singhana's time, he had made an | 
unsuccessful attempt to throw off the Yadava overlordship, - | 
had been seen above, in tne chapter dealing with tne history 
of that king. To put him under check had been a matter of 
constant anxiety for the Yadavas, but Mahadeva ultimately 
put an end to this trouble and thus brought this affair to a 
successful close. From two records from Davanggere in eo 
we learn that Mahadeva not only subdued the Telunga king but 
also captured his three cities. Which of the three cities 
are MBMBK meant here cannot be ascertained ‘ee tie present pxpe 
state of our knowledge; however, it is certain that Mahadeva 
extended his kingdom by capturing some of tne territory of 
the Kakatiyas. 

The inscriptions referred to under foot-note no. 30 
also go to state that the kings of Gauda and Utkala also- ~ 
made submission to Mahadeva. His success over the king of 
Gauda (Bengal) is obviously a poetic pamegery,and it may be 
doubted whether there is any historical truth peneath the 
surface of this poetical statement. As regards Mahadeva's 
struggle with the king of Utkala (Orissa), his contemporary 

(£:/238- (264 AX) 
on the throne of Orissa was Narasimha I, of the Ganga dynasty, 


and it is possible to maintain taat the Yadavas under Maha- 


aeva may have had a@ frontier skirmish with his army, - - ~ 


particularly in view @f the fact that theviatt erywesvene 
£ 


tevtwithat the latter's queen was Sitadevi, a daughter of the 
31 


= 31 ) . Hee 
Paranfira king of Malwa, au cuuclrate creme ofee [eta 


29. E.I., XVIII, pp. 3546 ff. AL. 

30. E.G., XIZ, Dg. 59 and 70, of 1280 & 1275, respectively. 

31. As the Paramaras were hereditary ememies of the Yadavas 
this view appears plausible. This king of Malwa was either 
Devapala (c, 1218-1236) or Jaitugi (1239-1248) or Jayava 
vis (e: 1256-60A,D) or fegasinba Til (12649 A.D.). o —_ 
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Hem&dri represents Mahadeva as capturing the convey- 
SUee ot Bhojadeva. Nothing about the dynasty to which this 
Bhojadeva belonged is mentioned here; however, from the - - - 
Similarity of this name with that of the well-known Paramara 
Tuler of Malwa, I am tempted to identify him with Bhoja' 33> 


the successor of Arjuna (varman II ?) who was on the Paranadra 


throne from 6, 1270 to c, 1283 A.D, The details of the history 


34) 
of Malwa during this period are yet unknown; however, assuming 
ae kyu I) 


im to have come into conflict with the Chahamana prince - - 


es 35 
Hammira (c. 1283-1301 abe} and at the same time also assum- 


ing that he may ‘hai command of the Paramara army during the 
time of his predecessor, we may take him to have been a con- 
temporary of Mahadeva who defeated him and captured his con- 
veyance, Mahadeva's invasion of Malwa is mentionec in the 
Sangur inscription and also in two records from the district 
of Chitaldroog in Mysore (both of 1265 i which represent 
him as "a wrestler with Malwa". But two other records from 
the same district, dated in 1275 and 120d; Feapectively, go 80 
far as to state that the Malavas made submission to him, - - 
which may be taken as confirming Hemadri's statement. And it 
may also be presumed that at the time of Mahadeva's conquest 
of Gujarat (seen above) the Yadava forces might have come in- 
to conflict with the Paramaras ates) 

Concluding the account of Mahadeva's warfare,we may 
note with interest the chronology of the records mentioning 
tae mazes of his enemies. Thus the earliewt of the documents 
recording his struggle with the Hoyasalas and the Paramaras 
are datea 1264 and 1265*respectively, and the victory over 
the Shilahara Someshvare, KAkatiya Ganapati and Chaulukya 
Visaladeva are to be placed before or in about 1260, 1261 


and 1263 A.D. respectively, the last known dates of these - 


32, Longer Pragdasti, verse 49. 

33, I,A,, VIEI, p- 64. 

34, For details, see D.H.N.I., II, bp 904-6. 

35. Ibid,,p. 906. 

35. B,C., XI, Dg. 162-5 

37, Ibid., nos, 70 and 59 respectively. 

3g, It must be admitted here, however, that the view held 


here is @ guess, unsupported by any conclusive evidence, 
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could not have performed ail these achievements in so short 
a time, and it may be concluded that he achieved/ some of 
these successes before his corronation. We have seen that 
Krishna came to the throne at the age of about 35 years, and 
this leads us to presume that his younger brother Mahadeva 
was probably a young man at this time and consequently es 
capable of taking part in military exploits. And we have aa. | 
ready seen that he was a Yuvaraja under Krishna, Thus some 
of the achievements described above may be attributed to 
mah&adeva when he was a Yuvaraja, 

Manadeva's last regnal year is not known with prevtaic 
this point we are to discuss in the following section? of oy 
this chapter, along witn the problem of succession. for the 
present, nowever, we may only state tnat this ruier died some 
time about 1270 A.D. 

During the short period of his reign, which is about 
a decade or so, Mahadeva iad to face a host of enemies on all 
sides. His defeat of Visaladeva, his success in the Kakatiya 
kingdom and his annexing the kingdom of the Shilaharas - all 
were really glorious achievements, testifying his claim to 
imperial titles like Praudhapratapa-chakravartin oF ®a-- - 
paramount sovereign possessing great valour*, whicn are - - - 
ascriwed to him in the Yadava records. 

Mem&dri, tne well-known poet and voluminous writer, — 
was Mahadeva's Chief OE He van Ce ten te xanadeva,) 
as we know from the metrical preface to the Parishesa-khanda_ 
of the Chaturvarga-chintamani. Besides nim, some other ~ - 
officers under Mahadeva are mentioned in our records. For 
example, in 1261-2 A.D, Gutta III was governor at Gatta- 
bellal, in 1264 A.D. Devaraga was guarding the southern - - 
frontier of the dominions and in 1265 A.D, Ganapati Devarasa 
was governing Hagarattage. His other officials were - - - 
SiagapyA Devananayaka, Pipparasa and Vittarasa in 1264, 1269 


39. Tae Thaga record of Ramachandra describes Hem&dri as 
“Mantri-chuda-mani", crest-jewel of ministers (E,1, XIII, 
p. 202, Lines 4001), and in view of this Dr. L.D. Barnett 


has rizatly txanskazad called him Chief minister, while 
editing the record. 


and lata eenbeacivers 7 

* All these officials are mentioned as 
Mahapradhanas, though hardly anything about their duty is - 
known. The precise significance of the term Maha&pradhana 
will be discussed later on in the chapter dealing with - -- 


administration; what we are to note here is only that all 
tneee names indicate that they were Canarese people, and 
that Mahadeva patronised them and appointed them on high - - 
posts in the government, since they had already shown thear 
worth and skill under vaniiivets predecessors in that land, 
and it is after conquering this province that he entrusted 
them with responsible task. This shows Mahadeva's patronage 
to weritorious persons, : 

Like his predecessors on the Yadava throne, Mahadeva 
was a Saiva, However, his toleration and sympathy for all 
the forms of religion is shown by the fact that they all- - 
thrived side by side in hig dominions, Tne grant mentioned 
in tue Sangur inscription, referred to above, was¢ made to 


a Jain temples, and a number of Manbhava (Habanubhava) - - - 


temples, of which we have a majority in Serar and Khandesh, 
were built gray time in the weli-xnown Hemadapanti style 
of architecture, showing his patronage not only to the Man- 
phava sect but also to temple building in general, This 
styla is so known after the name of Hemadri who discovered 


it. 
The Chief Minister Hemadri composed his Chaturvarga- 


chintamani in Mahadeva's reign, a6 we know from the colophon 
at the end of each chapter of the work, He was a gne@t - ~ 
poet too, as shown by his work containing the genealogy of 
his master's house, a poem of high literary value the - - 
of which 

perusal /reminds us of the great poets of ancient times. - - 
More on this point will be said later on in the chapter - - 
dealing with the literature of the time. 

Another great writer of the time was Bopadeva who 


wrote on Grammar, Astrology, Astronomy, Medicine, Literature 


oe pares ecco Soo tasesypetsad sate oa MLR es oh RARE IT TS -< 


40, For example, @ Manbhava temple in this style at Vagli. 
see B.G., XII, pp. 47% and 122; also see J,A., IV, p. 335. 
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Ayurveda-rasayana upon tae Astanga-~hridaya, This all he dia 
&U tne instance of Hemadri whose p&tronage he acknowledges 

- tad (41 ) 
+4 G18 work entitled Muxtaphala. 


Thice yoes to show the spirit 
of appreciation for constructive work on the part of the - - 
Yadava sovereigns of the th time ena @lso Mahadeva's patron- 
age art, language, literature and architecture, 

We saw how Krishna revived tue Vedio ceremonial - - - 
religion “which in the course’ nad Lost ite hold over the - - 
people"; and we find Mahadeva giving it a further strength. 

It is not known whether Mahadeva himseif performed any Vedic 


s-crifice; but the fact that he helped the cause of the Vedic 


religion cannot be denied, An inscripticn at Pandharpur, - - 


dated S, 1192 or 1270 A.D, tells us tuat a Brahmin chief of 


the name of Keshava and belonging to the Kasyapa Gotra per- 
_ (42 ) 
formea an Aptory&ma sacrifice. And Hemadri too, even though 


he wrote on Dharmasastra, had to vouchsafe that his writings 


e 
were all quite in accordance with the Vedic ceremonial - - - 
religion, 


ee 
eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


41. See the verses cited in E.H.D., #. 204, n. 59. Cf. the 


at =. 


expreseion “Vidusa Bopadevena nantri-Hewadri-Tustaye"in the 
same, 


42. Ibid., p. 201. 
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Ramachandra or RAamadeva, c. 1270 to 1309 A.D. 


The falters immediate successor of Mahadeva was his son Amana, 
name is mentioned in the Paithan grant from which 
we learn that Ramachandra forcibly wrested the kingdom from 


nin, From this statement Fleet assumes that Amana seems to 


have made an attempt to succeed his father, but failed ‘okt, 
This me however, is not conclusive as it will be shown in 
the faflowing paragraph, 

It is indeed difficult to say anything precise about 
the first regnal year of Ramachandra, From an inscription 
at Kyasanur, citing Nandana, i.e. Saka 1215 as his 24th yun, 
the initial year of his reign would be Sukla Samvatsara or 
1269-70 A,D,; and this is confirmed by a record at Chaudadama- 
pur, noticed in the Arch, Surv. Vol. for se boa, While,- - 
according to anotner record, discovered at Naregal in Dharwar 
ana issued in tne cyclic year $rimukna, i.e. s. 1196 current 
or 1275-4 a'p), where the year is mentionea as tue third of 
his reign, 1271-2 A.D, was his first regnal year. This date 
is testified to by 23 records - copperplates from Paithan 
and Thana and other skincQncaguersaus Differing from both 
these, we have two records, the first from Sorab and the - - 
second from Rattehalli, which cite Prabhanu and Vilambita, i. 
e. 1283-4 and 1298-9 A.D. respectively as the 12th and 27th 
years of his sates and this shows that Ramachandra came to 
the throne in Angiras or 1272-5 A.D. Thus the documents - - 
show a variation as to the first regnal year of Ramachandra, 
and this discrepancy is Xf bf reconciles by some, saying tha 
both Mahadeva and Ramachandra were ruling a at for some 
time, a custom very common in the Yadava family. But here 
we have to bear in mind the political conditions of the time 


and we know it for certain that Ramachandra's accession was 
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1, B.G., I, ii . 529. 2. Ibid. ; 
3. ESR. 1930-4, p. 231. 4. The same as n, i above. 


A .. Here also cf, a record referred to in M.A.R. for 
gee eas, no, 75, mentioning Chitrabhanu (1182 A.D.) as 
the 11th year of Ramachandra. 

6. B.G., I, ii, p. 529, n. 3. 
7. The same as n. 3 above. 
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not @ peaceful one, After Krishna's death his younger iat | 
Mahadeva had seized the kingoom from the rightful heir Rama- | 
chandra,and this led to another war of succession after Maha- | 
deva closed his reign, both the cousins Amana and Ramachanfea 
fighting for the ee 9 The Mandbhava literature furnishes | 
evidences to show that Ramachandra killed Amana in an inhuman 
way putting out his aA And taking into account the whole 
situation,we may well presume that Mahadeva died in Sukla - - | 
Samvatsara, 1269-70 A.D., but it was not till Angiras, 1272-5 
A.D, that Ramachandra could succeed in wresting the sovereign 
powers, Thus,for about three years the condition in the king- 
dom were unsettled and gave rise to the confusion as to the 
name of the ruling prince, It is quite natural therefore - - 
that in the documents issued later on there should be a varia- 
tion about Ramachandra's regnal years. This all shows that 
Amana too may have held the throne for some time at least,and 
thus Fleet's view is not conclusive,as stated in the beginning 
of this paragraph. 

The following are the important published records of 


Ramachandra's reign;- 


(1) The Paithan grant:- It was discovered at Paithan in the 


Nizam's Dominions, It was issued in Saka year 1193 expired, 


falling in 1272 A.D., and relates that on this date king Rama- 
chandra gave as an agrahara, to 57 Brahmins, a village named 


= = eck 
Vadathanagrama, which is describea as an ornament of tne Seuna 


country (deda), The historical portion of this record, which | 


gives the genealogy of the Yadava kings from Singhana I, re- 
A- 


lates their adventures, and hence is of immence historical 


(10) A 
value, 


(2) The Thana plate-inscription:- It was found at Thana, the 
head-quarter of the dietriet of that name in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. It is dated in Saka year 1194, the cyclic year be- 
ing Angiras which corresponds to 1273 A.D. The object of the 


grant is to record the gift of the village of Ovale to some 
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8. Cf, “Prasahya tasmat apahritya bhunkte Krisnatmajah svam- 
avanim sa Ramah" in the Paithan grant, —s . * 


9. Lila-charitra of the Mandbhavas, Lila no. 725. 
10. T,A., XIV, pp. 314 ff. 
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Brahmins in Konkan by tue king's officer Achyutana@yaka, It 
traces the genealogy of the house from Bhiliesa ¥. | 

(5) The Udari sénme-inscriptiou:- It was found at Udari, a | 
village in the Sorab taluk& of the Shimoga District of uy sorg| 
and is dated Saka year 1198, the cyclic year being Dhatu. The | 
date of the inscription corresponds to Monday, 11th May of | 
1276 A.D. It ee the king's success against the neighbour 
ing enemical powers, 

(4) The Anjur_stone-inscription:- It was discovered at - - 
Anjur, a village near Thana in Konkan, It was issued in Saka 
1zlz, Virodhin, or 1291 A.D, and records the gift of tne - - 
viliage to forty Brahmins of various Gotras and gakhas by - - 


(13 
Krishnadeva, zovernor of the whole ioteaee 


(5) An_inscrivtion at tue Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay :- 
It is dated in Saka 1222, Sarvarin Sazvatsara, the date of its 
issue corresponding to 8th August, 1300 A.D. The object of 
this grant is to record the donation of a village, the name 
of which seems to be Supali. The grant was made by Jaideva, 
a governor of Korikan, who seems to have succeeded Krishnadeva 
of record no, 4 avove, The inscription is in prose and the 
language is #Ancorreet Sanskrit and old iowa 

(6) Ramtek stone-inscription:- It was found at Ramtek, the 
head-quarter of a tahasil of the same name in the Nagpur - - 
District and 28 miles north by east from Nagpur. The inscrip- 
tion is incised on a stone fixed in the front wall of the - - 
garbhagriha in the temple of Laksmana. The date is mutilated 
but the record is ascribed to the last quarter of the 13th 
century A.D, It states that king Ramachandra entrusted the 
government of his kingdom to one hacia 

Coming to Ramadeva's military exploits, we find that he 

waged war against the hereditary enemies of his house, viz. 
the Param@ras and the Chaulukyas in the north, the Hoyasalas 
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11, J,R,A.S., V, p. 178; B,I., XIII, pp. 198 ff. 
12. Referred to in Mys. A.S.R. for 1929, p. 142, 
1S, J.Rhe8,, Vy Hs 200x 

14, E,J., XXIII, pp. 281 f. 

15. Ibid., XXV, pp. 7 ff. 
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in the south and the Kakatiyas in the east. And he first «- 
came into conflict with his enemies in the north, Ramachandras 
contemporary on the throne of Malwa was sic aiaiaae who is 


\ 
| 


mentioned as reigning in an inscription of 1269 A.D., and-- | 
according to the Tariuni-vassat, a work written in jee A.D. | 
his death may be Placed in about 1270 A.D, Following his - - 
death, there arose a dispute between his son Arjunavarman I1(?) 
and his minister, and this made Malwa a prey to constant - - 
hostile incursions, Thus Malwa began to merge into disturbed 
conditions,and, seizing this opportunity, Ramachandra invaded 
it. The earliest of the inscriptions referring to his success 
against Malwa is his Thana record of 1272 A.D, which describes 
him as “a gots the day of doom in extinguishing the lamp 
of the Malavas". And the veracity of the statement recorded 
in this inscription is borne out by the Udari record of Rama- 
chandra, dated in 1276 A,D., which describes him “as @ lion in 
destroying the aul tains of the rutting elephants of Arjuna, 
the king of MAlwat The details of the Yadava invasion of - - 
Malwa during this period are yinknown; however, it is certain 
that some time before 1272 A.D., the date of the Thana record, 
the Yadavas won some success against the Paramaras. Possibly 
it may be the same invasion as led by Mahadeva which we have 
described above, 

Almost at the same time the Yadava army invaded Gujarat. 
We have noticed how the Vaghela chieftain Visala had suffered 
a reverse at the hands of Mahadeva, and following the former's. 
death in go. 1262 A.D,, we know very little about the political 
incidents of tne reign of his successor Arjunadeva (1262-75 A, 
D.) who was rather a religious type of man; and from this we 
may safely hold that the Yadava-Chaulukya struggle had ceased 
for some time at least, But it recommenced in the reign of 


Visala's grand-nephew, Sarangadeva (1275-97 A.D,), who, accord- 


(20) 
ing to Merutunga, came to the throne in 1275 A.D. One of 


one —- 


16. K.N. List no. 232. 

17, Quoted in Elliot's Hist. of Ind., III, p. 31, 

18. “MaAlavapradipamalayanilah” in E,I., XIII, p. 202, 1. 37. 

19. The record is noticed above. Ramachandra's success 
against Malwa is also mentioned in B.C., VII,f£f1. 17; x17, a1. 
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his records, which is found at Amaran in the Jamnagar State of | 
Kathiawar end is dated V.S, 1333, deseribes him as a boar in | 
rescuing the Gurjara tar this indced refers to his success 
azainst the Muslims, but in this epithet that the prince bore 
we may see a reference to his success against the Yadavas also. | 
Thus it is possible to hold that after Mahadeva's death, Rama- | 
chandra too raided Gujarat in his early reign, for he claims 
in his records, the earliest of them being dated in 1275 ee 
a victory over Gujatat; and Sararigadeva's record, referred to 
above, shows that he could only maintain a status quo. Had he 
really merged out victorious in this war, the name of his - - 
enemy or enemies would certainly have been mentioned in this 
record instead of describing him only in a conventional manner. 
Or it may be that in his or his predecessor's reign the ¥aghsx 
Vaghelas had again been defeated and ne succeeded in retrieving 
the loss to a certain extent, It is true that the Chintra - - 
REeannhe of his reign tells us that he reduced the power of the 
Yadavas; but in the K light of the record referred to above, 
and in view of the fact that at this time he had been at war 
with the Parararas and the Mussalmans also, the statement of 
the Pracasti is to be taken with a grain of salt. 

Wrom the above account we may reasonably doubt whether 
Ramachandra's expedition in the north could bring him any - ~ 
material gain. Moreover, he had soon to turn his attention to 
the south to guard his dominions against the Hoyasalas with 
whom he was at war, a beginning of this being made in 1277 A.D, 
i.e. just after a couple of years of this incident, in his - - 
reign, At this time the throne of Dvarasamudra was occupied by 
Vira Ballala's great grandson Narasimha III,who was an elderly 
contemporary of Ramachandra and whose inseriptions range from 
1254 to 1290 A.D, Making reference to his twelve records, af 
all claiming paramount epithets for him, we noticed above that 


he was 2n ambitious and enterprising prince, and it is likely 
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21, Purdtatva (a Gujarati Journal). I, i, ,p:57- 

22. E.c., X12, Dg. 70. For other records, see Jbid., VII, Hi.. 
17; Ibid., XI, Dg. 59. 
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that he may have striven hard to extend the kingdom which he 
had inherited, One of these records, dated in 1277-8 A,D,, 
tells us that he had just retired from a successful sevenion, 
The name of his enemy is not mentioned here and we cannot say 
with certainty whether he was the Yadava prince Ramachandra 
himself, though this is shown to be so by the fact that this 
is almost about the time when the latter is known to have ~ - 
fought with the Hoyasalas, An epigraphic record from Davangere 
in the Chitaldroog District in Mysore, dated 1275 A.D,, re- 
presents easiness &s seizing the goddess of the sovereignty 
of the Hoyasala king, which is evidently a reference to his B 
success against his contemporary king Narasimha III, And the 
statement of thigrecord is testified to by some three records 
of Ramachandra's veden’ all belonging to almost the same time 
and all describing the prince in the same way, At Harihara in 
Mysore there is an biacicto tt oh of 1277 A.D. which records some 
details in this respect, I+ tells us that the Yadava commander 
Mahapradhana Saluva Tikkamadeva in the year had come to this 
place on his way bagk from a victorious expedition in which he 
had reduced the city of Dvarasamudra and had levied tribure, 
specially of elephants and horses,and that in celebratian of 
this,he built there a temple of the god Marayama, i.e. Visnu, 
and made &@ grant to it. The levying of tribute obviously in- 
dicates that the Hoyasala army had lost the field on this - - 
occasion, and this undoubtedly speaks highly of the valour of 
the Yadava forces, 

The record just mentioned represents the Yadava general 
not only as “a plunderer of the Hoyasala king" but also as “an 
establisher of the Kadamba king", We have noticed above how 
in Singhana's time the Kadambas had been subdued and had con- 
sequently acknowledged tne Yadava sovereignty, and at Vanavasi, 
sowe fifteen miles south-west of Hangal, the king had stationed 
his governor Mayideva Pandit; and it may be that during this 
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24, B.G., I, if, 9. 509. 25. E,C,, XI, Dg. 70. 
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period the Hoyasalas had been invading the territories of the 


Hangal Kadambas which then lay in close juxta-position of their 


ie “ p 
own, and the Yaaava Might have helped them to repel the Hoya- 
s4l@ invasion at this juncture. 


There is one point that invites our attention while - - 

vmsat(te) Tatesariavaninanss aati this time. The Bombay 

&S many as twelve inscriptions of Narasimha 
III and it is worthy of note that al] these are confined to - - 
mysore. And this would probably indicate that in the reign of 
this prince the Hoyasalas could hardly have made any advance in 
the north, on the territories of the Yadavas, though all these 
records — for the Hoyasala prince paramount epithets. It 
is there, clear that Ramachandra's sway extended over the whole 
of the central and southern parts of the Bombay Presidency and 
his description as an emperor in the concluding lines of a - - 
manuscript of the Namalinganusdsana of Amarasiiha, which was 
aa 7 in Kaliyuga 4398 or 1297-8 A.D, at Suvarnagiri in - - 
Konkan, is based on authentic records. 

The above survey would go to show that in the days of 
Ramachandra the Hoyasalas were foiled in their attempt to ex- 
tend their dominions in the north. It may be observed, how- 
ever, that they could hardly have remaned content with their 
fate. They were unsparing ing their exertion to recover the 
lost territories,and under Narasimna's son Ballala III, who 
came to the throne some time in the ninth or tenth degade of 
the thirteentn century A.D., we find them making another raid 
over the Yadava territories. An epigrayhic record, dated in 
the tenth year of, Ragimachandra, i.e. in 1281 A.D., tells us 
that in this year the fort of Tiluvalli was doptaean while 
another of 1305 A,D,mentions Vira Ballala, i.e. Ballala III as 


(31) 
warching upon the Yadava-cakravartin ae a name is found- - - 
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continued to invade the Yddava kingdom is, shown by some later 
documents, A Viragal inscription from Shimoga in Mysore, of 
Saka 1218 or 1296 A.D., records a battle between one Kote- 
nayaka and Ebharapa, a general of Ramachandra, at Muguligeri, 
identified with the modern Mandi, a small collection of - - 
villages in parts of the MAlnad district of iedea: Another 
of 1502 A.D, mentions a battle between Sodaladeva (Hoyasala 


general) and the Yadava general Yebarandyaka in that year, at 


one which is the same as the present village Salur in 


Shikarpur ta@luk@ in the same [250 of won, It wgula thus 
appear that the Hoyasalas who had ever been on watch, con- 
tinued to make raids over the Yadava territories during the 
time when the kingdom was being harassed by the Muslimg in- 
vasion from the north. How far they were successful in their 
attempt is still tncertain, 

Now we come to study Ramachandra's warfare in the east 
of his kingdow. While describing Mahddeva's military ex- 
ploits in this direction,we noticed that he killed the Kaka~ 
tiya king Ganapati and established bhe latters daughter - - 
Rudram& off the throne of Warangal and also that this incident 
-synchronised almost with the Yadava ruler's accession to the 
‘throne. Rudram&'s successor was Prataparudra who was 4 con- 
temporary of Ramachandra, The Thana plate-record represents 
Ramachandra as an elephant that tore up by the root the tree 
in the shape of the Telanga Pe and this is evidently a - - 
reference to his war with Prataparudra. The statement of the 
Thana grant is borne out by an inscription from a ani 
dated in 1279 A ie and from the epithet borne by the xing) it 
would appear that following the example of his predecessors — 
and taking advantage not only of change of rulers but also 
of R&@machandra's preoccupation in other direations, Pratapa- 
rudra too made an unsuccessful attempt to proclaim -- - 

33. au + tee hag, ae 
34 "» Teluiga taruinmilanamat tadamitavalab" (E,1., XIII, p. 202). 
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independence. But he was subdued and allowed to rule. as we 
3 s 


are inférmed by as many as three other inscriptions, all frow 
iysore and all dated in 1286 be 
Concluding Ramachandra's exploits in the east,it may 
be observed here that from Jaitugi's time the Kakatiyas had 
been ruling over their kingdom as subordinates to the Yadava 
throne, however nominal their allegiance may have been, The 
account of the wars waged by the Yadavas against these princes 
doubtless indicates that the latter now and then tried to re- 
assert independence but did not have the good fortune to re- 
perhaps 
cover it, The Yadava sway in the Kakatiya kingdom is/attested 
by the discovery of a pot of coins of Singhana, Krishna, Maha- 


- (37) 
aeva and Ramachandra, 


An inscription from Jagalur in the Chitaldroog District 
in Mysore, dated in 1279 A,D,, tells us that Ramachandra - - - 
seized the great kingdom defended by elephant troops of the 
abusive Varata king Kakaladeva and of Jajaladeva aise. These 
two names are found in the genealogies of gf the Kalachuris 
of Tripuri and Ratanapura respectively, and while giving an 
account of Simghana's warfare in this direction, we have - - 
seen that the princes of these houses were then governing - - 
small principalities, nothing about them being known till the 
present day, And it is possible that Ramachandra may have - - 
come into conflict with them, i.e. his contemporaries on the 
thrones of Tripuri and Ratanapura; how far he succeeded in 
seizing their gam territories remains still unknown, The in 
statement of the record referred to above 19 Rot Ginsu a? - 
by any of the known documents, ren Aitomayrbe that Ramachandra 
bore this yiruda or title weit inherited by him from - - 
his predecessors, and, does not point to any specific event - - 


in his reign. 


From the account of his warfare it is evident that 


36, E,C., VII, Hi. 17; ibid., XI, Dg. 59 and 70, all agree- 
ing in representing Ramachandra as 4n establisher of the <- - 
Telunga king. 
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anierited, His invasions in the north were indeed of the natux 
nature of a raid, which may not have extended his dominions in 
that direction; however, from a number of his epigraphic re- 
cords found in Mysore - from Davangere and one from Jagalur in 
the District of Chitaldroog - it may perhaps be maintained - - 
that he extended the bounds of his kingdom against the Moyasala 
territories, 

Hemadri, the well-known aaithor of the Chaturvarga-chinta 
mani and the superintendent of all the elephant-riders, was 
acting as Chief Minister of the kingdom under Ramachandra, The 
Thana inscription describes Hemadri as "a crest-jewel of - - 
ministers" and “a Rohana Mountain of the gems of eee. How 
he patronised persons of merit has already been seen while - - 
giving 4&he account of Mahadeva's reign. 

Some other officers under Ramadeva, as we notice from 
certain records of his time, are as f&&b follows. In 1273 A.D. 
his Mahapradhana Mantrichudamani Achyutanayaka was governor of 
Konkan; in 1277 A.D, his feudatory (Mahamandaleshvara) acted 
as his general against the Moyasalas; in 1291 A.D, the govern~ 
or of Konkan was Krishnadeva, who seems to have been succeeded 
by Jaéideva in 1300 A,D,, and in seueek as general Mahapradhana 
ro ne was governing the Pulikere or Laksmeshvara 300, The 
Thann/rssox’ of 1291-2 A.D, mentions Ramachandra's Mahamatya 
Ekadeva Pandita and MW the royal treasurer (kosadhipati) - - 
Changadeva. 

Ramachandra's reign is of outstanding importance in 
the history of Marathi Language and Literature. We have seen 
that Hemadri invented the Modi script. Besides this, the 
new creed of the Mandbhavas helped the growth of Marathi - - 
Language and Literature, as it took its origin from religious 
fervour and desired to spread the new gospel ‘clad in the 


garb of the popular language’ which was Marathi. A number 


of works in Marathi were thus written during this time. 


aanannmanacnaneawamwwes 
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Chief among all the Maratha poets and saints of the age 
was Jilaénesvara who wrote Bhavartha-dipika, a Marathi comment- 
ary on the Bhagavadgita. He was the son of Nivrittinatha, - 
Sprung from the family of Mahesa. This work, as the poet him- 
self informs us, 4s a*vyernacular garb for the Gita? and was 
composed in Maharastra, on the southern bank of the Godavari. 
It was yaaa in Saka 1212 or 1190 A.D., in the reign of 
Ramachandra, This work is very popular among the Marathi - - 
speaking people and is of immense litegwary and philosophical 
value, 

; Thus, Ramachandra appears to be not only a great - - 
warrior but also as a cultured sovereign. He was popular - - 
among his subjects who were <usy pay in his reign. He is 
rightly described by Jiignesvara as "an ornament of the Yadava 
race, the abode of all arts and supporter of jantleas 

Ramachandra was the last independent ruler of the - - 
Yadava dynasty. It is true that he could successfully - - - 
struggle with the hereditary enemies of his house, viz. the 
Chaulukyas and the Paramaras in the north, and the Hoyasalas 
in the south; but he had to reckon with a far stronger saa 
than any of these enemies. The Mussalmans, who had consolidat 
their power in the valleys of the Indus, Ganges and Jumna for 
about a century, were by this time carrying on their depreda- 
tions in Malwa and were casting greedy eyes towards the - - - 
wealth of the south. And the Yadava kingdom which bordered 
the southern frontier of the country under the Paramaras, be- 
came the first prey to the devastating and plundering in- 
vaders, At this time Jalal-ud-din Firuz was on the throne of 
Delhi (1290-96 A.D.) and his nephew son-in-law Alla-ud-din, 
who had been appointed governor of Karra, was an ambitious 
military leader. Receiving a report that the contemporary 


king of Deragari had immense wealth in the form of money and 
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jaxeip: he conceived 
of an expedition to the south; and taking 

maeitig the absence of the Yacava army from the sapacal 
in 1294 A,D, he marched in that direction, with an army of 
8U00 chosen men. Following the Chanderi-Bhilsa route up the 
Betwa valley," by the nearest road" as Ferishta tells a the 
kussalman leader reached Ellichpur in Berar, across the mount- 
ains and on the Deccan frontier, "without meeting anf’ xamaxka 
remarkable oyposition and passing quietly through the - - - 
territories of many petty rajac’. From here he turned his~- - 
course to the west and in a short time appeared pefore Deva- 
auix giri. 

Ramachandra, who was quite unpregared to resist such 
@ sudden Muslim irruption into his kingdom, collected such 
forces as he could at this critical juncture, which counted 
about @000 men, and advanced to oppose the enemy. But after 
some resistance that he could offer, this force was over- 
powered and thinking of no other course, he retraced his steps 
to retire into the citadel, hastily making some provision to 
stand a siege. Then the city fell prey to the plundering zeal 
of the Muslims, who captured its Brahmins, merchants and other 
principal fishabitants, it becoming a scene of torture, blood- 
shed and general consternation. While doing so, Alla-ud-din 
circulated a report that his was but the advanced guard of the 
main army of 20000 men who were following him, and this ex- 
cited general menace, Terrified by this report, Ramachandra 
thought it best to treat for peaee. At the seme time he also 
made Allaeud-din understand that 1t was time for his son - = 


42. Elliot, III, pp. 40 and 149; Ferishta, I, p. 504. 

43. In his Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, Barni records that “the 
army of Ramdeo, under the command of his son, had gone to a 
distance" (Elliot, III, p. 150), while according to another 
report, it "was engaged in warfare" (ibid., p. 40), (against 
the Hoyasalas? ). Ferishta tells us that the Raja too was 
absent in a @ distant part of his dominions (p. 305). 

44, This is the date of Alla-ud-din's march, according to 
all the available evidences except that of Amir Khusrau who 
takes it on a date which is equivalent to February, 1295 
(Elliot, ibid., p. 69). 

45, P. $O&x 304, Alsp see Elliot, ibid., p. 149. 

46. Ibid., p. 307 (Ferishta) All the Muslim writers agree 
in saying this and also in stating that Alla-ud-din desired 
to avoid mxmanfiistxg all possible conflict on this occasion 
(for details, see, Elliot, ibid., pp. 149-50; S.1., p- 77, 
showing that he kept all secret even from the court at Delhi). 
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to return with the whole Yadava army under his command, and, 
moreover, the retreat of the Muslin army was likely to be cut 
off by the Rajas of Khandeshy, Malwa and Gondwana through - - + 
which he would have to pass. Apprehensive of all this danger, 
Alla-ud-din agreed to raise the siege and depart on condition 
of receiving from the king a ransom of "fifty maunds of gold, 
seven maunds of pearls and some valuable stuffs in addition to 
forty elephants, some thousands of horses and the plunder - - 
which he had already collected from the city? In the mean- 
while Samkara, who had just come back to the capital by forced 
marches on receiving the information of the Muslim Sevaeeteg 
fell upon their forces, negléeting hie father's message in- 
forming him "that peace was concluded and requiring him to 
abstain cia acai the Mahomedans, with whom peace was - - 
better than Pay Alla-ud-din, leaving about a thousand men to 
continue the siege, proceeded with the rest to give battle to 
Samkara's forces, In an encounter that ensued, the Muhammadans 
were forced to fall back; but the forces left to watch the far 
fort joined them at this time, and they were mistaken by the 
Yadava army for the main force that was, according to the re- 
port circulated by Alla-ud-din, to come from Delhi for his - - 
help. This excited a great panic among Samkara's followers, 
who broke and fell in every direction. 

Leaving the Yadava army, Alla-ud-din immediately re- 
turned and pressed on the siege of the fort, “which had at Hx 
that time no ditch", as Ferishta iieag ee The forces of 
the neighbouring chiefs that Ramachandra expected were on bs 1 | 
their way to help him, but it was now discovered that the bags 
hastily thrown into the fort by way of provisions contained 
salt instead of grain. Finding it impossible to stand the 
siege for long, Ramachandra continued the negotiations with 
Alla-ud-din, who now raised his demands. It was therefore 
agreed that the Yadava king shoud pay to Allaseudedin, if - - 
Ferishta is to be believed, "600 maunds of pearls, two of - - 
“a7. See note 43 above, Ferishta, however, tells us that 
damkara "had retired of the first appearance of the Mahomedan 


troops, to collect’ succours* (p. 308). 
48, Ferishta, ibid. 


49, Ibid. p. 50E, 
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jewels, 1000 of silver, 4900 pieces of silk, some other - - - 
precious things, and an yearly tribute of the revenues of the 
Elichpur province." Receiving this immense wealth, Alla-ud-din 
retired in trffumph, This invasion, as rightly remarked,"not 
only provided Alla-ud-din with the much-needed sinews of war 
for the time, but && also opened the way to the Deccan and - - 
South India for the ipisamalere 

Some time after, Alla-ud-din ica ioe nias his aged unele 
and usurped the throne. Ramachandra did ae send the promised . 
tribute for several years, probably taking advantage of the 
revolt at Delhi and the change of monarchs; and to punish him, 
Alla-ud-din despatched an expedition of 30,000 horse led by 
Malik Kafur, “a slave who had risen high in his favour." This 
expedition reached Devagiri in March 1307 A.D, All the while 
Malik Kafur hastened his march; for there was another develop- 
ment, The contemporary Chaulukya king Karna (c, 1297-1504 
A.D.) desired to bestow his daughter Devaladevi on the Yadava 
prince Samkara and thus seek his help against the Muslims. We 
are also told that Devaladevi's mother Kamaladévi (Kowla Devy, 
as spelt by the Muslim writers), who had been captured in a 
previous expedition, and who had been taken to the harem by 
Alla-ud-din, possessed a longing for the daughter, and the 
Sultan had issued express injunctions to his generals to seize 
her and send her to Sent. With this twofold object in view, 
Malik Kafur led the expedition to Devagiri. na battle that 
ensued, he defeated the Yadava army and Ramachandra was taken 
teceee This story is otherwise related by Ferishta: he 
tells us that "Ramachandra, being in no condition to oppose 
the Mahomedan troops, advanced with presents to meet the con- 
queror, in order to obtain gine: Comparing both the sources, 
however, it appears that on the Yadava army being defeated, 
there was no other course left for Ramachandra, except to 
treat for peace, as on the previous occasion, He was taken to 
“tt GIO eas, eae. 

or details, see ar » PP. . 


52. Hilliot, III, p. 7 
53. Ferishta, I, p. 569. 
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Delhi where he was detained for six months (according to an- 
other account, "received witn great marks of favour and distine- 
tion") and released with all honour, and “a red umbrella was 
bestowed upon him", as Amir Khusro ganeee ae. Stating that 
the title of 'R&y Rayan' was conferred on him, Férishta adds 
that on this occasion the Sultan also gave him the district of 
Nausari as a personal mee Whatever may have been the case, 
all authorities agree in stating tnat after the period of six 
months Ramachandra returned to his kingdom and remained faith- 
ful to the throne of Delhi, by sending the tribute reguierly. 

The dates of the above-mentioned incident vary accord- 
ing to the different authorities. According to Ferishta, it 
took place in 1306 A.D., according to Amir Khusro, in 1207 A.D. 
and according to Barni, in 1308 he 

We have seen above how this invasion also opened the 
way to the Deccan for the Muslims. It was from Devagiri that 
these people made further invasions. In 1309 A.D., Malik Kafur 
led another invasion to the Deccan, against Tae Kakatiyas of 
Warangal. On his way he stopped at Devagiri, where he was - - 
nospitably entertained by Ramachandra. Barni telis us that 
“on approaching Devagiri, Rai-rayan Ramdeo came forth to meet 
the army, with respectful offerings to the Sultan and presents 
to the generals, While the army. was marching through the - - 
territories of Deogir, Ramdeo attended every day at head - - - 
quarters. So long as it remained encamped in the suburbs of 
the city, he showed every mark of ‘epee This account is 
also borne out by the statement of ee 

" gome time during this year, i.e. in 1309 A.D. Ramachandy 


died and was succeeded by his son Samkara. 

54, Elliot, III, pp. 77-8. Also see Fgrishta, I, p. 369. 

55. Fa@rishta, bb., Pp. 369. 

56. Elliot, III, pp. 77 anda 201 for Kausro and Barni - - - 
respectively. The latter does not mention the year, but states 
that the next year was k@ 1309, and hence the year of the in- 
yasion can be inferred to be 1308. For Ffrishta, see ibid., P. 
365. 

87. Elliot, ibid., p. 201. 

58. Férishta, I, p. 301, Ferishta adds that Ramachandra "also 
ordered his markets to the camp, with strict ordere to sell 
everything according to the King's established prices in his 


own dominions(ibid. ). 
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Samkaradeva, 1309-1312 A.D. 


THe reign-of damkaradeva, which commenced in 1309 A.D., 


was &@ short one of about four years, No epigraphical record 


of his time has so far been discovered. 

During this time Alla-ud-din's prosperity was ina - - 
declining state, and gamkara did not fail to take advantage 
of the same. He discantinued sending the annual tribute to 
Delhi; he was a spirited man and was desirous oF ovexthveniay 


the Muslim yoke. To punish him, Malik Kafur was again sent to 


Devagiri. This general came to the Yadava capital, laying - - 
waste the eer around, put Samkara to death and fixed his 
residence there, 


Following this incident,there arose seme some disturb- 
ance and domestic trouble, and consequently Alla-ud-din lost 
his hold upon the subordinate Hindu kingdoms. In the meantime, 
the Sultan died in 1316 A.D, and was succeeded by his third 
gon Mubarik, This opportunity was seized by Harapaladeva, & 
son-in-law of the late Ramachandra, to throw off the yoke "re- 
cently imposed upon the Yadavas by the Mahommedans", To - - - 
suppress this revolt, Mubarik marched to the Deccan,and on 
arriving at Devagiri, he defeated Harapaéla in battle, along 
with the other Hindu R&jas who had joined him. He captured 
Harapala,amai flayed hin a a and his skin was hung over the 
gate of Devagiri. This incident took place in 1318 A.D. 

Thus the Maratha country was brought directly under 


\Vahommedan rule and the sun of Devagiri set for ever, never 


59. Ferishta, I, p. 579. 

30. Eilist III, p, 215. In hie History of Torture throuahe 
out Ages, George Ryley Scott remarks that this particular ag 
of torture was much used in Turkey, especially for piracy an 
other serious crimes (p. 216). And from the Turks it seems to 
have been borrowed by the Khaljis who were of the same origin. 
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CHAPTER Virr 


YADAVA ADMINISTRATION 


Before we proceed to discuss the administration affairs 
of the Yadava empire, it is necessary to speak a few words 
about it from the point of view of time and extent. The Yadava 
kings held sway in the Deccan for about 450 years, roughly - - 
speaking from about the middle of the ninth to the beginning of 
the fourteenth century A.D, They started with little more than 
Sinnsr and ite immediate vicinity, but towards the close of the 
izth century A.D, when the house gained independence under - - - 
Bhillawa V, their kingdom comprised almost tite whole of the - - 
Bombay Presidency below the Satpura range, and itg later ages 
extended its frontier towards the north so as to include a - - 
portion of southern Gujarat ana a part of Berar, the region - - 
arouna the modern Buldana district. The southern boundary of 
the empire was formed by the Malaprabha and the Krishna from 
the point where the Malaprabha joins it. A few years later,- - 
under Singhana who died in 1247 A,D., the southern boundary of jf 
the empire reached so far as to include the north-western ™Bxtin 
portion of the present State of Mysore, viz. the territory - - 
around the districts of Shimoga and Chitaldroog (NN. lat. 14° 13! 
E. Long. 76° 24"), The eastern and the south-eastern limits ot 
the empire may be described, approximately, as an imaginary jane 
from a point near the south-east corner of Berar through Gul- 
barga in the Nizam's Dominions, towards Chitaldroog. And the 
w western boundary, of course after the Shilaharas were con- 
guered and their kingdom was annexed in gc. 1215 A.D., the - - 
Arabian. Sea, 

Evidently this extensive empire must have been divided 
for administrative purposes, into a number of units, like the 
provinces, ta&iukax districts and talukas of the present day, 
which were variously known in our age as desas, visayas, - - 


mandalas and so on. Each of these was a territorial division 


comprising several towns and villages, and each being governed 


by an agent of the king, his feudatory or any other official 
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appointed for the purpose, And before we proceed,it may be well 
to determine precisely the inpiiontion of each of these terms in 
our period, in the light of the information within our reach, | 
The Yaédava records refer to Kuntala, Kuhundi, Mirinja, 


(1) 
Amra and Seuna as Gedas. Here it is worthy of note that we have 


| 
} 


yare instances of such divisions mentioned in the Rastrakuta re- 
cords, and we may presume that this nomenclature came in vogue 

in our period, From the extent of these regions as we know them 
in modern times, the term dega of the Yadava records may be eden 
to have corresponded to a modern division in charge of a commi- 
ssioner, and sometimes a province comprising several districts. 

Visaya, another territorial division, is very rarely men- 
tanaies in the Yadava records. It was a smaller unit than desa, 
and ,its subdivision, as we know from our epigraphical records 
which almost invariably refer to Rastrapatis and Visayapatis in 
the stated order, It probably corresponded to a modern district, 
since a record of the time of Mahadeva, dated im Saka 1186 re- 
fers to Basura as a Visaya, which included the southern part of 
the Haveri taluka of the Dharwar District and which then com- 
prised 140 widens (now about 1000 villages). Thus the extent 
of 4 visaya fn the Yadava ‘appears to be the same as in modern 
times though it included less number of villages. 

Another territorial division was Mandala, As pointed out, 
under tne Rastrakitas this term was usefi to denote a territorial 
division corresponding to the whole kingdom and as referring to 
& neighbouring province; in our times, however, the significance 
of this term seems to have differed. It was used to denote, - - 
more often, a part of the dominion itself and corresponded to 4 


territory governed by a feudatory who was then rightly known as 


Mandalesvara, Thus the Vagli stone-inscription of the time of 

Seunachandra II, of 1069 A,D,, speaks of the province of a- - 
(3 

feudatory as the best of the mandalas. Similarly the sub- 


1. In the inscriptions at “yanoli, Bagewadi, Khidrapur, Amben 


and Advi respectively. 
2, Sangur stone-inscription, E,l., XXIII, pp. 190 and 194. 
3. Cf. “mandanam mangalanan’ in verse 3 of the Vagli stone- 


inscription in E,I., II, PB. 225. 
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of Krishnadeva (in 1290 A.D.) was so Pee 

The above conclusions about the dimensionsof the units 
referred to, are of a general nature, and our epigraphical re- 
cords (also literary records) are found as using these terms 
in @ promiscuous way, Thus, Velunoda or Beluvoda, which is re- 
ferred to as a deed in an inscription from Dharwar and of - - 
the time of Singhana, is described in a record from Belgaum and 
of mies A.D., i.e. of Krishna's time, as a subdivision of - - - . 
Kuntala, which, being a dega as seen above, corresponded to a 
visaya, i.e. district, though it is not so mentfouedsin the 
record, The fact that Sania tx called a desa in the time of 
Seunachandra II when it was only a petty principality and also 
in the time of Mahadeva when Hema&dri wrote his patent iss shows 
that the old nomenclature continued even when the units in - - 
question had changed in dimensions, Again, to cite from the 
literature of the time, tea expressions like Dandaka-mandala 


and Maharastra-mandala are used by Hemadri and Jiia@nedvara in 
the sense of ‘region’, which shows that such terms were often 
loosely used. 
Another territorial division mentioned in our records 
is @ group of towns and villages, each of these groups being 
named after its principal town or village as the case may be. 
These units differed in dimensions: some large, some small. We 
ave mention of Simhi 12 villages, Huvvali 12 villages, ie ci 
12 villages, Kisuk@du 70 (villages) and Samgamner 84 (eisinben)° 
In our records we have no term to designate such a unit. 
Important towns and cities formed administrative units 
by themselves and were under the charge of special officers 
known as Purapatis and Nagarapatis. More “on this point will be 
@aid cians Sele Eenine their administration. 


4. See the Anjar inscription in J.R.A.8., V, p. 185. 
5. For both the records, see A.S.R., 1925-6, p. 142 and E,1. 


XXI, p. 9 respectively. F 
6. Vide the Vagli stone-inscription and Hemadri's Shorter Pra- 


gasti, verse 19, respectively. 
Vs For nie BB of. tine ama as ite ee ahs 
irim in his nger Pragasti, verse . For Jnhanes a. 
hia Jnanesyva ri Nirnaya Sagara’ Press, p. 545 (cf. "&ni Maha- 


astra 
Ee & As, XII, p. 119; LBBsReAeS., XII, p. 54; Bet, II, 
p. 109; A.S.R.for 1926-7, p. 193; and E,1., IH, p. 217 respect- 


ively. 
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These divisions were in charge of several kinds of - - 
officers, viz. royal agents, feudatories, ministers, governors 
and commanders-in-chiefs and so on, More on this topic will | 


be said 
id when we consider the respective duties of these officers. 


Central Government: King and the Ministry 


Let us now come to discuss the nature of the system of 

oe empire. King-ineministry was 
ent throughout India and the Yadava 

administration was also governed by the same principle. During 
our period, as in the time of the Rastrakiitas and the later 
camaioltin the king enjoyed supreme powers, though — were 
limitations to the same, the mature of which we shall see be- 
low. He had under him a minister of a council of ministers to 
assist him in the affairs of administration, but it was the 
king himself and not the minister whose proclamation was final. 
More on this point will be said below when we come to consider 
the powers of a minister in our time. 

During our period kingshiy was hereditary throughout 
India, and the case in the Deccan was not exceptional. General- 
ly it was the eldest son of a king to whom the crown passed 
after him, though we have instances of usurpation and super- 
session, Thus, Ramachandra, the son of Krishna was ousted by 
the latter's younger brother Mahadeva; and Mahadeva's son 
Awana was superseded, in turn, by Ramachandra, who, in his 
Paithan‘gratt, claims the kingdom as his a) We have seen in 
pa alae V how the son of the Yadava Ballala was set aside by 
his uncle Bhillarz who captured the throne for himself. Here 
it is interesting to reeall Hemadri's statement to the effect 
that the throne passed on th Bhillama who was possessed of 
superior abality: With this we may compare the case of the 
Chalukya king Ahavawealla who intended to install his second 
son Vikramaditya as yuvaraija in supersession of his elder 
brother Someshvare who was less competent. This practice is 


9, Page 216 above, specially the expression " gyam avapin" 
cited under note 8 on the same page. 
10. See page 107 above. 
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probably based on the statement of Someshvara, a contemporary 
writer, who observes rae in determining kingship ability is 
as important as descent. But taking these few instances as 
exceptional, we find that in our period the crown passed on to 
the eldest son, 

Just above we have observed that the king generally enjoye) 
Supreme powers; but we are to remember that there were limita- 
tions to his authority, And besides the ministers, who too 
kept his powers within limit as we shall see before. long when 
we come to study the part played by them in administration,- - 
there were other limitations too. The king was to act accord- 
ing to the rules laid down in the dastrag which he followed 
very stringently, without reason or rhyme. Moreover, wauiEMe 
we have cases on record to show that from earliest times on- 
ward the force of public opinion too worked as a check on ~ - 
monarchy, and the feudatories and other officers are found to 
have rebelled against a king if he happened to be a weakling, 
or @ minor or oppressive. The Yadava documents known so far 
reveal only one instance when the feudatories were rebellous, 
and that too of an uncertain nature. This was at the time of 
Vesigi II, as shown in Chapter III, that there were actually 
some trouelea in the kingdom. But the evidence ¢ is not clear 
enough; for we do not know definitely that it waz all due to 
the oppressive policy of the ruler himself that his vassals 
revolted against him, Barring these limitations, the govern- 
ment depended solely on the personality of the ruler. 

The practice of nominating the heir-apparent and - - = 
annointing him as such, a custom which was current at the time 
of the Rastrakita emperors, seems to have keen followed in our 
period also. eee we have only one instance to cite 
iach eR that ef mekdern, who is described as Yuvaraja in 
one of the records of his elder brother ieloes But consider- 
ing this practice to be common under the later Chalukyas and 


the Rastrakiitas who were their s#ecessors in the Deccan, we 


11, *Rajyasya miler kramo vikrauedaa" (V, 26). Also see 


4 H.D., Pe 143. . 
T2. In the Memdapur inscription, E.1., XIX, yp. 19. 
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may well presume that it was in yogue in our period also. 

The Yuvaraja enjoyed the status of a Paficamahaijabda- 
Samanta, and this title was sometimes retained later on even 
when he occupied the throne. Such was the case of Krishna as 
we know from one of his ceanean and this is the only case - - 
found in our documents, 

The Yuvaraia helped the king in matters of administration 
and fought battles with his onesies, Jaitugi I who fought the | 
battle of lakkhundi in the lifetime of his father Bhillama, 
Krishna who led an invasion against the Hoyasalas in the life- 
time of his father and grandfather, and Mahadeva who is known 
to have achieved military distinctions under his elder brother 
Krishna, may be cited here as instances. Very probably - - - 
Singhana too did the same; we are led to presume that his - -- 
accession to the throne was postponed for some three years - 
that his father Jaitugi died in 1207 A.D, but it was in 1210 
A.D. that he actually came to the throne. And the only ex- 
planation that can de offered here is that at the time of his 
father's death he was engaged fighting against the moyasciee. 
These instances may well point out that in our age the Yuva- 
raja was generally sent on a conquest tour before he actually 
occupied the throne - a practice quite unlike that of the heir- 
avearente of the Rastrakiita dynasty who usually stayed at the 


capital. 
The Yuvaraja was also appointed governor of a province 


trill 
or of a district; Such is the case ef almost all the members 


of the later Yadava house, as we have been seeing while giving 
and 
their account, Thus the heir-apparent was only & eee ae 


not ruling conjointly with his father as maintained by some, 
though it is true that this practice was very common in the 


Deccan in our period also. 


one ewes ewan e sew eaeee eeu seca n waa ae 


13. J. B R.A.S., XII, fp. 34, 
. 156, 

14. flog sbgvey qk: 186 

16. See A,S,R. for'1930-4, p. 231, It is true that such @ 
practice was very common in’ the Deccan in our period, a8 _ 
know from the case of a son of Jayakeshin Kadamba of Goa who 
was ruling conjointly with nis father in 1202 A.D. (Moraes: 
op, cit., Pe 205), and even earlier too as known from ee 
Kalachuri and Ganga rulers(M.V. Krishna Rao: op, cit., P- 


but this camnot be cited to be an analogy in tne case of the 
Yadavas. Also see p- 215 above. 
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MIWISTRY 
Coming to study the details of the central administrative 
system of the Yadavad kingdom, we have first to consider the 
position of the minister, whose designatédm was amatya, mantrin, 


gaciva and the like and who was a very influential member of 


th 
© government. In fact, he was the most important wheel of 


the administrative machinery. He was a man of merits and - - 
qualifications which are reversed to in our records also. To 
cite a few instances, mention may be made of the well-known 
figure of the latter part of the thirteenth century A.D., - - 
Hemadri, who was Chief Minister under Mahadeva and Ramachandra 
and whose voluminous work, the Chaturvarga-chintamanij/, is con- 
sidered as an authority even in the present age. Besides be- 
ing a Fandita, he was a warrior too, as we know from the Thana 
grant of Ramachandra's time, dated in 1273 A.D., which gives 
hin the epitast of * niriitenjhidi-mangalat Jaitrasimba, the 
minister of Bhillama V, is deseribed in the Gadag grant of 
1191 A.D. as “endowed with the three constituent elements of 
regnal power, anaes | immense strength and controlling - - 
feudatories of the xing.” The Yadava king Krishna's minister 
Maha aana. Nagarasa is spoken of in an inscription as Pand. tal 
Parijata. Another minister of the same king Krishna, Mella 

by name, is described in a reeord as brave and possessing 
well-establisked anita ich: The Brahmin minister Changadeva 
of Govana III of the Nikumbha feudatory family of Khandesh is 
represented in a record of 1129 A.D. as a brave man who over- 
powered the enemies of his master, and at the same tm time as 
learned, giving content to friends and allies, making the 
nation prosperous, increasing religion and fostering happiness 
of the sdeivete, Instances may be multiplied to show that in 
our age such was the condition throughout the Deccan and also 


17, J.B.B.R.AS., V, p. 178; E,1., XIII, p. 198. I am un- 
able to identify this Jhadimandala; however, it doubtless shows 


that Hema&dri was a warrior too. , 
18. "Tasyasti Jaitra ab a witah 
Atarkyavikramo mantri ma alesvaravriscikah//versey 9 
of the record. The thre tis mentioned here are evidently 
those described in the Sastras, i.e. prabhu, mantra &uisaha. 
P.T.0. 
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in other parts of India. Thus Chandramauli, the minister of 


Ballala II is described in a record as “well-versed in music, 
agamas, logic, grammar, Upanisads, Puranas, dramas and see 
The Salotgi inscription of the Rastrakuta king Krishna III - - 
describes his minister as learned and well-versed in the science 
of politics, and another, Narayana by name, as a poet also. 

And we find the ministers under the Chalukyas, Shilaharas and 
Kadambas, so described in their records. This would all show 
that ministers in our age were not only learned men according 
to the injunctions of the Niti and Smriti wits: but also great 
warriors which is indeed a characteristic of the time. 

That ministers were not only brave and warlike persons 
but also took an active part in the warfare of their masters is 
indicated by the instance of Bhillama's minister Jaitrasimha 
who held the supreme command of the king's army when it was 
defeated by the Hoyasalas in 1191 A.D. For showing a similar 
practice in other parts of the Deccan, we may here cite in- 
stances of Chamundaraya, a minister of Marasimha who was a 
feudatory of the Rastrakuta king Krishna III and who oe 
his master the battle of Gonur by defeating the inane: of a 
minister of the Chalukya Someshvara II who was the commander 
of the latter's eeea, and of Kalachuri ministers who were 
chased ina wettts: Here we have to bear in mind that in that 
age the princes were constantly engaged in warfare with the 
neighbouring chiefs, and et who may be presumed to 


have exercised supreme control, was necessarily not only to be 


well-versed in the science of warfare, but a military leader 


as well. 


Tne minister (or the Chief Minister in case where there 


were more than one) was specially in charge of elephants, so 


20. Te the Behatia grant. Cf, * Siro'nétyadnuriethito vijayate 
+s RT ps al. 22, B.C., V, Cn. 150. 
= Bates Ve T d44s Mbh,, Santiparvan, chs. B2, 83, 85; 
rae ee . oe By: Es OO ae, Teka RE. ae 28. 
26, Even though there was & separate commander-in-chief. See 


I.A., I, p. 141. LPo.- 
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HMemadri as gamastahastipakadhyakea of king Ramachandra in the 
Thana record, In the same document and in his Chaturyarga- 
chintamani (in the colophons and also in the main body), Hemadri 
is also described as karanadhisvara of Ramachandra and Mahadeva 
respectively; and this term is explained 4s “one in charge of 


(29) 
the imperial records" which was indeed the work of the Chief 


Minister, 

The above survey would tend to show the exalted position 
that & minister enjoyed in our times. This is also shown by 
epigraphic and literary evidences. Thus Hemadri in his works 
is described as"highly honoured by the king", and Krishna's 
minister is compared to in right hand in his Bendigeri eos 
For the sake of comparison, it is interesting to note that tne 
foreign minister of the Rastrakuta king Krishna III, Marayana 
by name, is described as another hand of the empe a We have 
seen above how Bhillama's minister Jaitrasimha exercised con- 
trol over the feudatories. The high status of tue minister is 
also shown by epithets applied to him in our records, viz. those 
of sarvadhikarin (exercising all control) and paramayisvasin 
(most confident ¢ agentof the king. He was practically a4 re- 
presentative of the king himself and thus rightly deserved this 
honour. 

In our records we oftern come across statements which 
go to show some contrast as to the relations existing between 
tne king and his minister. For example, the Thana record of 
Ramachandra describes his minister Hemadri as "subsisting on the 
king's fants wheras the Pathari inscription of the feudatory 
Rastrakuta chief Parabala goes to state that he used to regard 
his minister as worthy of salutations by his own eae But this 
is only a seeming contrast; in fact what is indeed intended 


thereby is to indicate a full cooperation between the king and 


his minister for the smooth working of the administrative - - 


machinery. 

28 (from the last page):- As shown by the epithet sarvadhi- 
karin applied to him. 
“909. It states 


29. P.V. Kane: Hist, of Dharmasag tra, I, p. 356. 
that karana means a document; and rikarana means “writing the 
word ‘Sri’ (on official documents), Here it is interesting to 


note that the earliest mention of a Srikaranadhipa in the 
: -P.T.0O. 
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A 
brief account of the manner in which the ministers were 


appointed would not be out of place here. Almost all of them 


were generally hereditary, as is shown by Singhana's ministers 
Chikka, Malla, Vichana and others. In his Kirti-Kaumudi the 
as a gives the details of the process of their appoint 
ment. Again, we have majority of cases to show that ministers 
were generally Brahmins, a practice quite in confirmity with the 
sayings of the Dharmasastras. his was probably due to the fact 
that Brahminism rose in our age into ascendancy. Memadri him- 
self was a sale crs, and is described in the Vratakhanda, as anes 
"vibudha-bandhava", i.e, patron 6thearned men, However, we have 
instances to show that Vaisyas also held this post nat only under 
the Yadavas but mate useee some other rulers belonging to our 
age, this Seritanecc tae in the south practically towards the 
end of the eleventh century. Thus, a Seitti family in which two 
of the well-known ministers of Singhana and Krishna flourished, 
Chaunda and Malla by name, held hereditary powers under the later 
Yadava rulers. By way of comparison,we may here cite the - - 
Knarepatan/ 

evidence of the/mama inscription of 1095 A.D. which informs us 
that Anantadeva of the Shilahara house of Northern Konkan had 
two Vaisya ministers under a Of a Ksatriya being appointed 
a winister under the Yadava kings, we have not a single evidence 
available; probably this office was confined to Brahmins or - - 
Vaisyas. 

From our records it is not possible to know whether any 
kind of seal of ministry existed in our age, though such one is 


said to have been there in inn according to the testimony 
36 


of the Y; - asa 
While studying the machinery of the central administratior 


(Continued from the last page ):- 
Yadava records known so far is during the time of Singhana (see 
page 188 above). 


30. IeA., XIV, p. 69. SL. Eyl. 1, p. 60, 
za. Cr, “ ajya “etc. 
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ministry and their respective portfolios. 
the Yadava 


Unfortunately, of all 
records it is only the Bassein inscription which men- 


tions all the ministers under Seunachandra II in 1069 A.U., with 
epithets describing their respective duties. These were (1) SMetece 
Mahapracanda Dandandyaka (the great general) SHri = 
matya (the great councellor) Vasudeva, (3) paren 
(chief minister) Bhabhiyaka, (4) Sandhivigrahin (minister pf 
POSS ANG SRE) Shrinayaxa, (5) Patala-karani (recorder?) Bharavai 
Nayaka, (6) Raj@dhyakea (foreign minister) Apaiyaka and (7) - - 
mahattama (sub-divisional officer?) Immai tye. The signification 
of each of these terms is still not clearly known, but it is - - 
clear that under Seunachandra there were seven distinct depart- 
ments, each undér one officer, Barring this one case,we have no 
other record mentioning all the ministers working at a time. It 
has to be admitted here, however, that all the officers named 
here were not necessarily ministers, since a subdivisional - - 
officer is also included in the list, who was an ordinary officer 
And thus the number of seven appears to have been mentioned - - 
merely in & conventional way, as under the Chaulukyas tej. 
How much it is desired that our records had mentioned all the 
ministers with their portfolios, like those of the Shilaharas 

of Northern Konkan,which follow the practice of naming all the 
ministers and referring to their respective duties! 

However, under the circumstances described above, yw we 
may naturally presume that towards the beginning of the kingdom 
of the ¥adavas, the machinery of administration must have been 
very simple, as is generally the case with the rise of any king- 
dom, but as time advanced and as the house gained more pre- 
dominence, it became more and more complicated,and the number 
of ministers and other officers increased with the extension 
of the kingdom. 

With the above remarks, we now come to study the works 
of other ministers under the Yadavas. As we small se below, 
revenue formed the wain sourcé ef income, and we may well be- 


lieve that one of the ministers must have been entrusted with 


37. Bl, Il, p. 225. 
38. Cf. the statements of Prabandha-koaa, p.35, line 25; and 


of V.V.M-, 1iI, 2A, 
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the work of collecting the revenue. Unfortunately, we have not 
° 


a single case on record of the work of afrevenue minister 

For the reason stated above, ie tae 
been constantly engaged in warfare, the commander-in-chief must 
have been another important membegrof the ministry. It is true 
that the Chief Minister was in several cases a dandanayaka him- 
self, @s seen above, but it could not have been pains for him 
always to go to the battle-field in person, and there was anath 
another person particularly in charge of the army department. 
One Purushottama is oa ae in a. record of 1222 A.D. as a - - 
Gandanayaka under Singhana, The same record also states that 
this general was governing Toragala 6000 and was exercising all 
powers. Exactly similar must have been the ease under the Hoya- 
salas also; the Hoyasala minister Sokkimayya figures in a re- 
anna a2 1155 A.D.,also as Sarvadhikérin, Sendpati and the senior 
general, From the fact that the generals and other ministers 
are said to be exercising authority éver a part of the empire, 
it dais =o ha they were invested with some share in the - - 


4 
government, 


An inscription of the time of the Yadava king Ramachandra 
informs us that in 1300 A.D. the oma ara Ramadeva was 
his chief general lagkatagatiotaneads |. mis, show that the 
general enjoyed the status of a Manamandaleshvara, and thus he 
was, like feudatories, under the Chief Minister. Or his title 
may be taken to support the well-known practice of the age, viz. 
that a king was helped in his warfare by his feudatories, some 
of whom merely sent their forces, while others took an active 
part on the battle field as we have seen above in the case of 
the earlier princes of the house. 

The status of the Commander-in-chief was indeed very 
high. This we know from the fact that the above-mentioned re- 
cord describes Ramadeva as lord of the Western Coast (pageima- 
samudradhipati) and &lso says that he had under him one Jaideva 


oe oo ene gene en enero amn reser www er renner rrrrrerre oe 

Saadalinbieaes Zi siith | 40. Bee Mee li 

“ar ; Troduction,. p. xxxi. Some other generals and 
ministers who are known to have exercised authority are:- (4) 
Singhana's general Warayana Jakgmideva for the southerm part of 
the empire and governing many districts; (44) his general 
Vichana who wad also viceroy for the southern part of the king- 
dom; (iii) his minister Parisasetti whoy is seaanuat s - 

1s Op 
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as governor and viceroy of Konkan. Similarly, Singhana's an- 
other general Kholeshvara is called Kemapati in one’of the 
Ambem records. Considering this high status, we think it qudté 


natural that his epithet of gamadhigatapaficamahasabdag was in- 


deed quite appropriate. 

Under the later Yadavas,of course we do not know of the 
earlier ones, the military department seems to have been well 
organized. Thus, under Singhana there were at least four - - 
generals - the dandanayaka Purushottama who was sarvadhikarin 
and was governing Toragala 6000 in 1222 A.D.; Purushottama's 
brother Jogadeva who was a dandanayake in the same year; the 
dandanf&yaka Vichana who was also viceroy for the southern part 
of the kingdom and whom we know as subduing Singhana's enemies 
in that direction; and Vichana's subordinate Chikkadeva. The 
number of generals and the mention of their respective duties 
speak highly of the efficiency of the department. More in this 
respect will be said while giving an account of the warfare of 
the time. But as the Commander-in-chief had several ordinary 
generals under him, he must obviously have been a member of 
the ministry. 

Here it is interesting to note the merits and qualifica- 
tions of a general, as given in a contemporary work from - ~ 
Gujarat. The Prabandha-kosa tells us that a general should be 
strong (gura), devoted (b ), intelligent (prajma), and re- 
sourceful SON: 5) 

The personality of a ruler of our age was generally - - 
marked by his military achievements, and it is quite natural 
that our reeords describe the generals as " establishing the 
powers of their masters", To show, this was the case throughout 
_the Deccan in our age, we may here cite the instances of the 
Chalukya general Bommaé, of the Hoyasala general Kedava who 


calls himself as Viranarasimharay@bhyudayakarana, and of the 
(Continued from the last pags.) = 

sarvadhikarin of Hagarattage 500, and \iv Kholeshvara, and 

his son Rama 


42. EI. XXIII, p. 282. This Ramadeva is a different person 
from: the king of the same name and is the same as Shrirama of 


the Thana grant of 3, 1212 (J.ReA.S., V, p. 178). 
43. PaKe, p. 72, line 23. 
44, Pra. IV.’ p, 350. 
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chro 
Kakatiya general toate oe is “. Kaka tire jyasamuddharans 
(45 


in one of the records of that es This also indicates the 
importance of a general of our age. 

The minister of war and peace ( sandhivigrahakarin ) was 
another important member of the ministry. Me is memtioned in 
the Bassein grant of Seunaghandra, dated in 1069 ASD. In our 
age his work appears to have been like that of the foreign - - 
winister of the present times. That thie person also took part 
in the warfare of the king is known from the fact that he is 
described in some of the records of the time as “entitled to # 
the use of the five great musical deekcuments, From a Chalukya 
record of Saka 997, which describes Someshvara's prime minister 
as his ga r a in we know that at that time under the 
Chalukyas the work of the foreign department was executed by 
the prime minister himself, Coming to a later age, we find 
two foreign ministers under the Shilahara ruler Gna trareie, oye 
under his younger brother Mummuni, one foreign secretary also. 
Under the Ristrakitas, there was a separate department of this 
minister, and so under the Yada¥as. Thus the practive varied 
from time to time and according to the situation. Here it is 
worthy of note that excepting in the case of the Bassein grant, 
we have no other gandhivigrahekarin mentioned in the known - - 
Yadava records. But from this example, and looking to the - - 
practice of the age, we may believe that such an officer must 
have been there under the Yadavas also. 

Besides conducting the affairs of peace and war, there 
was some more work that the foreign minister was entrusted with. 
This we know from the Mitaksara, a contemporary work and NSNEE 
thus showing the practice of the age. It tells us that this 
person was to draft a diakent. This work was entrusted té@ him 
naturally because he well knew the war incidents, the genealogy 
of the grantor and his exploits. And since the later Yadava 
house is found to be constantly at war with its meLghooure and 


45. N,1A., IV, p. 357. 46, See above, p. 241. 
47, ZeA., VI, p. 140. 48. Ipid., I, p. 141. 
49. » iI, p. 426. _ 

* sandhivigrahakarinaiva nanyvena kenacit. 
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the princes belonging to it 4s issuing several grants, this 


person in that age @ppears to have been a great officer with 


@ big clerical establishment under him. 

As we have seen above, the word mantrin is used to denote 
the Chief Minister of Bhillama V, Jaitrasimha; but later records 
of the house use this word ina different sense, viz. that of 
@ counsel, thus differentiating the great counsel (mahdimantrin) 
from the Chief Minister, For example, a record of Singhana' s 
ener mentions one Vasudeva Mayaka as the chief counsel of the 
king. Thus ina later age, when the house came to prominence, 
there seems to have been a separate officer for consultation of 
the ruler, and was called according to the true eignifiicance of 
the term(from mantra, to give counsel), 

Still another member of the ministry was the Chief 
Justice, Pradvivaka as he was then called. He is not mentioned 
in our records, probably because the final authority on the point 
of administering justice was the ruler himself, though merely 
theoretically. In this respeet an injunction of the Yajnavalkya 
Smriti and the commintary on the same by Vijhaneshvara who 
flourished in the reign of Vikramaditya VI and thus may be taken 
as recording the practice current in the age, are significant. 
In the first place, according to the Smriti, this work was to 
be entrusted to the Brahmins alone; and this injunction of the 
work is interpreted by the commentator strictly in accordance 
with Faninisutra ROT eT and following this inter- 
pretation, it is observed here that since the status of those 
in charge of administering justice used to be relatively sub- 
ordinate to that of the king, it is the latter (4,e, the king 
and not the Brahmins) who was ultimately responsible for the 
whole affair. 

It is not easy to say anything definiteky in respect to 
the particulars of the inner workings of the State machinery 
under the Yadavas; but a comparison of the titles of some of 
the officers mentioned in the Yadava inscriptions with those 


51, A.3 R., 1926-7, Pp. 193, 
52. It says that gaha governs the instrumental case of a 
person who is subordinate in status. The line of the 
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of other ruling dynasti 
to make at ae tee pana asain 
Yadava records mentions three officers wet, i 
his dandandyaka (general), the Raja inne 

A ui Fajadhvakea (royal superintendent 
and the karana (reeorder), And it may be asked: what may be 
the reason. of mentioning here these three and only three - - 
officers and at the same time omitting those who are more im- 
portant, such as the Chief Minister and other ministers? The 
answer? to this question will be of much help in the present 
concern. The general is mentioned here probably because he 
accompanied the king in his warfare; the recorder, simply be- 
cause it was his business to keep a record of the grant made; 
and the royal superintendent for the reason that the grant in 
question was to be made in his presence; it was his business to 
pass the orders of the king after they had been sanctioned. 
And if we are certain in our conjecture, this well goes to show 
the process of how donations and endowments were made and re- 
cords of the same kept. A Chola inscription of the eleventh 
century A.D., which records the grant of a village and along 
with it also the details of the business reutine, is illuminat- 
ing in this respect. It tells us that when the grant was - - 
issued, the order was communicated from the royal secretary to 
the chief seeretary, who, with three others, having passed it, 
directed that it should te entered in the revenue register. 
Accordingly, the revenue officers and secretaries met together 
and made the entry in the patie. Mow much it is desired 
that our records should have mentioned the practice current 
under the Yadava rule! However, combining all the evidences 
and recalling all that we have notived above, we may say that 
under the Yadavas the daily office routine appears to have been 
somewhat as follows: that the royal superintendent passed the 
ordersto the department concerned, after they had been sanction 
ed by the king or the heir-apparent; and occasionally, when 
both of them were out, by the Chief Minister. Thus, the 
details of the working of the State machinery under the Yadavas 


53. Bel., XV, p. 322. 54, EC. %, Kl, 112 a. 
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as described above, were to a great extent similar not only to 


those under the Cholas as it would appear, but also to those 
under the fater Chilukyas and the Rastrakutas, whose feudatories 
they had been for some time in the be@inning. It is possible 
that much of their administrative system they had borrowed from 
their overlords and developed the same according to the needs 
and circumstances of the time. 

To the present day reader, it would be really interesting 
to know how the administrative work of the kingdom was inspected 
by higher authorities. Our records are silent on this point; 
however, in this respect a conjecture may be made by pointing 
out how it was done under the Kalachuris. A Kalachuri grant, 
issued by king Samkamadeva in 1179 A.D. tells us that the king 
had under him as many as five great ministers (mahapradhbanas) in 
that year, and adds that these ministers made a grant while on 
their tour of inspection to the sant And from this it is 
tentalising to suggest that tours were made for inspecting the 
work of administration and very probably the same was the case 
under the Ygdavas cine, Here we may compare the statement of 
our documents, viz. that there were to be no fines on king's 
servants either for staying there (4,ce, in a donated village ) 
or for setting out on journey from in. This statement may 
be taken to suggest that periodical tours were made to inspect 
the administrative affairs carried on by local, district and 
provincial governors and other officers, The practice of such 
periodical tours existed in India since very early times and is 
fairly common even in modern days; and there appears to be no- 
thing strange in presuming, its existence also in the period 
under review, 
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high, They 


exercised cantrol over the whole province under them and over the 


The status of these officers was indeed very 


wisayavatis (district officers of their province, They had their 
own courts and had military forces under them for repelling in- 
vasions of their enemies as also for preserving internal peace 


and 


order. The instances of the governors mentioned here go to in- 


dicate that on several occasions they themselves led their army for 


fighting the battles of their masters. For the maintenamce of this 


army, they had at their disposal an amount of money arising from the 


revenue and other kinds of taxes,for the collecting of which they 


also wade proper arrangements. Thus, in our time the same person 


had very often to work both as civil and military officer; and this 
is why @ provincial governor is often designated in our records as 
Mandmandaleshyara, Dandanayaka, Sarvadhikdrin etc. as shown by 
these titles and epithets applied to Singhana's sancabeys 

But despite their enjoying such a high status, these officer 
had no power of making a grant of, village from the government 
property; they could do so from pide ivate land, fhe A Ragtra- 
kuta record describes a governor as seeking imperial pwrmission in 
order to grant a village in favour of a tain temple; and to cite 
an instance from the Yadava records, even the Minister Chaundi- 
saitti is represented as seeking permission of his master Krishna, 
in 1249 A.D., for making the donation of a silunar 

Women were sometimes placed in charge of provinces. One such 
person, Bagubai, was, according to a record of 1244 A.D., governing 
fardavadi, Bad and Kanambade districts, and is described as the 
king's (Singhana's) pgramavisvasini and sarvadhika@rini, It is not 
known how she was related to the king. And as Tardavadi is men- 
tioned in a later record as a satett, we may presume the other 
two also as districts, and thus consider Bagubai in charge of a 
 sabbasscien comprised by uns8 districts. 


3. (from the last page): “This feudatory title was enjoyed by 
governors and other officers when one class fused into the other. 
For bas see below, under the account a he Vip 
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FRAVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


Maving dealt with the central edutainicadios system, we 
now pass on to study the kinds of administration prevailing in 
each ef the territorial units mentioned in the opening paragyabhs 
of this chapter. And first of all we take the most extensive 
of all these divisions, viz. deda or province. 

So fare as we know, there is nothing to enable us to 
det6rmine with certainty the number of provinces included 
within the Yadava territory; but when we recall that the limits 
of the kingdom went on extending gradually from the time of 
Bhillama V, the first independent king of the house, we may 
say that the number of provinces included in the kingdom must 
have increased along with this extension. 

Some of the governors of these provinces were royal - - 
princes, &8 we know from the instance of Singhana's son who 
was oo governor of the Shilahaéra kingdom after it was 
annexed; others were military leaders, as is known from the Bas 
case of Mahapradhana Mirayana laksmideva whom we know as govern~ 
ing many districts in 1210 A.D., of Vichana who was viceroy for 
the southern part of Singhana's empire, and of Kholeshvara and 
his son Rama who were in charge of Amradeda under the same 
king. We have examples to show that sometimes this governor- 
ship was also bestowed upon the relatives of those who enjoyed 
the king's full confidence and who were most influential - - 
officers in the kingdom; thus Veluvadadesa was governed by the 
son-in-law of Bichiraya or Vijdana, That Kholeshvara and his 
som Rama were in charge of a province is quite in keeping with 
their titles of Rajan (also kama which means the same), 
Mahasamanta and Mahdmandaleshvara. None of these governors is 
galled a desjipa ti or rastrapati in any of the records; that 
they were so is merely an inference from statements Gent sun tue 
them as in charge of degag, And that a number of these govern- 
ors enjoyed hereditary posts in our time is also shown by the 


examples of Kholeshvara and his son Rama. 


1, Ante p. 158. 2, A.SeR., 1925-6, De 142. 
3, On the next page. 
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DISTRIC? GOVERMENT 
Now we pass on to consider how the affairs in a district 


were managed under the Yadava rule. As noticed above, in our 


period @ province was comprised by @ number of distriets, and 
from this it is obvious that a district officer was under the 
governor of @ province, who exercised supreme control over him. 
However, there were exceptions to this gemeral ra&le. As shown 
by our records, governors of districts were sometimes placed 


directly under military generals; thus the commander-in-chief 
(sakalasainyadhipati) Ramadeva who is also styled in a record 


as had under him a district officer named 


Jaideva. It is also possible to presume that some of these 
district officers were directly under the imperial rule. It 
is true that we have no ‘dane statement; but this 
inference we draw from the epithet of padapadmopajivin (of the 


king) and sarvidhikArin and paramavishvasin ( ing himeeif 
applied in our records to the names of some i eerloaen, 


Thus it. is possible to presume, in the light of the statements 
which mention them as claiming direct connedtion with the king 
himself, that some of the district officers were directly under 
the reigning king. 

Our records are silent as regards the way in which these 
district officers were appointed, But we may fairly cénjeeture 
that most of them were appointed direetly by the king himself, 
while others by provincial governors and military generals as 
indicated by the example oa Jaideva whose appointment was made 
by the Cs acai Ramadeva and whose name we have cited 
just above. Possibly a subsequent formal consent or order of 
the king was needed in such cases. The example of this Jaéideva 
who donated some land in his jurisdiction also goes to point 
out the extent of the power enjoyed in our age by district - - 

However, 
officers. fgwmxex, it may be mentioned here that permission 
or a“ least formal sanction of the king for doing 80 was - - 
necessary in all such cases, We have a number of cases when 
royal permission for issuing frants was solicited; an officer 


named Kanaya,who was under the king Krishna in charge of the 


1, EI. XXIII. 9, 268. . 
2. Ibid: ,cf. * MaljjnandalashrarasapalacainyAdhipatt.. - Hini- 
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collection of taxes in the district of Kolhapur, had to seek the 
permission of the king for making a eee: and even a minister 
under Krishna, Mallisaitti by name, had to solicit royal - - - 


4) % ard move Cycunphe y 
permission for cénfirming a grant made by him. / Shaunda, the son 
5 


of Vichana, had to do the same. 

The district officerg were expected to know in es all 
the local customs prevailing in ¢ @he district he is in charge 
of. A number of epigraphic records of our period, e.g, the 
Samgamner grant, contain the statement that they were issued not 
only according to the departmental rules but also according to 
the customs current at the place of their Lanier and from this 
statement it may be fairly conjectured that different localities 
had different local customs prevailing thege and all such custom) 
were taken into account while making donations, And naturally 
the district officers who knew the customs in detail were con- 
sulted on such gisceion), 

It is not difficult to understand that district officers 
exercised control over officers in charge of towns and villages 
forming smaller units and were helped by them in matters of 
administration. From the Paithan grant of Ramachandra we know 
that sometimes certain conditions were laid down while issuing 

muvea contain 
a grant; &@ number of records also xaxs/the expression “prasiddha 
simAsamanvitam’ i.e. of well-knewn boundary-lines (of the land 
or village donated); and it may be fairly understood that this 
all was looked after by district officers with the help of those 
under them. and it would not be wrong to presume that for keep- 
ing a check in all such matters the district officers maintained 
some military powers which were of use also in the times of war. 
That th@ district officers were fully in charge of the govern= 
ment of their districts is amply shown by the title of sarvadhi- 
ka@rin attached to a district officer's name in some of our XSEE 


records. 
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In the period under rdview, the status ie @ll the yisaya- 
patis does notappear to have been the same. It is true that they 
were all under the respective provincial governors; however, mgEE 
some of them enjoyed greate power than others. This we know from 
the fact that the feudatory title of samadhigatapaiicoamahasabda is 
found attached to the names of only same of them. We have seen 
that besides the feudatories, this title was claimed ‘ey not only . 


by ministere and provincial governor, but by some of the district 
a 


officers also, as we know from the instance of the Manamandaleshyay 


Bachana or Bachideva who, according to the Muttagi inseription, was 
governing the Bejyola district in 1189 A.D. under Bhiliema v. We 
know that military generals were often appointed to the posts of 
district officers, it is quite natural therefore that often enjoyed 
the status of a feudatory. 

To conduct the affairs of administration, the district - - 
aieaaers too had under them an assembly of Visayamahattaras or 
ae (creat) persons of their district, so frequently men- 
tioned in our records. Like the provincial governors these officer 


too maintained some military forces under them. 


TOWN ADMINISTRATION 

Unfortunately, our records supply us with very little in- 
formation about the administration of a town or of a city. The/ ex- 
pressions purapati and nagarapati are no doubt referred to in the 
Yadava records, showing thereby that there used to be officers of 
the cities and towns also; but such references are very rare and 
the records are silent as regards other details thereof. Rgysyes, 
However, comparing the case of the Shilaharas, in whose grants 
such officers are almost invariably hee we may well under- 
stand that such a practice, viz. that of the towns and cities be- 
ing under some officers, prevailed throught the Deccan in our age. 

Military generals were often appointed officers of towns; 
this we know from the case of Singhana's Mahapradhana, dandanayaka 
Mallideva, who is stated to have administering the town of Elaura 
(modern Yalvar) in dake 1144, Chitrabhanu, i.e, 1222 iis) Whether 


8; E.I., XV, Pe 35. 
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that besides the feudatories, this title was Claimed ty not only 

by ministers and provincial governor, but by some of the district 
officers also, as we know from the instance of the Mendmandeleshva 
Bachana or Bachideva who, according to the Muttagi imeniyblii, was 
governing the Belvyola district in 1189 A.D. under Bhillana V. We 
know that military generals were often appointed to we posts of 
district officers, it is quite natural therefore that, ean enjoyed 
the status of a feudatory. 

To conduct the affairs of administration, the district - - 
oteicens too had under them an assembly of Visayamahattaras or 
influen@ial (great) persons of their district, so frequently men- 
tioned in our records, Like the provincial governors these officer 


too maintained some military forces under them. 


TOWN ADMINISTRATION 

Unfortunately, our records supply us with very little in- 
formation about the administration of a town or of a city. The/ ex- 
pressions purapati and pagarapati are no doubt referred to in the 
Yadava records, showing thereby that there used to be officers of 
the cities and towns also; but such references are very rare and 
the records are silent as regards other details thereof. Sgyapas, 
Mowever, comparing the case of the Shilaharas, in whose grants 
such officers are almost invariably referred 2. we may well under- 
stand that such a practice, viz. that of the towns and cities be=- 
ing under some officers, prevailed throught the Deccan in our age. 

Military generals were often appointed officers of towns; 
this we know from the case of Singhana's Mahapradhana, dandanayaka 
Mallideva, who is stated to have administering the town of Elaura 
(modern Yalvar) in dake 1144, Chitrabhanu, i.e. 1222 De Whether 
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Mallideva's appointment had been made in recognition of some + < 
military service to his master, or the town of Eldiira was one of: 
military importance and hence a military officer appointed to 
administer it affairs, is unknown. 

All the internal affairs were entirely managed by the 
town officer himself, as is known from the instance of a town 
officer mentioned in the Anjeneri stone-inseription of meri A.D, 
of the name of Panumadauri (a very odd-sounding name indeed). 
This officer is also called in the record as Mahamahattama, wht 
which may or may not have been the designation of a town officer. 
For the external affairs, however, these officers were under the 
district officers, though we have nothing in this respect stated 
in any of the records known so far, A taxecollector in the - - 
district of Kolhapur, Kanaya by name, granted a village Kuradi 
in 1250 A.D., and we are informed that the order was carried in- 
to execution by one Baswaunaya who was the governor or chief of 
the town. Just above we have seen that this Kanaya was @ =- - = 
district officer, and this confirms our foregoing conclusion that 
a district officer exercised full control over those under him, 
i.e. over a town-officer, 

To help the town-officer in his work of administration, 
there must have been a town-council, of the leading and influent- 
jal men of the town. IM on) records we have a like 
" Paficaparamesthibhyo namah"and "MahAjananumatya} which clearly 
tend to show the influence of the members of this council. ‘The 


way, however, of carring on the work is not known. 
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SELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Before bringing this topic to a close, it may be well to 
say a few words about the selection of officers to the different 


posts mentioned above. In our time, as in any other time, this | 


selection was governed by various considerations, viz. military, 
hereditary and educational, 

While making remarks about the selection of ministers, VE): 
have seen that heredity was usually the guiding prineiple in this, 
and we may well believe that in many respects the same rule held | 
good in the selection of other officers also. This is shown by 
the instance of Chikkadeva who was succeeded by his son Malladeva 
to his post and by those of Vichana and Kholeshvara who were - - 
succeeded respectively by their sons, as noted above. Similar to 

lho ur = 7 
this was the case of Jahla, the compiler of the Suktimuktavalia/ 
the members of whose family held offices under the Y@gava rulers, 
from Bhillama V to Krishna, for five generations continuously. In 
cidently it may be noted here that during our period the principle 
of transmitting the office from father to son prevailed widely x 
not only in the Deccan but also in other parts of India, e.g. in 
Sindh and coger. 

While dealing with the political history of the house, we 
have noticed that a good many officers were military generals. It 
was & warlike age and thirst for fresh territories prevailed ae 
every heart; this doubtless raised the status of military offices 
and this explains why the services of these officers were re- 
cognised by appointing them as governors and other officers. Thus 
Narayana Laksmideva and Purushottama of Torgala a i both 
military generals and district officers under canal 2 danda- 
nafyaka Mallideva was administering the affairs of a town, and 
the generals Jahla and Kholeshvara — instances we have cited 
just above, were military leaders also. 

We have seen above, whgile mentioning the educational - - 
qualifications of ministers of our time, that they were aa ie 
writers. 


ly learned; some of them were even Boe? and voluminous 


Ante,p, 240, as shown by the example of Malle and Caunda. 
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And the same practive of entrusting learned persons with respomsi 
ble duties of government, might have been observed, to a more or 
less extent, in our age while appointing other officers also. 
Thus under Singhana, Mayideva Pandita was governing ieiigley and 
thus Laksmidhara, who was brought by Jaitrapala from Dhara, was 
placed by him at the head of all learned Pandits. It te’ not” an 
example of appointing a governor of @ province or any other - - 
officer for the territorial units just mentioned, but it is - - 
possible that like Laksmidhara some more highly learned persons 
were invited from other parts of India and entrusted with posts 
of responsibility in the government by the Yadava kings. Thus 
we have instances of Hagar Brahmins who hailed from Gujarat and 
who scem to have settled in the kingdom of Devagiri in Singhana's 
time. And we may presume that some of these too might have been 
appointed to high posts mentioned above, 

Besides all the considerations mentioned above, it i8 - - 
possible that some of the posts might have been bestowed upon 
members of the royal house and upon those who enjoyed royal - - 
favour, little consideration for their appointment to the posts 
being made, We have only one instance to show that sometimes 
even the relatives of those ae aude the king's full con- 

Weng eccles Cock Urth £2 sfuritle Ain lr alin, 

fidence, /viz, that of Vichana's von-tps yan (name not known) who 
was & provincial governor under Singhana. Whether he was really 
qualified for the post or he was appointed to it merely because 
he enjoyed the king'g favour, is not known, But it must be said 
here that the practice just mentioned, imxfmmmixakx viz. appoint- 
ing persons of royal blood and favour, without much considera- 
tion of their qualifications or worth being made, was prevail- 
ing almost everywhere in India and sxmmx is found to this day; 
and the Deccan in the Yadava period must not have been an - - 
exceptgion in this matter. 

Another point that invites our attention while study ing 
the problem of selection of officers to posts of responsibilies, 


is the practice of appointing women governors, a practice quite 
7, Ante, p, 187. 8. Ante, p. 151. 
9. Ante, pg. 248. 
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in vogue under the Later Chalukyas, but quite unknown in the < .- 
Decean since the time of the Rastrakutas. To cite a few instances 
from the Chalukya records, we find ss cml Pee sister Akka~ | 
devi governing the Kisukadu seventy in 1021-2 A.D., Mailadevi, 
ay Someshvara I, administering the Banavasi 12000 in 1053 2 
de Ds, pemeeueasats another wife Ketaladevi governing the Ponnavads 
agrahara, and Kumkamadevi, an elder sister of Vikramaditya VI, in 
charse of the Purigere 300 in 1077 i) From the Yadava records, 
we have already cited the example of Hagubai who was in charge of 
the districts of Tardavadi, Bad and Kanambade; and we have an- | 
other of Laksmi, the sister of Singhana's general Rama, after - - 
whose death she was governing the principality, according to the 
Ambem inscription of 1238 hip. Still anpther ee we have of 
Shridevi, with whose permission her son Govana/who was feudatory 
chief of the Yadava house, donated a village in 1153-4 A.D.; and 
from this statement it is rightly inferred that Govana peing a 
minor at the time when the Lee was made, his mother seems to 
have carried on the reateaa Tne/oases are sufficient to - - 
justify the current practice of appointing women governors under 
the Yadavas, a practice that prewailed in some other ruling - - 
houses of the time, for example, under the Gangas of Talkhad and 
under the eniualee And this makes us quite justified in be- 
lieving that the practice of women holding high poste in aiminix 
administration was current in the age and that it must have come 
into @xistence in the period under review, or some time before it 
All these officers, whether appointed for military or - ~ 
educational qualifications, or held the post by hereditary - ~ - 
appointment, were expected to be loyal to their master, and - - 
devotion to duty and owedience were demanded of them. We have @ 
number of epigraphical records containing statements in this - - 
saunas, How this loyalty was tested before their appointment, 


is shown by some anecdotes Peenkdee in chronicles from Gujarat. 
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The Prabandha-chinta-mani, e.g., show 14 these officersX were 
honoured at the time of their appointgent and also how they ~ - 
were reinstated even after their dismissal, if they really showed 
devotion to their wmatete. These anecdotes may or may not have | 
been based on matter-ofefact incidents; but they are valuable in 
so far as they go to show the practice of the age in the pro- 
vince of Gujarat where the work had been composed; and we may - - 
well believe that quite a similar practice was common in the Sx. 
contemporary Deccan also, 

We have epigraphical evidences to throw/ light on what we 
have noticed above from the sources of the history of Gujarat 
of our period. That the average officer of the time was loyal 
and deeply attached to his master is shown by the fact that he 
issued grants for the well-being of his overlord and for the 
latter's health and prosperity, e.g. the grant mentioret oy 
Anjur inwoxintion of a feudatory of Ramachandra in 1290 A.D. 
This is also indicated by the way in which the officers and the 
feudatories are found describing themselves in most of the re- 
cords as "the worshipper of the sovereign's feet". Thus the 
tax-collector in the district of Kolhapur calls himself in @ re- 
cord of 1249 A.D., and in a similar way sm are described the two 
feudatories, Krishnaraja II of the Nikumbha house and his son 
Indraraja, in a record of the latter's son Govana III, in--- 
115304 LD. The highest watere-mark of this devotedness and 
loyalty is shown by the instance of servants burning themselves 
on the funeral pyre of their dead masters—~a custom widely pre- 
vailing in our period in the Deccan natxmmxx und Ags Gangas, 
the ChAlukyas,anm the Rastrakitas, and the Hoyasalas. It has 
te be admitted here, however, that none of the Yadava records 
discovered so far refers to the existence of this custom in our 
period; but the above erent and one from Honaali in the 
Shimoga district in Mysore, which tells us that Bopanna, an 
officer under Tailapa II, burnt himself as soon as he heard of 
his master's demise, and which belongs to our period, makes it 
fairly clear that this custom prevailed in the Deccan ae oF 


8. PCM, p. 17, lines 17£f2.; p. 79, lines 15.6, 
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VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION 

Now we proceed to determine the form of village pees, 
nistration in the Deccan under the Yadava kings. inate asa 
whole has more villages than towns and cities in it; the 
study of the institution of village administration, therefore, 
constitutes an important part of our task. However, a detailed 
survey of the problem is out of place heré as it has been dis- 
cussed at length by a number of previous writers on the me 
Our task therefore is to give only the salient features in this 
concern, illustrating them from our records and to draw the 
attention of the reader to differences wherever they are found 
to have existed, 

Generally speaking, a village was placed under a head~ 
man in our age,as in modern times a hereditary officer and was 
known as gramakuta in Maharashtra and gavunda in Karnatak, The 
practice of appointing hereditary headman was quite in keeping 
with the fact that one who had been born and brought up in a 
particular village possessed a thorough knowledge not only of 
the topography but also of the peculiar local usages and BMEiAN 
customs current at that place and thus was better able to 
exercise control and conduct the affairs of administration 
there, This officer, whose function was mainly to collect 
land revenue and such other taxes, had also to look after the 
sundry affairs of the village, for example, affairs of the 
village-tank, village-temple, roads, adjucation, wet lands, 
dry lands, crops, schools, public work and rest-houses; and 
and therefore persons of ripe experience were needed to tx 
transact the affairs of a village. 

To consider the duties of a village headman of our 
period, it is necessary to recall some of the peculiarities 
concerning life in a village. Villages were often haunted by 
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peasts of prey, thieves and enemies in the neighbourhood. This 


is shown by a number of VirakakdyY records cormemorating the \ 
| 


death of heroes, Here we may cite the instance of a cattle- 


raid when two locsl heroes - Macha and Goma by name - succeed-— 
ed in rescuing some penned up cows and driving away the enemy 


who had advanced with ten thousand men and a thousand heroes, 


: is dated/ 
This record ppnonee 32 ee time of Singhana and/Saka year 1121 
24 


equivalent to 1219 a.D. So in the Hoyasala territory we know 


of two Virakal records which were both set up in 1183 A.D. to 
“ ee of men who fell in recovering cows that had been 
25 


, as 
stolany and al aa shown by a Yadava record of Singnanas 
26 


time, dated 1216 A.D, An inscription froy Kallihal states 


that this villege and that of Sangur were attacked by one F 
Pandyedeva during the reign of sieche and we have already 
referred to the death of heroes fighting in battles for the 
safety of their villages when the Yadava-Hoyasala contest was 
raging eee, We have no Yadava record to illustrate a 
village being haunted by yeasts of prey; however, the same 
may be illustrated by a Chola record, an inscription of the 
time of Parantaka I, dated in 952 A.D. which mentions 4 slab 
set up to mark the spot at which a tiger nad been killea by 
an inhabitant of aeeove re and we may presume that the same 
may have been the case in the Yadava territories #180. 

The above survey attracts our mind to two points: the 
first of tiem is that at the time of general calamity the 
regidents of a village were ever prepared to render help, the 
average villager haying developed in him the warlike gpirit 
to a certain extent; and the second, that some of these - - 
villagess, particularly those situated/ on the boundary, 
must have been well protected. ‘Thus the village of Lakkhundi 
which at a time marked the boundary line between the Yadavas 
and the Hoyasalas, was made invulnerable with high ramparts 


and lofty bastions on which were mounted astonishing flag- 


Stones. according to a recordfrom Belur, and this statement 
24, Bel, V, p. 264... 2 Pia anh niente , 
26. Tbid., Vil, Hi, 48, 25. E.C., I, Md, 78 and 92, 
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is confirmed by anether at Arsekere, beth in the Hasan di strict} 
of Mysere and beth dated is 1194 A.D, when the Yadava-Heyasale | 
contest was raging furiously. ) 

In additien te what has been seen above, there were 
other things which made the people enjoy little peace in the 
villages of that age in cemparisen with those of modern days: 
the frequent occurrence of lecal rising, the thirst for,fresh 
territories on the part of the feudatories eager te extend 
their jurisdietien and assault by an enemy in the neighbourhood 
made the age comparitively less peaceful and thue treubles were 
most expegted. This being the case, the village headman who 
was at the helm of the administrative affsirs of his village, 
had naturally te exercise control in all these respects. He 
had to supervise the watch-and-ward arrangenen ts and had to 
settle private disputes; thus he was a magistrate with powers 
to try petty criminal cases and he had to defend his village 
in all possible ways. From the nature ef his duties itis 
evident that the village headma of our age was a man ef status 
and influence. ‘This is shown by the instance of a village- 
headman, Ramegaunda by name, whe is mentioned in a record ef. 
Singhana's time, issued in 1228 A. Dey which informs us that 
thi —_— was consulted while making the grant mentioned 
therein. 

As shown by our records, the village-headman of our 
time hed a council of the villagers to assist him in all the 
various purpeses enumerated above. In our age such councils 
existed threugheut the Deccan. They were of three diferent 
‘types, viz. (1) of the Maharashtra type which consisted of a 
few selected individuals, none of our records showing how 
they were selected or elected; (2) of the Karnatak type which 
consisted of the whole adult population; and (3) of the Tamil 
type which consisted of about 2 to XO individuals elected by 
a kind of selection by vdllew Under the Yadavas the sphere 
of the Tamil type of village council must have been much 1€88; 


it may have céme into existence under the Yadava rulers only 
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when a part of the Tamil country was annexed to their nisigdem, 
under Singhana, as seen above. 


The members ef the village council in Karnatak were 

called Mahajanas; this goes to show that it was represented by . 
the heads of the families residing in that village, each of | 
the Waha&janas representing a family of that locality, while in 
Maharashtra these menbers were known as Mahattaras, or the 
householders or the heads of the families residing in the - - 
village, as suggested by etymology. Whether the village - - 
council of the Yadava age included the whole ‘adult population 


H 


of the village as well, as suggested by ek. is not definitely 
known. Nor is it clear from any of the contemporary records 
whether these village councils were further divided into sub- 
committees, as was the case in Tamil ee and there being 
nothing definite to enlighten us on the point, we may enly 
assume that some preminent and influential members of the - - 
village ee were entrusted with the various duties of 
village administration, e.g. those of bankers, management of 
temples, charity-houses, schools etc. and the village-headman 
transacted much of his busfiness in consultation with these 
moon of his council. We have no information as to how these 
committees were responsible to the central, provincial or 


district government. 


Our inscriptions mention a large number of donated - 
villages; all the administrative affairs éf in such villages 
were carried by the donees themselves or by some of their 
agent# or manager. One such manager (heggade) at the village 
of Kadakol figures in « stone tablet of Singhana'’s time, datec 
in 1246 Lh Again, there were other kindgf villages which 
were assigned to military leaders either by way of jagire or 
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her 
in recognition of, distinguished military service. ‘The affairs 
. of such villages were looked after by the generals themselves: 


who also instilled emong the villagers the military spirit, 


much needed in that age. Probably they employed some agent 
Condere bn, 


for tht¢ affaires of adninislrahon 

Some of the villages, those given as agrahadra or dona- 
tions, were inhabited purely by Brahmins who were entitled to 
enjoy all the privileges, subject to certain conditions being 
laid down for oe as we FAS from the Paithan grant that we 
have noticed above. Some/these Brahmins were presumably in 
éaewe of all the administrative affairs of such villages. 
agein, there were villages donated for the maintenance of tempi 
educational institutions and for other purposes of the Mxuruyxx 
nature, the details of which will be noticed below in connection 
with charities and endowments. 


inscription, 
37. the conditions laid down in the Paithan 
Peg ie XIV, pp. 314 ff. Specially see ths verses 98-99. 
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INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

In this section we propose to deal with the various 
sources of income of the Yadava empire and the way in which - 
it was utilised. OQury sources supply very little information 
on this point, and for the details, we have often to throw 
light on the same from the statements in the records of other 
contemporary dynasties and accounts of the liuslim traders. 

The principal source of revenue was the land tax, 
mentioned in our records by the term bhara, aA number of our 
inseriptions granting lands use the expresion "bharavivarjitam”" 
that is, free from land tax. The Canarege equivalents of this. 
kind of tax are kottasi and kuruvanige, which occur in the 
Arjunavad inscription of Krishna, issued in 1260 hh. the 
definite interpretations of these terms and the difference 
between them doth being still unknown. 

The offices, tn charge of the Revenue Department was 
then known as amaitya. It ls somewhat surprising that this 
nomenclature figures in only one the Yadave records known so 
far, viz. the Bagsein inscription of Seunachandra II, issued 
in 1069 (3) D.3 and this document too does not mention anything 
besides the name of the officer in charge, thus being of no 
help in the present concern. However, when we know from the 
accounts of contemporary dynasties that the function of the 
Revenue Member was to make and look after the necessary 
arrangement for collection of the land tax and so also to pre- 
serve the necessary records concerning the same for which he 
had a big clerical estab) ishment ander fhe, we can say that 
a similar practice mst have existed under the Yadavas as well. 

“hether the tax on agriculture] land was collected in 
kind or cash is not stated in any of our records; however, some 
assumption may be made in this respect. The Harihara Canarese 
inscription of 1280 A.D. refers to s Laksmi Narayana temple 
built by the Yddava Ramachandra's general, Sahadeva Tikkama by 


name, and adds that the latter fixed certain dues for providing 
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taxes mentioned in the record:- 


On fifty carts of grain: - - - customs tax, 

On one cart of rice —_ -one md. of 7x9 rice, 

On each shop (of rice?) - - one seer of rice. 
And presuming this to be the policy under the government also, — 
we may infer that in some cases at least the land-revenue was : 
realised in kind, that is, in the form of tee a certain share 
of the actual crop produced. In this connection mention may 
be made of the lias of bhandagarika given to the treasurer in’ 
the Shilahara regordsr athe very significance of which denotes 
that a large part of the land-revenue and so also the other 
kinds of taxes were realised in kind. In certain cases, how- 
ies they must have been collected in cash; this was the case 
in His) aoutn of tte kingdom when it became part of the Yadava 


emp ire. That the system of realising dues in kind was in vogue 
in some other parts of the Deccan too is shown by some con- 


temporary records atating that the same was the case in the 
7 
Hoyasala kingdom also. 
Besides that on land we have some othe kinds of taxes 


mentioned in our records, viz. amke and sumka (sulka7). The 


first of these denotes poll-tax, while the second, a toll on 

things brought into the kingdom. One of our documert 5, issued 
in 1226 A.D. when Singhana was on the throne, states that one 
Hammeya Nayaka was Sumkadhikarin of psuatemebalincaohe '¢F) of 


Vanavasi and that he was governing Halasige; snother, “of Waha- 
deva's reign and issued in 1265 AeDe,” ment ie) ete 
officer and adds that he was governing ignieredi. And as both 
these officers are found as exercing authority, we may presume 
that in the case og such as | also, as in the case of 
military officers as seen above, the Yadava kings followed the 
practice of investing them with a share in tke government. 

As regards the commodities taxed, we can have some idea 
from the Yadava records and from those of the contemporary 
dynasties. In this Sannseetn we may first of all note the 
(6. For this inference, cf. ReKes De Ate IT 


I7t. 
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statements of our sources mentioning some petty taxes in kind 
ythnat were assigned to local officers as part of their income; 
we are told that the government used to impose taxes for the 
salaries of some of its officers. These taxes were generally 
levied on articles of daily use, for example, on betel-leaves,/£ 
areca-nuts, fruits, vegetables, ghee and oil. And these are 
exactly the same on which merchants and their guilds also fixed 
certain dues to be paid on several occasions to provide for the 
service of femplew, And presumably such taxes in kind were also 
to be paid to the king every day. ‘These were called bhogakara, 
A~so often mentioned in our sources and in those of contemporary 
dynasties. 

Customs duty was also levied on ships and articles of 
merchandise imported by them in the kingdom. A Yadava record of 
15°CO AeDe refers to one Ramadeva who was a° governor of Konkana 
under Ramachandra, and mitihekeek adds that the former was also 
page asamudradht ati or exercising control over the western 

sea. A Hoyasala record of the 12th century A.D. mentions 
horses, a. ada and pearls as imported in the dominion in 
ships by sea: and it is likely that all such imports were taxed. 
Presumably this muwxkt may have been the case under the Yadavas 
also. Here we may compare the statement of a Shilahara record 
wh ich mentions @ golden gadyaéna from each ship arriving from a 
foreign oe and of one silver dharana from one coming from 

coastal ports. And after the Shilahara kingdom was overthrow 
by the Yadavas, the latter may have have. continued this sort of 
taxe 

Our records refer to several other kinds of taxes. from 

them we know that even herdsmen and cattle-breeders were not free 


from taxation, a tax on she-buffala (kanana mayidere) being men- 
- 5 14 


unavadt 
tioned in the mi inscription of Krishna, the case being 


similar to that under the Vakatakas and under the aie Besides 
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school-masterss 
Voe 49ne)eo 


enn partihership's te dues jal tales and a tax levied on 
persons who were not blessed with a cou From the Chola re- 
cords it has been pointed out by Dr. Altekar that taxes were 
ccahagat potters, shepherds, weavers, oilmen, brewers and 
gardeners; and it is possible to presume that most of these and 
such others may have been levied by the Yadavas also. Thus the 
taxes were many and on the whole oppressive, and in this respect 
we may compare the remarks of Al Idrisi, who says that the 
subjects of the Ristrakita kingdom were paying heavy aes and 
it may be assumed that almost sat yd may have ve been =p the on La 


usernnd ger 
in the Deccan under the Yadavas alsa. This Mie pai may 


epeig. 
be justified in view of the fact that revenue was always to be 
considered in view of the state expenditure. As we already know, 
it was an age of military advance requiring a high expenditure, 
and this is why the ruling princes of our age were necessitated 

to impose heavy taxes and on almost all commodities of mumanmpkiER 
consumption. However, incidently it may be remarked that in 
spite of all these taxes the subjects were happy. More on this 
point will be said later on while dealing with the social con- 
ditions of the time and the growth of literature. 

These are the regular kinds of taxae mentioned in our re- 
cords. Besides these, there were occasional exations; one such 
ig referred to in the Paithan grant of Ramachandra, issued in 
1272 A.D., which states that fines or dues were leviable at the 
time of the halt or departure of the royal shige: The details 
in this respect are still unknown. 

Besides the amount realised from taxation, there were 
other sourcés of income of the Sate State, for example, income 
from government properties in the form of crown lands, waste 


lands, and trees, mines and salt, treasure troves etc. In this 


connection mention may be made also of regular tributes and 
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government, customary presents on occasions of festivity. like 
the birth of a son or marriage, and last but not the least, con- 
quests in the form of money, horses and elephants. Most of these 
points have been worked out by Dr. Altekar in his Rastrakita 

eir Times and the reader is referred to this 0k es the 
details thereof, knowing, of course, that the situation did not 
much vary in our times also and the material supplied by our 
sources being very scanty. 


Land revenue continued from page 254 (after the table) :- 


From the above table it is clear that land revenue was 


realised in kind in most of the cases. It is also clear that 
most of ti articles of consumption were taxed by the government 
and also that rice was comparatively highly taxed, presuming of 
course, that the government tax was not too far from what is 
specified here. For comparison, here we may cite the example of a 
record which states that under the contemporary Chola kings the 
government share was one-fifth of the produce of dry-crop lands 
but one-third of the rice-lands under a ene 

The tncome of the Skt State was utilised for several 
purposes, & large part of it being spent for the military. As 
seen above, it was an age of military advance and the government 
had to maintain huge military forces; and it is quite natural to 
presume that this item invited the “attention priftrily. Thus 
much less was available for the community paying the taxes. This 
ig quite compatible with the dicta of the Shukraniti, which is 
wery probably not far removed from our times and according to 
which half the state income was tc be spent over the mil fers A 
high percentage of the government income was spent for charity and 
meritorious acts, as is evident from our insoriptions and the 
religious outlook of the age. This also helped indirectly the 
cause of education end sanitation. We have no means to know of the 


actual share assigned to other items like the privy purse, civil 


administration etc. 
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MILITARY 


As we know, ours:was an age of military advance, and 
most of the Yadava kimgm princes, particularly after their - 
assuming imperialism, not only undertook distant expeditions 
but also had to struggle hard against their neighbouring - - 
powerse They had to maintain, therefore, huge and efficient : 
mtlitary forces. The importance of this department is evident 
from the fact, as seen above, that even the civil officers 
were generals and captains who infused military spirit in the 
whole population, . 

The army in our times was constituted of three kinds of 
forces, elephants, cavalry and infantry. ve have no mention 
of chariots as a fighting force either in epigraphical or 
literary accounts of the time. In the time of the earlier 
princes of the house, the elephants and the infantry formed # 
the main part pf the army; thus Seunachandra I, the founder 
of the dynasty, is stated to have vanquished the infantry of 
his enemies and also to have killed their elephants. That 
the elephants Played an important part in the battle is also 
known from the — nat; thie off tee was directly under the 
Chief Minister and, from the custom which made the acquaintance 
ae science of elephants, among other branches of learning, 
almost obligatory on every prince. This amply shows that - - 
thet elephants played an important part in the army. But during 
the later years of the Yadava princes this position of elephants 
ponents er wenukaenxtukeyxtgrb_e been taken up by the horges.- 
In a Yaédava record Singhana is called a possessor. of numerous 
porges and in another, the number of horges of his army is said 


to have been 30068%) whieh is evidently a reference to the king's 


cavalry. A Harihara inscription of 1224 A.D. states thst the 

army @firx of the Seuna king consisted of two hundred thousand 
27 . 

men and twelve thousand wiggle Another inscription records 


t 
that Ball&la vanquished Someshvara by putting dow: his elephahts 
by means of his hor6es, aid is ts sufficient to show that Xue in 
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later centuries the place of elephante was being taken up by 
horses under the Yadava kings. 


NAVY hwalin 
NAV} $ 

¥ 

We have no information as to the existence of ane 


force under the Yadavas; in fact there was no necessity of 


maintaining such a force for carrying on the warfare with the 
Chaulukyas and Paramaras in the north, the KakatTyas in the east, 
the Hoyasalas and other powers in’ the south and the Shilaharas 
in the west whose struggle with the princes of the Yadava house 
was constantly raging. However, it appears that some sort of 
naval force may have been maintained by the Yadavas also. We 
know the Shilshara prince Someshvara lost his sige when pursued 
by Mahadeva in a naval engagement, though we have to admit that 
this is merely an infereice) Even admitting that a naval force 
existed under the Yadavas, it is quite natural to presume that 


it could not have been go strong es the army. 


FORTS 

The value of forts must have been well understood by 
thé Yadava princes who were governing the Deccan, full of hills. 
Their constant warfare with their neighbours may have necessitaty 
them to repair some of the old forts and build new ones to raise 
the efficiency of their fighting force. By way of example, we 
may cite the statement of one of the Ambem records according to 
which a {sat was built at Achalapura, by Singhana's general 
Kholeshvara. A record of 1194 A.D. describes Jaitugi's attack 
on Lakkhugdi which was invulnerable, with high ramparts and lofty 


(30) 
bastions on which were mounted astonishing flag-stones; and we 
have a number of forts mentioned in our records and those of the 
Hoyasalas, e.g. the forts of Erambarage, Gutti, Bellittage, Retti- 


hall!, Sortur, Kurugod and Toteat. Unfortunately we cannot have 
an exhaustive list of the forte built and repaired by the Yadava 
princes; what we can say here that their value was well under- 


8 
stood, and many of the forts repaired by Shivaji may have been © 
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Before concluding this topic, a few words may be gaid 


nere in relation -to the warfare of the time since it- was: markecl 


by some peculiarities and thus forued a period. of. trangi¢ion. 
Unfortunately we can have very little ¢o say about ‘all-the.-- 
peculiarities of the battles of our period, e.g. the military | 
training and discipline as we have it in modern times, the - - 
practical conduct of warfare with its various 


atrategy, and the lines 


tactics and --- --' 
along which the battles actually develop- 
eds but we may note here what littie can be gleaned from our in- | 
scriptions, and it is as follows. 

First of all,the town was fortified and the gates were 
shut with long and pointed nails on them so as to make futile 


the efforts of the enemy's elephants to break them open with 


32} 
their tempiee. 
(33 


Likewise, an eee day for the march was 
fixed, and the army was made meeay. It is also shown by ea 


Hoyasala record of 1183 A.D. that sometimes soldiers were ‘aieeae 
though we have no information in this respect in our sources. A 

A contemporary record from the district of Shimoga in Mysore 
shows the manner in which the leaders were selected; we are told 
that the chief gave the vetel-leaf along with the order which was 
considered to be a special een roe we may also note that a 
similar custom prevailed in Gujarat es and we may fairly pre- 
sume that this was the case also in the Yadava dominions, - - 
particularly when bigger expeditions were necessary. . 

We are also informed by our sources about the various 
means of celebrating a voctory. Success in battles was attended 
by festivals, rejoicings and other forms of the nature, ee. giv- 
ing alms to the poor, and donations to the Brahmins and temples): 
and also by building temples. Bhillema II, as we have seem, built 
a Shiva temple in celebrating his success, and the Yadava general 
Saluva Tikkama dlso did the same.. It-may also be mentioned. here’ 
that the victory which Viradhavala and his son Lavanaprasada - =) 


a vy os 
achieved was followed by a great festivity cheraatafis® . 
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penegerys but it shows the various ways attending vietory in «@ 
vattle, and it is re PaEnIOS here to compare the modern forme 
of thanksgiving, 

Ae for the way of making a trenty after a struggle was 
over, there is en interesting statement wade in a reeord of the 
time. From this record we know thht the treaty wac concluded in 
tne presence of the officers of both the parties. This was the 
cese when a treaty between the Kadamber and the Hoyasalas was 


made. Tt te ROSIN oe to compare this with the modern practice 
wnich ‘ea almoet the same. 


THE YEUDATORIES 

Feudatory sxetem existed in india yrom the very early 
times, though the types in which it existed varied from age to 
age. ‘This we know aot only from the evidence of Clase®ical - - 
writings, but also from the extant records of the different - - 
dynasties that are knowm to nave ruled in the country. In fact, 
in these days, as in the present age, the soundness of any - - 
administration waa largely dependent on the efficiency of the 
feudatory eyatem that any government had under ite 

It 1s well nom that the Yadavas themselves begen their 
pol!tical career as feudatories - first of the Hietrakutas end, tee 
of the Chalukyas, and that they had their own feudatories even 
them. [It {ts beyond our seope to disouss in detail the history of 
these feudetory houses; however, in the following paragraphs an 
at‘empt {is made to point out, in general, the peculiarities of the 

wr (ko SB eee ae 

feudatory eystem that existed ,in the Yadeva age and to illustrate 
the same from the material fumished by the sources at our dispos 

In the first place, it is to be noted here that the kings ¢ 
the Yadeve house followed the well-known practice of the age, laid 
down by the anoient writers, viz. that when a king is subdued or 
killed {n war, the conqueror should not amex his state but should 
appoint a near relative of the nomince to the vacant throme, ime 
posing his own conditions uyon him. It is no doubt true that * 
examples of xemexht¢ex annexation by the Yadavas of the territoria) 
of thair enemies after defeat ing them are not altogetha unknown} 
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king Meh@deva, for example, annexed the kingdom of Someshvara , 
the Siila@hara ruler of the Than branch, efter subduibg him 
But such examples are very rare and @id not represent-the --« 
epirit of tte age, As egoinst this, we have a mejority of case, 
for example of the Kakatiye Ganapati, the Rattas and the - - - 
Kadambas, who were sllowed to rule by the Yadaves after the. -: 
former had been defeated, and all these instances go to support 
the eonelugion draw above, 

Under the Yaédavas, as under any other ruling dynasty, 
there was another set of feudatory chiefs, vig. those who - - 
rendered their distinguished military service and were con- 
sequently rewarded with the feudatory titles. To cite a few 
instances, Bhillama II enjoyed mks this honour in recognition 
of his active help to his overlord Tailapa II against the - - 
lntter's enemtes, the Paramiras. The help that the feudarory 
chiefs rendered to their suzerains took several forms, sometimes 
of attending the battle-field personally and often of sending 
thetr forces. They had also to play an important part in guard- 
ing the frontiers of their master's territory against an in- 
vasion from outside, as the Yadavas themselves did in their 
feudatory capacity guardfing the northern flenk of the Chalukya 
territory. 

Yor the reason that the feudatories had to fight the 
pattles of their masters, they also enjoyed the privileges of 
getting the title of samadh igatapaficamahasabda, or entitlieé to 
use the five great instruments of ic) Our records reveal, a8 
we have noted above, that not only the feudatories but also sake 
some of the officials under the king were entitled to this honout 
evidently because they functioned like the feudstories. This 
title was dorne by the wer-minister in particulary, whose con- 
cero it was to fight the battles of Bis master. Or the feudatory 
titles attached to some of the officials in our records may also 
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be explained by saying that they had a. twofold capacity — 
of a feudatory as well as of an. official who actually. took 
part in the governmant of his master. Thus we find-one class 
fading into the other anc it became difficult to distinguish 


one é@et from the other, ; 


We have some scanty references to show how feudatories 
were governed by the central power. From the expression - - 
mangelesvaravriscikah, which %m figures in the Gadag record 
of Phillama V as a description of his minister Jaitrasimhe, 
we have seen that this officer exerc!sedg control over the 
feudatories of the king. This shows how the feudatories of 
Phillama V were responsible to the minister in matters of 
administration, and this might have been the case under other 
Yadava princes also, 

That the feudatories had to entertain an embassor from 
the imperial court, that their attendance at the court was 
obligatory not only on ceremonial occasions but also at other 
times, that they had to pay a regular tribute to their over- 
lords in some form or other and had to offer special presents 
on occasions — all these points have been noted and discussed 
by Dr. Altekar while giving a sketoh of the Rastrakuta - - 
gaunt gtrat len, In our inscriptions we have littie evidence 
throwing/l ight on these points; in fact, we have not a single 
reference which alters or modifies these conelveions as far 
as the Yadsva administration is concerned. It may be observed, 
therefore, that such conditions under the Yadavas were pretty 
much the same as those under the Rastrakuta monarchs. 

We may oite here a few examples to show that in our 
period, as in any other age, the internal autonomy enjoyed by 
the feudatories differed considerably. There were some, like 
fhe Yadavac themselves while in their feudatory capacity, who 
exercised absolute authorities in their respective spheres, 
while there were others whose powers were limited. First of 
all, from the instances of the early Yadavas themselves, and 


of the Shilahares and the Hoyasalas who did not give in their 


records the pan igece of the housesof their overlords, it is 
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ovvious that me ee houses could make grants under 
thetr own suthority£ rt i. bee ee pan mos en 

(43) ons 

to this practice, But such cases are only a few. The extent of 
autonomy enjoyed by some of the feudatories of our age may also 
ve inferred from the fset thet they were free to carry on - - 
transactions such ag purchasicg and selling of land. Thus a 
rerord of 1157 A.De, = the time of Vikramaditya VI, states that 
nis mahasamants Fanos acquired some land by purchase from an- 
other dependent chief, huaja of the Sinda house. It is interest- 
tng to note in this connection that thistransaction was effected, 
in the presence of the officials of the Ratta chieftain, and alsa 
that a copperplate was issued to record this sents 

The earlier Yédave princes smmm seem to have enjoyed a 
considerable extent of internal autonomy, as will be known from 
a perusal of the grants issued by them. Here we are also to 
uote that these prinses were first-rate feudatories, for they had 
theie own feudacories too. ‘his we know from the Anjaneri stone- 
inuctiptton whioh records a gift by one Gov inguchaaeen, a depend- 
exit chief of leunechandra II, and aleo from the description of 
vesugi who is stated in another record to have subdued a numbe r 
of hin subeTfeudatories cho had become reve idsuee 

There fs one more point to engage our atvemtion wh ile 
etusytng th feudatory system of the age. The weakness of the 
centtel power gave the. feudatory ehiefs an opportunity to rebel 
and try to become independent. 4n exemple to {Slustrate this 
statement ‘s suppliled by the nistory cf tre Yadcava house itself j 
aven it became independent. At thst time sil the dependent onief 
of the Later? Chalukya house are found to nue’ s xa vigorous 
effort to cast off the yoke of imperialism at the time when it 
showed sigus of disintegration; but success was due to the house 
of the Yadavas alone, as we have secu above. 
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CHAPTER 1X 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 


Now we come to study the religious conditions in the 


Deccan in the Yadava age. Here we have to recall that these 


rulers were not removed in time from the Rastrakita monarchs in 
the Deccan, and the religious conditions in our age do not apEEar 
appear to have much alteredfrom those under the latter, an 
account of which has been given by Dr, Altekar in his Rastra- 
kutas and Their Times, It is needless therefore to reproduce 
here the same in detail. What we propose to embark on here is 
just to emphasise the broad points of the same, and by collect- ; 
ing additional information from the material at our disposal, to 
compare them with those that existed in our age, to see how far 
they agreed and iniwhat they differed, 

The first and the foremost thing that strikes the student 
of religion in ancient India in general, is the harmony prevail- 
ing ic nels among the followers of the different sects of - - 
Hinduism, but even among other forms of religion, i.e. Jainism, . 
Buddhism ctc. And this we find in the Yadava age too, We have 
instances on record to show that wide and general toleration 
for the other forms of religion was the spirit of the age. An 
inscription at Sravana Belagola, of 1181 A.D., goes to point out 
that Chandramauli, @ minister of the Hoyasala king Vira Ballala 
II, 12 } himself a’ Shaiva, whereas his wife Achiyakkaé followed 
Jainism. Another, found in the Tumkur district of Mysore, shows 
how a family of chiefs described as lords of Manyakhetapura (mod. 
Mai.lkhed ) sala > aa of four creeds, viz. of the Jina, Buddha, 


3 
Shiva and Visnu. The same family is also referred to in a re~ 


iod, and 
and Shiva, which came to prominence near about our per ; 
from the imprecatory verses in the Yadava redords which contain 


@ salutation to both these deities. , 
2, EC. II Wo, 327. §, Jbid., ie Tm. 9. 
4. Ibid’, IX Ml., 84. Also see introduction, P. 0. 
e —— , » 
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Visnuvardhana of the Adalay msa_a 


amsa and Solar race (Mihirakuia ) is re- 

presented to have erected temples not only of Shiva (Brahmeshvara 
_ Figures 

and Gangadhareshvara, as the names fare in the record), but also 


Jinalayas, and to have endowed a temple of Keshava also 
aitya, the Shilahara ruler of Kolhapur, 


Gandara- 
is known to have built 


temples in honour of the Buddha, Jina and Shiva The Rattas,. who 
° Pita ta 


orshi 
were e ppers of Shiva, favoured Jains and made grants to Jain 


temples. It is of course true, as known from a redord at Annigere 


which 1s of the time of Someshvara IV and which still awaits publis 
publication, that Someshvara bore hatred towards Satetens but this 
is a solitary ins€ance and cannot be taken to show the spirit of 
the age. These sei ia besides those given by Dr, Altekar while 
dealing with this topic, are sufficient to Show the spirit of 
toleration and religious freeflom that the people enjoyed in our age 
in the Deccan and go to indicate that there was little of the - - 
bitter animosity between the devotees of Visnu and Shiva as depict- 
ed in later Virashaiva legends, This broad-minded sympathy seems 
to have been the outcome of the teachings of the Puranas to the 
effect that all the different deities are the manifestations of the 
supreme being and their followers should not quarrel amcng ect staee 

The next striking feature of the Hinduism of the middle age 
is its threefold aspect — the theological, philosophical and 
popular which is also called devotional. And it may be worth while 
to analyse them each and to see what was the condition of each of 
these in our period, 

And first of all we take the theological aspect of religion. 
Its revival appears to have begun with Patanjali and ended ExXRetiz 
practically with Kumaérila, who was an elderly contemporary of the 
well-known Shankaracharya and who wrote a few centuriés before our 
period. Despite Kumfrila's preaching, the theory of Vedic samxstt 


sacrifices was losing hold of the popular mind; be it due ince? Te 


5, JeBeBeReAoS., XIII, P, 4 6, IA. XVIII, p, 271. 
7, AsS.R., 1928-9, p. 117. 


Kolhapur Shila- 
R.K. .273-4 . To add some more, the h 
te. ee wete themselves Hindus . eyes See epuote at 
the tal, devoted a large number of @ tv 
Shy cetanliahaent (1.A., IV, p, 179), An inseription at BelserrTys 
of 1048 A.D. while recording a grant by @ private ee a 
temple, makes the twofold Magia mg ome tine ibe ak +e a 
and info us IA. D. | 
pl to te rie tuples nf 3 Tfta; Visnu and Shiva at") , 
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dislike for the slaughter involved in them or the advocacy of 


the Sanyasa theory. Whatever be the causes, the practice of per— 


forming the Shrauta karma had practically disappeared in our age. 


Ty is no doubt true that the Shurngas, the Andhras, the Guptas 
, 


» and following them the Later 
Chalukyas — all are known to have performed Vedic sacrifices, 


the _—o in very early times 
10 


and even the Yadava king Krishna is represented by Hemadri as 
bringing fresh strength to the Vedic ceremonial einen: but 
all these are occasional incidents and do not prove the continu- 
ity of the prevadlance of Vgdic religion and sacrifices. Here 
Heradri's remarks are noteworthy: he was himself conscious of 
the fact that it Wad already gone out of use, and he could not 
help describing vay that which in course of time had lost 
its hold over the people. 

Coming to the philosophical aspect of Hinduism, we find 
its greatest advocate in Shankaracharya, who flourished slightly 
before our period and whose teachings are highly revered even to 
day. He preached the gospel of Sanyasa and its superiority to 
karmamarea (be it shrauta or smarta) and advocated that the -- 
SEXXNARBXBLMLXENIXXBEAMKE latter was helpful only because it had 
the purificatory effect, but was not the sumum bonus of 48 man's 
achievement. Thus he did not disparage the Shrauta and smarta 
karmayoga altogether; what he did is only to give it a sub- 
sidiary place; for he was conscious of the fact, probably, that 
it is practically impossible to uproot amy form of religion 

indeed ture/ 
which has its roots so deep down into the past, It is/that 
according to him all were not entitled for sanyasa and there 
were various kinds of restrictions; but his writings, preachings 
and oral discussions, which he used to do as the tradition tells 
us, may be taken as creating some effect on the public mind, 

But how far did Shankara's preachings influenced the 


people of the age, is a question that we have to answer at this 


stage. Here we hawe to remember that the voluminous writer - - 


°, (From the last page ):-_ Cr., for example, such ce ouelens 
: Shivo va" and " Sarvadevanamaskara 


and 
Kaahavad guatigasabati etc. 
10, LA., XIX, p. 17. 11, Ante, p. 200. 
P.T.0. 
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the theory of moksa, and Amalananda weete his & 


in our age, in the reign of the Yadava king Xetunes. Consider- 
ing this all, we cannot altogether deny. intiuence created by 
Shankar theories in our age; but at the same time we have 
grounds to hold that this influence must have been very small. 
For, in the first place, it is worth noticing in this respect 
that we have not a single example from among the Yadava records 
to show that a grant was made to a sanyasin, though for the tmz 
teaching of Vedanta which was only one of the subjects taught 
and studied in our age, as even in the present days. Again, 
here we have also to consider the influence ercated by other 
systems; for example, the Jainism and Buddhism still retained a 
strong hold of the popular mind in the Deccan as we shall see 
below, while dealing with these systems. We know that these 
systems disregarded the theory of animal sacrifice and hindered 
the smooth progress of the Vedic observances; in the same way 
they must have given a setback to Seiaehe theory of sanyasa and 
his philosophy, And this is why he has devoted a large portion 
of his Brahmasutrabhasyea in refuting the theories of these two 
religions. Moreover, here we have also to note that in our age 
there flourished a number of poets who captured the public mind 
by advocating Bhaktimarga | and in comparison with this oe Bert 
theory of Shikara’ s Philosophy could hardly appeal. Bven ‘Ranken 
himself is known to have written a number of prayers addressed 
to various deities, thus making a valuable agntribution to the 
popular aspect of religion. 

Let us now consider the condition in our age of the = - 
popular aspect of religion, i.e. the religion of the masses oF 
better known as the Smarta-Pauranic religion. In this respect 
it is noteworthy that it became fairly popular in our age, 458 
we know from @ number of Smriti works which were composed near 
about our period, The age of the later Chalukyas and the Kala- 


churis was an age when the civil and religious laws were re- 


duced to a system; thus the Mibandhas or digests began to be 
written in im that period. And the movement that began at this 


/28ee ante, p. 200. 
13. Db iel , 
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fime continued till about the tenth century A.D. which is 


generally agreed to have been the last date of the later 


Smritis and the older Puranas. The Smritis of this period 


preached the gospel of the paficamahayajnas wich were intended 
ab Buitable substitutes for the Vedic sacrifices involving 
slaughter, and these Yajnas were popular at this time as we 
know from a number of epigraphical records mentioning grants 


to help their cause and arty is us that even the Grantors too 


thenselves performed the same. Thus the Smarta sacrifices 


were very popular towards the beginning of our period. But 


" a 
sooner or later there started a mgment which changed the 


religious outlook of the masses. The Smriti writers of the 


period mentioned above were showing a tenddéncy to make the 
{ts le Smarta religion as rigid and complex as the Shauta 
one » and there was naturally a diversion of the popular 


mind in come other channel. This is how sane other forms 


of religion which were already current amongst the masses 
in our period gained more ground:and they are the theory of 


the Vratas and the cults of charity and pilggrimage which 


Qa 
were all prevd¢lent in our age side by side as they do today 


in most parts of India. These forms of religion captured the 


imagination of the masses s0 canpletely that we find their 


on 
eleborate treatment by Henddri who wrote/then 411 in his 


voluninous work known as the Chaturvarga-Chintamani. It is 


ic Yaclan fuse te 
not for the Historian/to go into details of all these forms 


of religion and to give an exposition of Hemadri’s wor ks ;, 
what we are concerned with here is only to make an attempt 
to find out their relative importance and also to see to 


what extent each of then was prevglent in our age. 
the 


In our period the popularity of/Yratas can be guegead 
from their elaborate treatment by Hemadri and other writers 


of the age. For every day of the month this writer menti ons 


a number of Vratas to be observed, and while doing 50, 


14. Compare, @-¢, the case of BhillamaIII in his Kalase tte 
Budruk grant, where he is described as per foraing : 
gmarta sacrifice. The grant is no iced abo Pe 


p.T.o- 
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he draws upon the sources which he names.But we fi at 
he was more influenced by the Puranas than by the wel 
and the ritual in his treatment is increased to ue an 
extent that hardly any time is left for secular duties. But 
inspite of sll thas, the Vratas were observed to secure the 


betterment of one's prospects, and they therefore powerfully 


appealed to the popular mind. That Hemadri's description of 


the Vratas was gaining ground is shown by the facth that 

he is quoted in later works like Vrata-Mirnaya of Shankar® 
Bhatta and NirnayaeSindhu . Unfortunately we have no mention 
of Vratas in our epigraphical records, but this me is merely 
accidental and no body can doubt about their popularity among 
the masses as we know fron the foregoing sketch. 

As for charity, we find it highly eulogised in the 
records mentioning the aame. According to the many of the 
ay works, charity was the order of the day in the Kali 
Age; anda perusal of the epigraphiorl records of the time 
shows that this was #hke exactly the oase in ourp period. aia. 
It is true that other forms of religion, for example, performe 
ing imarta sacrifice and observing Yratas and Upavasas were 
also current in the age; but charity was the most prominent 
amongst ali of then. The Hemadri's views on the cult of the 
charity were gaining popularity is shown by references to 


his Danakhanda in severnl epigraphical records of the 


succeeding ages. Thus Vena, a menber of the Reddi Dyanasty 

or Kondavidu, is spoken of in an inscription of 1378 A.D. 

ab performing all the giite described by Henmaidri, and Anna- 

Vota, son of this Vema is Spcken of below in the same record 
as devoted to the gifts of ( described by)Renadrs A record 


of Bhavadura, son of Bukka I, describes the king as making 


continued tren the last page. 
° By increasing the numbers of daily baths, prayete and 


Sandhyas, 268 noticed in 4 BK, p. 285. 
16. Cf. Vratarka which mentions 1 3 Vratas, all but three. 
based on Puranas _and Vratae mentioning 128 al) 


based on the Puranas. 


17. Cf£., for exanpie,Manu, 7. 


18. Bele, I11,P. 61, Vers eb and 
a oe a xo a e 


ll. Cf. the expression 
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various gifty, following Hemadr i's aoe es A 

- Again, to give 
one more instance, an inscription of Krishnaraya of the | 
Vijayanagar Dyanasty, dated Ss. 1430, ennumerates some six kinds 
of gifts and we find that this ‘btrikingly agrees with the one 
are) by Hemadri in his Danakhanda and that found in Matsya - 
urana . 

Of all the kinds of gifts, that of a piece of land was 
considered as the most meritorious, as we know from the unani- 
mous evidence of the inscriptions and of the writers on the 
Dharma-Shastras. The reason for this is given in an eleventh 
oi coats which says that all oe really produced 
from land. To continue to allow the succestors of the donees 
to enjoy the donation once awarded is said to be as efficacious 
in its results as pilgrimage to holy pisces like Gaya, Praydga, 
Varanasi etc. Some of the other objects im given in charity 
were villages, cows, houses, oilemills, gardens, shops, halls 
and 80 on, all being mentioned in the imeriptions of the time. 
Even the quality of some of these objects is found specified 
in our records; for example a Chalukya inscription, issued in 
1028 A.D. when BhillamalII was on the Yadava throne, states 
that a person who preserves the grant already given obtains . 
the reward of donating a thousand tawny cows to a thousand L. 
Brahnins at Varanasi and Kurukshetra, implying thereby that 
tawny coloured cows were held in immense veneration. 

The various motives of giving charities, as Shown by a 
records, may also be briefly described here. In the ins orips\ 
tion recording the Samgamner crant of BhillamaII,it is said 
that he made the donation for the spiritual benefit of his 
parents, and of ea cie. In a Shilahara record we find \ 
Apararka of the Northern Ronny House making & grant 402 meh 
epiritual benefit of his mother, As mentioned in’ the Vaghiiy 
“YP ELIL EES Ses. fa 86, Vs 18. Hemadrite list will 

be found on p.166 of the Calcutta gin. See Matsya-Purane 


Ch. 274. The Mahadanas are also mentioned in ASoRay ee 
192506, p. 137.” 


21. Brihaspati-Smriti, Vedse 5 also compare here the verse 


of the Kalas-Budruk grant which rune as “Ra tnanna: a O= 
svajfgat bhiman satya praiavats -/tesmat bhimipr - 
p.T.0- wy 


stone inscription , Govindardja, a feudal chief of the 


Yadava King Seunachandra II, donated a sattra of charity 


for travellers and for the learned and for indigent. A 


Kalachuri record of the 12th century A.D. states that Bali- 
pura ( Balgami) contains three medical dispensaries and that 
they were for the promotion of Dharma; mice « aaa 
dispensaries were run from funds received in cle: Again, 


an inscription of the 13th century A.D. tells us that the | 


\ 
\ 


Yadave King Ramchandra gave to certain Bratmins the property. 
of those who died without heirs in a village, and that this\ 
donation was made for a ik This goes to show how charity 
was not only for the benefit of the donor himself but had 

its two-fold effect; jto those who received it. Thus the 
Yadava King Mahadeva's grant mentioned in the Sangur inscrip- 
tion was gade not only for renovating a tenple but also for 
the maintenance of the poor and the orphans and for conduct- 
ing pik Mathaba such aS water-sheds, daily oblations, 
and 50 on. So also the Rattaraja Shilahara Prince made 

his grant mentioned in the Kharepatan inscription for the 
purpose of wor:hipping the deity and for keeping the shrine , 
in proper repairs, for providing reiment for the ascetics 
and for the benefit of the désciples, learned men, visitors 


and others. These instjances show the various motives of 


giving charity. Besides these, there were other purposes of 
“Leads 


making donations, for example, for the daily worship of qoay 
and for the maintenance of the worshipper and for the cause 


of educatgon. 


That the cult of pilgrimage to holy placcs like 
prayaga, Varanasi and Gaya was also current in our age is 


Gontinued iron the last paces. SSS ~ ae ee 2 
maro bhavati sarvadah// : . 
22. Cf. “matapitroratmanas ca sreyartpam" in E.l., II .p.219. 
23. Junk Oke TT, pA. 
24. BeCes VIII,&b. 277. . 
25. BoCos XI,Dg. 70. For another such grant, see BGs, 
: d. 44 (of 1177 A.D. ). 26. Nokced om p- Lod ahr! - 
27. E.1-, III, pPpe 295-6. 
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knovm from the unanimous testimony of the Puranas of the 
period which devote a large space to this problem while 


dealing with it, and of the the Tirthakhanda of Hemadri. 


Unfortunagtely the latter work is lost, but it must have 
been as voluminous as those which are available. The popu- 
larity of the sala 7S al pilgrimage is also testified to 
by the Muslim writers. The gift of a cow is compared in 
our inscriptions with paying visit to Gaya, Prayaga & 
Varanasi; this also shows how these places were held sacred 
in the remote ages, and as even today. 

Pilgrimage to Somandtha in Prabhasa must have been 
very popular in our age; in the records of the time we 
often come across references to visiting this place and 
making presents to the deity installed in the temple there. 
As we have seen above, BhillamafI presented a head-dress 
to this deity, and af Shilahara Prince is known ae 
visited this place for paying obeisance to the a That 
the cult of visiting Somandtha was popular in all the 
neighbourhood of the Shrine is known from a Paramara grant 
made to the tenple, In lafter years, however, @H€ we find 
RELKIARRR another seat of hi deity, and it was in the 
South. The Haralehalli record of S.1144 mentions a shrine 
of Somanatha on the bank of the Varahi, while Kadlevad, on 
the bank of the Bhimarathi, under great centre of xumtiex — 
religious activities, according xo another imcription, 
cn ae centre was associated with the temple of Somanatha- 


Deva - Mahadeva's minister Devaraja, who was protecting 


the Southern region at the command of the king, is spoken 


27.A, See, for example, Elliot, I,p. 98. 
28. TA-,» IX, Pe 33. Also see De 45, para i, 
29. ee XXIII, p. 134. 

30. Noticed on p. 153 above. 

31. AeSRe,» 1936-7 r} pe 109. 
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of in an inscription as hagving obtained a great boon from 


the god Somanatha, | 


and another Yadava record of 1250-51 A.D. 


also mentions th 
(333 shrine of Somana tha, worshipped by Krishna's 


genere1 Chiundiveittii, Whether the deity referred to here 
was of the North or of the South is not clearly stated in 
the records, however, as other places mentioned in them are | 
ail in the South, we may be inclined to hold that the latter 
one if meant here . | 
Vicit to another place; namely Pandharapura, where 
we have the famous temple of Vitthala or the God Vithoba 
as he is popularty known, must have become very cantar an , 
inSoription from belgawm District, dated 1250 A.D, refers 
to a grant made in the presence of Visnu at Paundarika= 
Ksatra which is Spe cr then in the document as situated on 
the bank of the Bhima. This is a clear reference to the 
exii tance of the Vitthala teaple at Pandharapura in 1250 A.D, 
and even before this time. We have its mention in ow 
epigraphical recordg. Singhana’s general MallieSetti ba Ls 
represented in an inscription as making a donation at 
Pandharpur. During our period the frame of the temple was 
well es tapb ished not only in its vicinity, but throughout 
the whole of the ae this is known from the accounts 
of the Muslim writers and alco from the donatiom given 
for the renovation of the temple not only by those residing 
in Maharastra, but also by other persons such as Canarese, 
and Tailangas, whose nanes figure in a record preserved (38) 
the temple and popularly called a8 Ghaunaehi- chaeSilalekha, 
Another phase of this popular side of the religion, © 
or the SmartaePaurdnic religion as it is called, is the ' \ 
Bhakti moveaent which grew into ascendancy in the Deccan of 
ow period, the Saint Jiianes'vara, the well-known figure of 
the thirteenth contury A.D, was the greatest of all who, 
popularised the gospel of Bhakti anong the masses of the 


a 


82. See respectively E.1. »XXI, Pe 190 and J J-B.B. Re Ade r) 
XII,p. 25. 
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time, and it may be Tightly precwued that he had a nwaber 


of predecessors in the field who taught this gospel. As 

we are to 568 below, the followers of Mahanubhava sect 
considered Bhakti as the only means of obtaining the highest 
bliss. And this phase of relicién appealed to the general 
public more becuse of its V¥ernacular element which had 
effectively taken place of Sanskrit in our period. Our 
method of working out this problem will be, first, to show 
its relation to image-worship, and along with this, to 
point out the different deities worshipped in the age; 

and then to give the details of tenple worship and of making 
donations and giving charities to tenples and also to mene 
tion othe® sundry idvengefuaaatoued with tem. 

Of all the different ways that are known to enable 
one to attain salvation, the way of devotion (Bhakti,marga) 
is probably most appealing. It lays Stress on emotion, 
as ace does on intellect or as Karmaemarga does on 
souauste | aed ge problea of the development of Bhaktie 2 
thiough the various stages is indeed very intercsting, but 
it is beyopd our scope to deal with it here. Here we can 
only say that it developed in our times and was then found 
fully blooming, as we have just seen. Again, here we also 
refrain from entering into, discussion how and when the cult 
of tenple worship originated; suffice it to say here that 
the science of devotion anticipates £te/ obejct of devotion, 
and this may have been at the origin of the imageeworship. 
And it is probably for the ak nai of several people 
ata place at the same time, the tenples were built later on. 

Now we come to study the differcnt deities worshipped 


in our period in the Deccan. Of all of them, Siva is one 


whose ies Was mobt popular in our period. The Yadava 
facwas S 


kings were all of them Saiveités; this is known not only 


rida matic atacand 


tA Pe 70. 
34. See Bliiot, I, pe 67. 
35, Naraciszha'’s son Someshwara is known to have made a 


grant to the shrine in 1235036 A.D. ( BAR. for 1897-8). 
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ffom the imprecatory verses and other references that we find 
in a majorityof their inscriptions or from the Siva lingas : 
appearing on a number of plates which were issued by them, 
but also their building Siva temples and presents made to 
them. There is a local tradition to the effect that Singhana | 
built 100 t g ie | 
enples of Siva daily. This no doubt appears an 


exaggeration, but it goes to show,at least, the popularity 
of the worship of this deity. 


Siva was worshipped under different names, and an 


| 


analysis of these names would make an anberees ine study here. 
37 


at 0 these names ond in sbahinas * oa Tet kneereray, 
; 41) 
a ala Ambikes'vara, Kedaredvara, Gangadharesvara and 


NageSvara; while names of this deity were often derived from 
a 

those of the individuals who built the temples in their Ronen 

and in that of their ancestors; Mallesvara (after Malla), 


Chikkesvara ( after Chikka), and probably Nagesvara ( after 
Nagarasa, Krishna's minister), also, are instances of this. 
Often these nemes are derived from places where the tenples 
were built, e.g, Satesne rs from a place of confluence) 
and Govedvara ( from modern Goa); while others were named 50 
ag to commemorate a victory achieved cver one's enemy; thus 
the tenple of Vijayabharananatha was built and s0 named by 
Bhillama II or by his wife, as seen ee Besides these, 


there all al memes current, for example, Bhavwa, Sarva jnia 
and Virtpaksa. 


36. A-GeRe, Med. Tenples of the Deccan, p61. 
37. Gadag inscription of Bhillama V. 

38. Z:A-»V> pe iB. 

39. BEe2-XXI, p. 127. 

40. #.C., VII Sk. 95. 


41. Ibid ., IX, Nl. 81. 
minister of the Yadava Krishna, and probably named after him... 

43. The ar junavad inscription of Krishna (E.1., Ass 15, 
In the Kharepatan grant of Rattaraja, B.I., III, p.295, there 
is a name Avwésvara. This is evidently a Siva name. The Edite1 
takes the first member of the world gyva as Canares e(meani ng 
mother )and compares with it such names a8 Ambikestara ete. It 
may equally be said that it was built to consecrete the name 
of one avva who is an unknown person. = ety, ip 

44. wel.» XXI, p.15 and B.G.; I pads p-572.0ne Samganes- 
vara is mentioned as_situated on the goutiuence of the Malae 
prabha and the Krisya. See J.8.B.R.AS., VIII»p. 9% 
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Anothe? deity wheee worship was very popular in our 
age, is Visnu, but the cult of his worship does not appear 
to have been so wideespread as that of diva. We do not find 
him wWrshipped at so many places a8 Siva is, nor have we 


60 varied nemes of this deity. Again, we have very few 


iuscripticns of the house which pay obeisance to this deity 


in their opening verses. And here too it may be said that 


his nome figures in thie way simply. because of the time= 
halbowed practice that he wan recognised as a menber of the 
Hindu Pantheon; and even his figure is not found included 
in the joint worship as we shall see jut below. It is notee 
worthy in this respect that the Yadavas proclaimed themselves 
«© belonging to the race of Visnu ( Visnuvunsodbhava ), but 
we are not tc forget at the same time that they were all 
Sadvities. It if not our business here to investigate into 
the causes why Vagisnavism was les: popular than Saivism in 
our period 3 be it due to the adoption of Saivism by the 
ruling Dynasties of the time as their religion, or be it due 
to the reafon that Visnu's place was taken by another form 
of the same god , namely Vitthala or Vithoba as he was popue 
larly known, and whose worship attained a high prominence in 
our period. ‘Thus we are fo note here that in our age the cult 
of Vienu worship failed to attract as many devotees ao Saivisz 
ofan 

We have not a Single epigraphical record;mentioning the 
worship of Brahma; we hasve cf course a few examples where the 
the deity is invoked along with Visnu and Siva in the opening. 
verses of the inscriptions. And this leads #m us to conclude 
that the cult of the worship of this deity had almost died ou! 
before our period. However, this god is to be found in the 


combined form of the Trinity, or Dattatreya as it if now kno 
continuad from the Jost pager 


45. pe av. _— , 
46. an Bele, II, pe 2173 Lefer XVII, p.d203 Eafe» Vit» 
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The jcint worshiy of Brahma, Vignu and Siva was curr i 
even much before our period. According to a Chalukya ine | 
peription, Jeyasimha's sister Akkadevi caused to be built 
a Hell for the Tripurunas or frinity, and later gn, in the | 
Rastrakita age, we {438° tenple constructed for A joint 
worship of these deities. This joint worship became very 
much popular in our period. And as the worship of Brahma 
was less 50, the worship of the combined form of Visnu and 
Siwa, or Harihara as then known as even today, was current 
in our age. The popularity of this cult in our period 16 — 
to be imagined fran the way in which the deity was described 
in some of the opening verses of the inscriptions of the tém 
time; one of them says, for example, that " the saying of 
cruti that they ( Hari and Hara ) are one being displayed in 
bodily form, people who create division Yama wiz thrust 
them in Hell. The one god in the carth Hariharesvara, may 
he protect the ek 

Thus we find that Saivism and Vaignavism are the main 
sects of our time. However, it was an age when the Purnnic 
side of Braknanism was gaining ground, and the worship of 
the Purdnic gods rose into mech greater impottance than 
before, the most popular among theei ng Ganapati, Mahae 
Lakemi, Surya and Variha, Ganapati was then comidered to 
be,as even todny, capable of removing obstacles; and his 
worbhip came first of 211 on any ceremoninl/occasion. We 
find these deitieb invoked inthe preambles of aww most of 
our ate ates A number of temples ao that age has the usual 
symool ot Ganapati in front, for example, the bier? F5 of 
Mahalaksmi at Kolhapur where an invcription is Bice Mahe 
lakfsmi was the titulary deity of the Shilaharas. The worship 
""46 As IoAss XVIIIy poB71 md Bele, IV, p.60 zoopectively. — 

47. eGs, XI, Dge30, Also ea ibid Hou.18 & 59. 
48. For Sxanpae, Thana grant and Anjur inscription of 

Ramachandra, noticed on pp. 216e7 above. ns 

49. JB. BReAsSes II ,p-268. For the worship of Ambabai, 
a Gifferent form of the deity,6ee Ind, Cult.,II, p Sas 
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of this goddess in her terrific forms, e.g, Chamunda, 
Katyayani and Bhawani, seems alse to have prevailed in the 
Deccan in our period. Under the Jast mentioned naue# she 
appears in the Bahal inscription, noticed above, in which 
her local name is mentioned as Dwaraja. A tenple of aie 
yani is reférred to as existing at Salotei in Bijapur 
district, elightly before our on 

As for Varaha, we find that this deity is invoked, 
along with deat 0 we most of the records of the later 
princes of the house, very probably because of their high 


claim of rescuing the earth, as did the greet Boer in the 
past. 


hae i 
Sun-worship, though indeed not very common in,D Decean 


4R6gy" time, is referred to in some of the Rastrakuta xEmengy 
records,Showing thereby that it did exist in our time also. 
The Ghilaharas were Sects goes and an undated inserip- 
tion, which may be-absicned to our pericd, records gifts to 
a tenple of Adifya in the od | 

Image worship led to the building of temples, which 
were centres of public congregation. A ruber of tenples 
were constructed in ovr period, and now we proceed to give, 
in brief, an account of their style. 

media ene 

In his volume describing the medimewt temples of the 
Deccan, Cousens has rightly remarked that “Gt is to the 
patronage of this ( Yadava) family, more than to that of the 
Bog Pecehee that we owe most of the old temples now found 
in the Deccan.” This remark is quite juetified in view of 
the fact that witeania aby treKiyae were fond of cutting. 
cave tenples in the living rock, the Yacéava princes comin 
ed temples on land they scqudired from their enemies. This 
is found invariably in the case of all the later Yadava 
princes. This zeal of building temples reached its highest 


ae 
ecu etbvene ceed sr ete ass ehaaRenaeshamaaseesee eee oeeehene 


50. B.I., IV, p.60. 
51. Bg, in the Paithan grant of Ramachandra. 


52. Cf., 8g, the expression "J agadivananinittam 
Yadavanan prasutib." 
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watermark in the time of Sifghans who, os noted above, is 


traditionally said to have built 106 Siva + temples every ee 


This revival of teaple buidding, started by the princes 


of the houce,was followed by others « off icers and gsnerals 


under the princes, aud the feudatories aud minor families 


rulitu; ovei Saal] diatiicts, By way of an example, we may 


ee 
giuncees/ 


cite heve the tumle of Makeévara at Patna which was 
by 2 Chief Govana of the Nikuabha family. 
The construction of these numerous teaplies has a 


peculiar style of axchitecturc, kuown ia the Marathi country 


as the Hemadapanti style, known after Hemidapanta or Hamadri, 
the welleknown minister under Mahadeva and Ramachandra. Hemadri 
hinteli is said to have invented this style anc is credited 
with having erected some OU ete These tenples are of a 
very inferior style and without soudptures or ornamentation, 
and are invariably a single block of stones put to-gother withe 
out morter or any cementing material whatev:r, the blocks boing 
drevsed to fit one another upondy level beds. A number of there 
are dark, manyepillared oblong stone temples, for example, 
the grent teple ot Mahflakgmi at Kolhapur where an inscripe 
tion is ny Such temples arc found almost in ail *he 
parts of the Yaduva empire - in ihe districts of Nasik, 
Ahmudnuger, cholapur, Kolhapur « from ‘fapii in the horth to 
Krishna and Tudgabhadré in the South, md from the Western 
Ghate in the West, to the western part of the modern Hyderabad 
Etats, in the Rast. Most of these are now in a delapidated 
gan te 

An idea of the particulars of daily temple wore hip 
oun be nad from references to the same in our inscriptions, 
which uot only record the grants but also state the motives 
of making the same, save of which we have already riudted in 


the forecoius pages of thie chapter. 4s to how many times 


eer rweeren' 

erase cn nae eee 
en te ee 
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the dail 
y worship was performed, nothing can be definitely 


said. This : 
varied according to the local conditions and the | 


circumstances, as we find it even today; however, we may 

observe here that the practice which prevailed most was to 

worship the deity two or three times a ny To proceed further 

the Waghli stone ins cription contains two verses which show ; 

that many of the details of temple worship of the day are 

exactly the same as of eae: And we find that for obs ervie. 
) 


all th 4 
ese details, grants were made by the Kings theas elves, 
by the m \ 
enbers of the royal family,and, following their \ 

\ 


example, by commeners. Thus the sane Waghli stone imcriptior 
ame some objects presented to God Siddhedvara of the » 
place, and a reading of the verses ennumerating these objects 
goes to show that some of the tenples had also a set of 


musi 
cians, even with dancing girls among them, for the service 
of th belek 

e deity. For providing flowers, garlands,and peti ge 


leav 
aves for the service of the deities, we find, generally, 
bet 


ek 
that not only a and betie plantatiom were 
tt 
attached to the temples, but a 4 aa was also made for a 


garland-maker as for “teh servants. Similarly, we find 
65 
grants for burning essence, the display of lights and for the 


. Arati of camphor before the image. Donations were also made, 


(67) | 
for offering gruel and butter-milk. The Naivedya used tobe 
very rich. It was to be cooked daily, and probably as many 
times as the deity was worshipped; we find grants made t?%s) 


this purpose, and even for the maintenance of the temple cook. 


Soabinied” Han the" Saat gages coon 
- Cousens ; Opacity oS. \ 
58. J.B.B.R.AS. yp .268. 


50. For some of these ten ; 
ples,see B.G., Nasik, p. 2k 416 
Abmadnager, p.352 and Shoiapur,p.275. wes 


60.\See EI. ‘ 
60. 1988 versés dit. 22tlowsi- 
"Yak prinayatyamri tagandhasugandhane]3> 
dhup gatapracura Tpavic tra haksyaih y ; 
Devagrahadvijagurtm pitri otenimukhyan - _ 
Govindarajanripatik sa sade sukhi_ stat // 


Karpirakuaikumaghansdhipakardamen® 
‘ casturikajalavimidritacandanena / 
Adau_vilg evadivavipragurtn udarab 
asc&t vilepanavidhin svayam anvatisthat// 
the donor’ ~ | 


Verses 29 & 30. Ths is said of Govindaraja, 
himself. R 
\ a 


Soh ee 
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a ae Procession was held on special occasions. These 
i] . 

ae oe a large sore of people who ex- —\ 
in an inscription from Da = ee és ee ipa 
Mysore, mentioning a h iGonies oe ee 
s uesdaaaa We have Dare Oe ge, 
stud ae Ee ae nage of another ist festival de- 

, Purdtana-prabandha-samgraha, when the 
image was placed in a chariot and above it were held three 
chatras, arrangements also being made for dancing, music and 
such other items of public iatupieduennt. In his introduction 
t@ the life of Semachandra, Weber has rigotly remarked: * Indians 
are never so enthusiastic as when they. carry in public pro- 
cessions images of gods placed on nigh oe Weber made this 
remark only so far as Gujarat is concerned; but it 1s not un- 
likely that the case is equally applicable in case of the 
Deccan also, 

Some other kinds of religious festivals prevalent in 
our time way also be mentioned here. An inscription of the 
Yadava king Krishna, issued in 1246 A.D. and discovered in the 
Shimoga district of Mysore, recoras a grant nade by him for 
Chaitraka and Favitraka spUininsataccre another sunt for the 
same is mentioned in the Behatti inscription, noticed Teave; 
As notea by Dr. Altekar from tue inscri,tious of the time, 
two of tue religious ceremonies of the mediaeval Hinau perioa 
were known as damanaropana and pavitraropana, which were 

. Chaitra and 
observed respectively in the months of /Sravana respectively, 
tne first of these also being mentioned by Alberuni as 4 
popular a in Chaitra, wned, Vasudeva was swung to and 
fro ina gine, It is thus obvious that the Chaitra festival 
of our records is the damanaropana, wentioned by Alberuni. 


The other festival mentioned here, viz. pavitraka, was cele- 


brated in tne month of Sravana, ag Anantadeva tells us in his 


: (75) 
Smriti-kaustubna. 
(Continued from tue last page ): Tar ; 
62. "Me “ uj a ipasiddhaye 
line 11. 
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We have to make a few more remarks while closing the 
topic of temple worship. As we shall see in the following 
chapter, temples were not merely centres of religious devotion, 
put also conducted educational activities and so also used to 
dischargeg the duties of public relief. There are several in- 
scriptions of our period which state that students and teachers 
not/only studied in the halls attached to tne temples, but also 
dined there, Dining halls were attached to the temples for 
feeding the Brahmins, the poor and the orphans, To conduct the 
work of these charitavle institutions attached to the temples 
of tie age, religious endowments were made by tne princes, 

= (754) 
officers and by rich persons of the dominions. Again, special 
presents were forthcoming on ceremonial and other occasiogs, 
and so 4&iso0 at the time of sexes. Citing the example of 
Bhillama II who presented a head-dress of gold to god Somana tha 
‘at Prabhasa, we oave seen how rich tnese presents used to be; 

a Chola record of the 11th century A.D. ana from the Kolar 
district a nee officer as presenting a gold band to the 
god on the Nandi hill. Jayapayd Niyaka, an officer under Gana- 
pati Hikatiya, is represented in a record as granting twenty- 
five cows, the milk of which was to be used for supplying ghee 
to a ee lamp, to the temple of Ganapati oe, From all 
this tenn that the temples of our age, vesides being 
centres of attraction, had an enormous amount of wealth and 
other property at their command, particularly when they were 
exempted from paying any tax, For tue protection of this 
property, we find praxmaix provision uade, as clear from our 
records. While in the north temples were tne places that 


yielded highest aMBAxXcmeuRL amount of plunder to Mahamud of 


Ghazni, we have epigraphical evidences to show that large sums 


(Continued from the last page): 
67. 8 C., Vil, Mi. 18 68, Ibid., I, Md. 44. 
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of money were spent in the Deccan to provide costly gold ang 
jewel ornaments to tne deities, Toe enormous amount of wealth 
is-also denoted by the carving of various ornament ee 
tions on the varts of the images of our oe 

To sum up, the foregoing sketch tends to show that thx 
in our age the religion of the general populace see the 
Pauranic form of religion. The Vedic religion had finally dis- 
&ppeared and even the Smarta form of religion was going out of 
use. The worship of the Puranic gods flourished, and the cults 


of observing Vrates, of ¢f making religious endowments and of 


pilgrimage to holy pisces BLiii became still more popular than 
before, Along with/these,aiix the Bhakti movement grew into ‘ 


its ascendancy in the Deccan in our period, as shown above. 


@eeereeeereeeeeece 


Lingdyatism or Vira-saivism 


the 12th century A.D, was an age of religious ferment 
in the Deccan as a whole, when a number of reformist movements 
sprang up. The most popular of all tue forms of religion of 
the time is the creed of the Ling&yatas, so known from their 
worshipping toe Liga, It is beyona our scope to enter here 
into tne details of the rise and fall of this faith; but a 
general study of che main features,wito a historical sketch in 
outline, is necassury to understand fairly clearly the -- - 
religious conditions in the Yadava sce, ana our next effort 
will be to enquire into this problem and also to see to wit 
extent this faith prevailed in the Deccan and what privileges 
it enjoyed under the Yadava rule. 

The creed of the Lingayatas, whieh in fact constituted 
a@ new variety of the Saiva sect of the Hindus, was founded in 
the first quarter of the 11th century A,D., in the reign of 
Jayasimha Chalukya who is said to have been converted to this 
religion fron Jaina It was revived some time in the third 


d 
quarter of the i2tn century A,D. when an interruption was cause) 


in the ChA&lukya power by the Ralachurise—Vijjana and his 
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successors, It is deacribed at sone lengta and in a poetic 


Way nas wes rye ~ ray 
Y > in a Ganarese vork entitled Basava Purane, Basava, whose 
‘ , 
full nar Sanvan: 
u @ Was Sanzana basava, being tos principal leader of the 


revolution that broke out at the time of its rise, This work 


relates how Basava,who was tue sou vi a Srahmin named Prsvetts 
belonging to the Marita gotra anu who lived at Bayevadi in the 
Kaladgi district, became Prime Minister of Vijjana, how he pro- 
pounded a new doctrine of worshipying the Linga and how this 
form of worship,on account of its being opposed to Sainisz, 
gave rise to a feud between the two, whica ultimately resulted 
inte a revolution in which Vijjana himself, who took the lead 
frow the opposite sidé, was assassinated and his o4pital - - 
Kaly@ni became a neay of ruins, On tue opposite side, there 

ie a work entitled Vijjalarayacharita, which @leo deale with 
tna events of tue revolution. ‘Tais work, which was written 

by @ Jain, gives tue story from tke vyyosite siae, the attacks 
of the followers of tne faith being cuiefly directed against 
tue Jains, as we are told therein. 

A manuscript of the Bij jalankanacharita, a Kannada work 
prought to our notice for the first time by ur, Krishna gastri, 
has & somewhat different tale to teli. It relates that Basava 
wae entrusted by Vijjana with the administration of his king- 
dom, and was on one occasion much impressed by the skill dis- 
played by a magician, and said, » I want to establish a new 
religion, but + do eek gesire to meaule with tue gains who 
are pure and ene ic Rere ba save 3 renarks about tue Jak 
Jains are notewortny, showile nis aniable relations with, or 
at least his indifference for, the Jains, And on the strength 
of this remark, the account of the existence of » bitter, 


oo 

+G, as preserved in the works cited above, Tay highly 

be questioned; or we may hold, at least, that Basava, if at 
Qrninode + 

all, way have developed this spirit of ty in his later 

years. Giting a few instances, we have shown above how some 

of the rewarke of the later Vira-Saiva legends are full of 

rarvellous stories and thus baseless; and in view of this, 


the account as preserved in the Basava-puraga cannnot be 


81. A.S,R., 1925-6, p.158. 
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fully# relied upon. 

The principles of this creed are known from a Canerese 
work entitled Vachunaguli which contains a number of its 
sayings. As we learn fron this work, the Lingdyatas propoundd. 
a new mode of worshipping diva. The object of their worship 


was tne Linga, ana tie Mandi or bull and they had the golden 


bull (yrisabha ) as their signia, Their distinctive mark was 


the wearing off theip¢ bodies a Linga. According to the Chenna 
Baseva Furana, Chenna Basgava was Siva; Basava, Vrisabha or 
tiie bull; Vijjana, the door-keeper; Kalyana, Kailfsa; and 


Vics . ce: 

eee or the Lingayatas, the troops of Siva's 
8/ ) 

attendants, 


The main currents of this form of religion may thus 
be sunuwarised;: Basava, tue founder of this creed declares 
tuat all holiness Scu a a eaee, "Guru, Linga 
and Jangama, i.e, the guide, the inage and the fellow- 
religionist. Most of the teachings of the Brahmanical creed 
are rejected by him as useless delusions, the worship of the 
sun and the fire, the caste-system, the doctrine of trans- 
migration, tae divine origin of the Brahmins and their holi- 


ns 


a) 


3, tne.inferiority of the female sex, tne use of holy 
water, the syster of fasts and the importance of funeral 
ceremonies and the like, Sere it is worthy to mention that 
Bagava goes so far as to permit widows to marry again, an in- 
novation shocking to all Oe 

Tous, from the principles of tue Lingayatism we know 
that our age was an age of enyguiry wnen old ideas were ~- - 
questioned and attempts made to bestow a new orientation in 
all mattergs of religion. 

dur next attempt will be to see to what extent this 
new ersed was popular under the Yadava rule and how far it 
is shone to in our inscriptions, Tne Managoli fragment- 
ary Canarese aceae of the time of Jaitugi I is the 
earliest of tne known Yadava records, padtewtawe that this 


creed nad become fairly popular in the Deccan at that time, 


and it is as follows. The glab on which tne record is in 


ee ha “PPTEY- naa naa 
dai JRAS., “i870, p. 144, 85. See above, p. /36: 
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inserib ; F ; 
Cd, contains, towards the proper right, a Linga with 

the sun a 
md the moon above it, and a standing figure on each 


of its . 
o Sides; while towards the prover left, it bas on ita 
cow &nd a ealr, 


on thé ¥$ at 


213 A,D,. 
2 » referred to above, The lattar revord mentions a 


Almost the sane figures are also found carved 


-one containing Singhana's Gadag inscription of 


donation of Singhana himself, to a Lingayata tempic, and this 
is sufficient to show, besides the fact that the creed had 
Syre@ad very widely at that time so as to attract the royal 
uttention, how it was then patronized by the royal house of 
DB YRETELs Coming down to Sirighana' s grandson Krishna, the 
tatters Arjunavag inscription of 1260 A.D,, in which we have 
the first epigraphical confirmation of the tradition regarding 
the contemporaneity of Basava with Vijjana, tells us that the 
king's feudatories Chiundasetti and Nagarasa rade a grant of 
&@ village to Hala— Basavideva, an ascetic of the family of 
Basava himself, the reviver of the Vira-Saiva a Again, 
to cite another ‘reference, the SangUr inscription of the time 
of Mahadeva nentions one Siddharamanatha, a famous Vachana~ 
sara of the sect, showing, at tue same time, that there were 
then a number cof sucn people, i.e. prieste, and thus it - - 
flourished in and after tae igth ute kA 

Thus we find tort the creed mad a large number of 
priests. Taay were designated as Jahgamas, a tern derived 
. Ream from the root gam, ‘to go", yrobubly because they con- 
tinued moving-from place to place, teaching its principles 
and making people lean towards its tenets. Most of these 
priests were from Kannada and Telugu speaking races, and it 
was due to thew that we find Rice vaking the following re- 
nurks «within sixty years of Basava's death, or 1168-1228 A.D., 
this form of religion was embraced from Ulavi near Goa, to 
Sholapur, and from Balenalli ee B&lehunnur (Koppa t@luka) to 
Shivaganga (Nelamangala mule). And we find this creed 


flourishing even after our period; it was the state religion 


ee »~onee 


onwvene wc ee ee cee swwe amma ee serene 
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The Creed of the Mahanubhavas 


of Pena s ca emer which had a large number 
e Deccan in the Yadava age, was founded by 

Chakradhara, Unfortunately we know very little i i 

of his life 
and the circumstances that led to its origination; the only 
sisi for this all is the literature of the creed itself, be- 
ing unsupported by any external evidence, Mowever, the - - 
principal events, as summarised in the following paragraph, 
may be relied 9B.A° historical. 

Vishaladeva, a Brahmin minister of a king named Tri- 
fialladeva, had a son whose name was Harapaladeva. The king had 
~ son and he bestowed all his kingdom on his minister. Wara- 
paladeva used to assist his father in the affairs of adminis- 
tration, with diligence and talent, but he lost all his - - 
property in gambling and left home. Leading the life of an 
ascetic, he reaehed Riddhipura, where he met Govindaprabhu, 

a Brahmin saint of high learning and repute. Being much im- 
pressed by him, Marap@ladeva became his disciple and since 
then he was known as Chakradhara. This event took place in 
S, 1185 ar 1263 A.D, and appears to be the consequence of 
his miserable life at home, resultant of the shocking ex- 
perinces of his married life. He is said to vai married 

F growing ; 
thrice, but finding his/discontent to be unbearable, he be- 
came a sanyasin, Thereafter, ne moved ffom place to place, 
teaching the principles of the Mahwaubhava creed, of which 
he was the founder, and ultimately reached Badarikasrama in 
d, 1194 or 1272 A.D. 

In connection with Chakradhara's itinerary, @ number 
of tirthas are mentioned in a work of the Mahanubhava sect, 
called Sthanapothi, which is still unpublished. As noted 
by Mr. Mirashi, the description and the topography of some of 
these tirthas agree with those of the Ramtek stone inscript- 
ion of the time of Ramazana Ramachandra, the last independent 
ruler of the house. The record, which we have referred to 


$7, He is not to be confounded with Visaladeva, the 
vaghela chauluxya king (c, 1244-1262 A.D, ). The time of both 
the persons no doubt shows thesr contemporaneity, but as 
noted here, Vishaladeva was a Brahmin, 
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above, cescfibes the Ramtek hill ané the templegon M the 
four gee of it, and tirtkae on the hill and in the town 
of Rantek, This tends to show that the hill close to the 


town of Ramtek, tae head-quarter of a tanasil of the sare 


nawe in tue Nagpur district of tne Cent#ral Provinces, was 
an important seat of tas followers of the sect‘ during the 
veign of Ramachandra, It would be really interesting to 
compare both the accounts after the work of tue sect, re- 
ferred to above, is published, | 

The creed of the Maha@nubh&vas, popularly known as 
tue Manbhavas, is also known as Achyuta- or Jayakrisiniya 
yantha in view of the fact that it propounded the worship 
of KrisHna, who alone, according to it, is the supreme 
divine being, For this reason, and for some others which 
will be discussed below, it is only what may be termed a8 
a@ new variety of Vaisnavisn. Its followers believed that 
God, who is originally nixguna, assumes the saguna form 
when governed or conditioned by Maya. Deities other than 
Krishna, according to this creed, are on a lower level, - 
since the latter is God Himself, all others being omly His 
parts, (amgas), As for the Jiva, it is saad to be subject 
to the Mayasakti, and as such , moves in the world, reaping 
the fruits of its previous birth and suffering weal and woe 
accordingly, and accordijg to its karma, it obtains heaven, 
nell, rebirth or emancipation. The aevotees of this faith 
believed in the theory of sanyasa and as Chakradhare did/ 
it himself, moved from place to place for tue propagation 
of thear religious beliefs and doctrines, They more 6 
piece of red or black cloth around their loins and sub- 
aisted on alms which they begged. in the beginning vee 
were against jidole-worship, but this element crept in - - 


graduallu as time went on. " 


It is mot our object here to give a detuiled ex- 
position of the principles of this faith; however, frow 


tne foregoing account it will be clear that its main - - 


eaaenanraseeerF 
aecaoncnanasernas piece csccasaeaasetes Se" o 0 


66. Mr. Mirashi nas published the record in B,J., XXV, 
pp. 7 ff, wnere he also mentions the Sthanapothi (ib.,p.8) 


We have XGSREX noticed the record om p. 217 aboye 


-- 


2055, 
rin WwW 
n 
& new variet, te} V Vv a the reed Qo oO 


Lidak F pe 
negayatas is of Saivism, az seen above, 


Some of the principles of the Mah=nuvhava creed 
however, remind us offhe stogism of the middle ages. ee 
followers, we are told, had to be very strict in their 
daily observances, and even the slightest negligence on 
their part was to mect a very severe punisament. To make 


one stan N i he or 
. 


even eyes sustai 
to sustain an actual beating—tucse were some of 


the ki ual 
kinds of puaishment that give us an idea of ite nexex 


severity. 4n lixe wannor, taeir rules for begging food 
were very strict. In his writings Chakradbara luys down 
tnese rules with the most minute details, telling his dis- 
ciples where and how they should so for begging alms. 

Like other Mindus, the followers of this creed, too, 
were sympathetic towards otvxer forms of religion current 
in the age. Chakradhara, who was the founder of this sxamd 
ereed and whose words were held by his followers as sacred 
ag any Vedavakya, explicitly warns them not to despise or 
scoff at any other religion or hold its followers in dis- 
repute, Thies creed, which was largely based on Hinduism 
as just seen, had borrowed mumx some of its principles from 


Jainism and Buddhism also, for example, those of ahimsa, 


bhuta-daya, vidva-bandhutva and sama@ja-seva. most probably 


as & reaction to Buddhism. It is trve that all these 
principles werc theoritically accepted in Minduism also, in 
our périod, but Jainism and Buddhism carried them to their 
extreme limit. For the reason that this creed drew large- 
ly upon all these current faiths, the relation that it 
pore to them all must have been cordial. 

We bave.shown above that the principles of this 
creed were in the main similar to those of Vaignavism of 
which it was only a new variety; but between them both 


there were many pointa’ of difference also. For example, 


the followers of this ereed aid not believe in the Craittur- 
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Chaturvarnya thedry; and according to them, the dudras 
and even the untouchables, could be admitted into the aaa 
and were entitled to obtain emancipation. With the view 
that all people, the learned and the layman alike, should 
have access to its sayings, the books embodying its princi- 
ples were all written in the popular language of the time, 


ice. i ; ‘ 
n Marathi. Chakradhara himself wrote his Lilacharita 


in this language, and, following him, a large numbers of 
authors and poets flourished, all of whom writing in the 
same language. We shall have anotner occasion to review 
this topic later on, while dealing with the literature of 


tsheting 
the time. Mere it may be observed, however, that 


this large number of writers flourished in our age on - = 
account of the fact that the creed had gained royal support. 

We have seen that this faith had set aside the caste 
distinction and admitted even the untouchabes matxit. into 
it. We have also seen that the medium through which its 
savants propogated its principles was the popular language 
of thetime, viz. Marathi. As a consequence of this all, 
this creed became more and more popular and saamexamuaxef 
thus the number of its followers went on increasing day by 
day. Its principles, again, were all aerived from the 
dastras of the orthodox Hindus, and this made it appeal to 
the Hindu Pandits, too, of the time, as to the common run 
of people. It is possible that in the beginning this new 
creed could have startled these Pandits, and even ‘to the 
extent that they resented its growth in the beginning; but, 
after all, this could have been only a temporary feeling, 
and wey find that in course of time all these highly - - 
learned people becane Chakradhara' s followers, as we know 
from a large number of highly intellectual works on the 
creed, composed by these people. : 

The above survey would enable us to imagine that the 

wu Ud BDecea- 

faith of the Mahimubhavas was fairly wide spread, in our 
age. It was owing to its popularity that the creed drew th 


the attention of the royalséhd house of Devagiri which 


S02. 


gave it a warm proteetion, It is stated in the Lil@ehargta 


tr 
wat on hearing on the popularity of the creed, the Yidava 
king Krishna approached Chakradhara, in aecompaniment nith 


of his younger brother MahHdeva, It has to be confessed 
. 


h 
owever, that at the present state of our knowledge, this 
e 
acc 
ccount is not supportga by any epi,sraphical evadence. ‘The 
above-mentioned work further relates that the king on this 


als 
occasion made some presents to the saint and/that the latter 


refused to accept it, This incident, if true, might not 
have failed to impress the king with regard to Chakradhara's 
sincerfity, greedlessness and sé@vere penance, 

We have seen that god Krishna was considered to be 
the supreme deity by the savants of this faith; tuere is no 
wonder, thereforg, if the Yadava kings, who proclaimed them- 
Selves as born in the race of this god, were favourably in- 
clined towaras this creed, vesides some other reusons, a8 
stated above. 

Chakradnara had a number of disciples, the first and 
the foremost of all of taem being Nagadeva, whose no trust- 
worthy account is available. The latter's son was vahedvara, 
who was an author himself and who propogated tne religion 
after his father, Nagadeva, Bhaskara and Parashurana were 
tne three great saints (acaryas) of tuis creed, We are . 
also told in the Nagadevacarya-katha (no. 168 ) shat a number 
of persons belonzing td the royal house of Ramachandra be- 
came his disciples, and it is interesting to note, as the 
game work informa us, that among these disciples was the 
king's younger queen #amax Kamal. This account is not 
supported by any of the epigraphical evidences. 

The following table is intended to show the names 
of authors and poets who belonged to the Nahanubhava creed, 
with the names of their works, All these flourished in 


the reign of the Yadava king Ramachandra, 


303. 
No. Namo of Agarya 
1, Narendra Pandit... 
2. Sailya (Narendrat 
3. Nrisimha KegarT (Marendra': 
4. 


® younger brother)... Malopakhyana, 


Mahedvara Pandit (Nigadeva's son)...Bi a-varnana 
Wrvedaratotra, Bemate:atotra, 


5. 
yahindra or Mahibhatta,.. ... ...Lilasobaritra, Padyakharada. 


6. Bhaskara,,, asc (wee -e+ Sidupala-vadha a, phaa ayata 
(skandha ty, strkeisnme 
Titra. 
7. Bhavedeva (elder son of no. 6)... oo BradnBvals” Wertiinend 


8. Kedava Vyasa Gvasara, 


(Chakradhara's, dise iple lee 


eee ° 


. - Siddhintasutraprtha 
rakaga izpanika, Tew 
tus adharma, Vi ay ga, Wotra-vicars, 

yedrist aeprema & ak others. ers. 
g, Anor®ja or Gopfla Pandit... 


(Nagadeva's diseiple) ... .. Sutrapatha ratnakara 
subbie stay trenrt tvitridveslakeana, ~laksana. 


10. Damodara Pandit... ...Vatsasharana, ChaupadySp atha, 

‘uy Parashurama vyasa,,,  .,, Anaya, 13th, MflikS-bhSsya. 

12, BhismA@charya... .,, _..Mirga-natiarT, Dinakara-praban 
ey 3 ta-pra ike 
Brahmopan §ad~bnmRy a, aya- 
saroddhara, ddhapura-ma. a 


Sidaninta-sara, 
13, Hayagriva Vyaeu.,. . +. Gadyaraja-stotra, 


14. a 7 
Rupai alias Mahadamba,., .., .. Gitastotra. 
15, Hir&mba... paa- ~wite ... Mabmubhava, Maba-nahina- 


-varnana, 


16, Wurarimalla,,, .,. ...QUtaetika, srtkrishna-pala-krida, 


17, BahBla Naro Vyasa... ... ... RiddhapUra-varnans, 
18, Rabalo Vyasa... _ ..» SahySdri-varnana, 


19, Vidvanadtha Pandit... +. ... JieMma-prabodha, 
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Jainism 


Towards th ‘ 
sce @ beginning of our period, #ainiem made con 
e pro e 
gress in the Deccan, since it was the religion not 


only of the ma 
sses but of the royalty also. ‘he Deccan was at 


rae time under the imperial R¥gtrakuta power, and tue fact 
land number of the Rastrakuta kings—Amoghavarsna I, his son 
rishna II, Indra III and Indra IV--were all either Jains 
patrons of this biel goes t me _ | or 
ee ’ o explain how this religion 
pb a great deal of progress at that ff tite. We know 
that some of the feudatories of tue Ragtrakutas, too, e.g. the 
Rattas of Saundatti and tae Gaiga rulers of Bolanbavadi, fmtia 
followed the religion of their sovereigns; and tauis was also 
done by a number of officers under the Ragtrakutas, as we know 


from the i s 
nstance of B&rikeya, the Banavasi governor under 


nine or his son ee 
under Ind Se 
ra III, And the royal” must have wade this religion 


or Shrivijaya, a general 
very popular, as it would appear fvow a number of Jain authors 
and preachers who flourished in our period and whose literary 
and wissionary activities helped amwx immensely towards the 
spread of this religion among the musses, which we shall study 
in its proper place under tue literary activities of tne time. 
The RagtrakUtas were followed in tue monarchy of the 
Deccan by the Chilukyas of Kalyani, and this was the time when 
the Yadavas began tc rise in cue. During this period - - 
Jainism failed to have its supporters, and about the end re- 
ceived an effectual check by the rise of the Lingayata sect. 
Taus there was a change of feeling witn reference to Jainism, 
some time about the middle of the 12th century A.D. That be- 
fore this time Jainism prevailed widely in the aoe is also 
known from tne account of the Muslim writers. Rashid-ud-din, 
who wrote towagrds the beginning of the 11th century A.D., 
obswrves on the authority of Alberani that the noon of 


Konkan and Thana were at that time Samanis or Buddhists. 


He On idagan aan neeesoenese eee ee wig. 


1. BLK, pe 409. 2. Ibid., PP. 409 & 312. 
an As seen inch, II above 4. Blliot, I, Pe 68. 
. As known from a record ‘of 1054 A.D., stating that an 


teres under Ketaladewi, wife of Someshvara I, built Jain 
shrines_ and Pars: grants to tnem I.A,, XIX, 
aiuignn ey oe Mysore ee Ar? lak i, Fhe oe - a¢ i 


Ef. T,p° wy Me 33 ak Who Gaermt Cm ssariat , whedsls , 


ond. 
From a statement of Al Idrisi, who gaa calls the king of Nahar- 
wal, i.e. Anahilla Pattana, a Buddhist, while he is dof initeig] 
to have been a Jain, Dr, Altekar draws our attentjon to the 
fact thut Muslin writers very often misuse Jainisw for Buddhism 
and tne statement of Rashid-udedin that toe people of Konkan 
and Thana were Sanunis or Buddhists may perhaps be taken as 
referring to the followers of Jainism ratier than sunine a 
If this conclusion is valid, it may go to point out that the 
religion of lmhavira preyailed in a large part of the Deccan 
down to tne end of the 11th century A.D.; and the instances of 
tno Weetern Ca®lukyas and their feudatories and officers under 
thom, a8 cited above while discussing the problem of religious 
tolerution, bear testizony te the fact that it continued to 
,revail in thut region at least down to tne midale of the 12th 
century A.D,, of course wita less zeal, as seen above. 

Taz rise of tne new sect spread widely auonys toe trad- 
ing classes, and Jainism was followed witau less zeal and 
ceased to ve tne religion of the royalty. Vijjana, himself a 
Jain, was assassinated, and internal dissenfions due to the 
vise of tae Ling@yatas, which we have already described above, 
bad shaken the position ot Jainism in the south ina large 
neusure., Sut tais religion, though at iad beca weakened, did 
not altosetner die out in that part of twe land; for we are 
jusd thet Juin venples were erected aud grants made to them 
ap iate a8 in tae 15té century A.D, wnea the Yaaava king Rama- 
onuandra was on tue throne of bevagird. ia/tocd ste’ to the fact 
tnat a number of Juin merchants of Gujarat went to the Yadava 
territory on business and settled nee 

Ye way now pass on to study the relations that existed 
between the followers of the two religions of the south of 
our time, viz. Hinduism and Jainism, 42 have seen that the 
Ling&yatas were the deadliest enemies of tne Jains, and after 
tne rise of the latter the former suffered a setsnaek. But 


this enmity between tue followers of these two religions bee 


gan to creey in only after the rise of the Ling@yatas; and 


= wineixn sa aecckaensnnacedasdasasep eee sserssese gers cossenennn 


De RK., he $13. 


6. Mumivecnadeeerdans, jotrag,, p. xiv 
° bd . 
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before this time they appear to have been én very congenial 


terms with each other, The examples noted above,while dis- 


cussing the broadmindedness, 


religious toleration ang sympathy 
that the 


votaries of different sects had towards one another, 


go to bear out our statement, Support for this may also be 


sought from the Kak fact that the Kolhapur inscription of 
Vijay@ditya, 3, 1065, 


records a@ grant for a Jain vasati by 
one 


V@sudeva who is described tiere as a Brahmin and at the 
sane time a follower of dein itu, That the relationsbetween 
the Jains and the Hindus of the period were cordial before 
the rise of the Linga@yatas can also be known from the fact 


that the former had borrowed some of their principles and 


a ; Those o 
religious rites from the latter, @.¥., shimsa, idol-worship &ec. 


To illustrate what we have said here, it is worthy of 
note, first of all, that the worship observed in Jain temples 
of the time had several points common with tie worship of the 
gods Siva and Visnu. The details vf worshipping a Jain image 
are enumerated in a Jain work from Gujarat, entitled Puratana- 

rabandha- edges nt alse in the Kalvan plates of Yasho- 
varman which ¢ record a dain grant issued at the time of the 
well known Bhoja of ee It is true that both these sources 
are from outside the region we are studying here, but the con- 
ditions given here were almost similar in all the provinces 
at that time, The grant. we are toid, was made to defray the 
oxpenaes ig of worship, the details of wnich, as they figure 
there, are pi&ja, abhiseka, naivedya and ghaitra-pavitraka. 


These forms are oxactly similar to those of the worship of 


Hindya/fé gods, as sgen above. Bie way How the Jain images 
were them carried in chariots has been already described 
super Another object of the grant was %o provide for the 
maintenance of the Jain monks, and it is important to note 
that these monks are called Risis, just after the fashion of 


tne Hindu mages, ane RpEAbLes ” which consisted of two makkux 


kulasamutt arah ena...". 
5. F, 59 .crG two lines). . 9. Et, xx, pp. 69 ff. 


10, On p. 292 above. 
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oil-mills, fo ng ) 
urteen sh@ps and so many drammas in addition t 
QO 


some lang, ig 
; ‘ also mentioned exactly in a way as for tne Hyind 
emples, esi r ‘ > 
Besides this all, when we note that the Jains also 
named their ; 12 
§0a8 ana temples after their kings, a practice 
i} 


among the Hing : 
us of the tine as seen above, we are constrained 


to conclude ; 
that the Jainism of the period must have been - -~- 


zreatly inde 
bted to the cult of those who followed daivism and 
Vaisnavism, 


Buddhism 

bs Ore ciara do eee wuch light on tne problem 
ese: , eccan of our period; however, some con- 

| borary reccrds wiy be brought to our aid in order to asceré- 
ain precisely tae state in which it prevailed in tne Yadava 
cominions, 

uy 
Bidahfer, which had declined long before our period even 

in the place of its origin, nad almost died out in the Deccan 
where it had never been cso popular. As known so far, during 
tne ase of the Ragtrakitas, the later part of which practicak 
ly synchronises with the sariexr earlier one of the Yadava 
rulers, there were not more than three Buddhist estublishments 
in the Deccan: one at Kanheri near Bomvay, and ad each in the 
Sholapur and Dharwar Sieg at Bven after the Rastrakuta 
age, v2 have rare instances of donations made ta support its 
o2use, aa ‘for example, the construction of a Pudanist vihara 
or menastery ana temple at Danwbal in tae Dnarwar district and 
issuiag a grant for anotner at Laxknuagi, by sixteon merchants 
of tue Vaigya caste, in the reign of VikramGaitya VI. And we 
nave reasons to believe that at any rate this religion hadg 
almost disappearea from the lang and these may represent its 
last traces. 


It woulda be interesting to investigate into the causes 


{uat brought about a decline of this religion in the south as 
11. Ike., taxes on shops. 
12. O.f., @.g., the names Kumiravalavinara and Tribhuvanar 
Ziavitara buiit by Kumarapala and Trivkhuvanapala respectively 
Life of Bewachandra, p. 45). : 


13. RK., pe 308. 14, TAs, %, pe 2b. 
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in other pa 
parts of tagkountry. And in this respeet we have 


first of al 
1 to note here that tuis religion hud no state 
yatronage, 


as | i on 
Hinduisenor tne religion of tne Jains had, Our 


inscriptions a } 
nd those of sume cumtemporary kings, reveal, no 
doubt, the i 
n = | 
Stances of a few royal personages paying reverence 


to this 
religion (Buddhism), as noted above, for example, of 


Jayasintha's - 
S sister AkkM@devi, of tue Shilahara prince Gandar&a- 


ditya and = 
of a lord of lSnyakhetapura, whosoever he may have 
beem, Bu 
t these are golitary instences and are therefore in- 
sufficient to show the spirit of the age, 


We have indications, 
on tud@other hand, 


that Buddhism had practicelly disappeared 


from the 
ue Deccan in our period, The Yadava rulers were staunch 


Saivite ‘ 
ites, and the religion of the royalty may have hastened 
its de re = 

decline, As seen above, the Snarta-pauranic aspect of 


Hinduism : ai : ; 
induism had attained a wide-spread popularity in omr age, 


and propounded a new theory of vrata, dana, tirtha and woksa; 
and this too may have affected the fortunes of Budahism, We 
pave also to note here that Jainism, which was etill pre- 
valent in tne Deccan, Karnatek and uysore, and which was very 
popular in Gujarat, may nave been detrimental to tne religion 
of the Buddha, not only in the south but also in som othe 
parts of India, ‘It is true that the broad-minded Hinaus -- ~ 
snowed the spirit af toleration towards Buddhism, but this 
was not done by tne Jains, as we are informed by a tradition 
io tas effect that Akalanka, a gain teacher of Sravana Bela- 
gois defeated the Budanists in a contest neld in ¢. 780 A.D. 
in a discussion held before king Hemashitala of Kanchi, and 
consequently the king was converted to Jainism and the - - ~ 
Buddhists were ‘ove This tredition may be taken 48 showdg 
ing the spirit of the age, particularly when we find that 
the relations between these two religions were by no means 
cordial even at the xg time of their wirth, It is also 
possible to maintain that the reformist movements that 
sprang up in our age, like the Ling@yatism and the creed of 


the Mabanubbavas, may nave furthered the decline of Buddhism 
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CHAPTER x 


SOCIETY AND cuL TURE 


(A) Sociny Conditions 
We now proceed to Study wnat kind of social Conditions 


prevailed in the Deccan of our peried. Here it is wortn noting 


at the outset that in ourrecords there is very little 
light on this Subject, 


té throw 
and also that even with this little 
material at our disposal, we nave 


establish in this concern. The 


not many new prepositions to 
topic is found theroughly dealt 
above Several times, vis. The 


Rastrakutas and Their tf @8, and the social conditions of the 


Deccan under the Chalukyas and the WRastrakutas had not altered 
much under /tne Yadavas. 


resume of thé/ sme 


with in the work Teferred to 


We Snall therefore only have a general 
in the lignt of the material available in 
our records, merely bringing out tne pointe of vital differences. 
The method of our inquiry in tne present concern will ve 


somewhat as follows, First of all we shall deal witn tne 


problem of the caste System, noticing tne privileges enjoyed bs 


the members of tne different Castes and delineating their daily 


duties and their occupations in our period. Following this, we 
Shall make some remarks on the family system of our period, throw 
ing lignt on points like inheritance, mutual relations of the 
diffe renty members of the society, dinner, dress, sports and 
amusements and the like. Next to this, we shall take up the 
question of the position of women in the society, discussing all 
allied problems in this connection. And last of all we proceed 
to study some of the important custems etc. prevailing in our 
period. 

Tne caste sysyem is one of the most important features 
of the Hindu society since very early times, the conventional 
number of castes being mentioned as four - the Brahmins, tne 
Keatriyas, tne Vaisyas and tne Sidras. Tne idea of &kf@ the 
different castes is so deep-rooted in tne Hindu society that 
it is current even today, almost in tne @ same form as it was 


in the days of its origin. This must nave been the case in the 


period under review: however, tne number of Subcastes always 


showed a tendency of variation. Thus Alberuni, an eleventh 
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century traveller, mentions their numbeeas atten! wnile YIbn 


Knurdadba and Al Idrisi, wno wrote baa tne beginning of the 
2 


tentn Genxkgee century A.D., only as seven. After mentioning ne) 


four principal castes, Alperuni states that there were eight 


varieties of tne Antyajas, and again four otner kinds of then, 


tne difference between their two two groups being probably that 


those ig ig first group had ce organisations of their ow, 
unlike that @f the latter group. And Alberuni's statement about 
castes may be compared with our epigraphical records. For in- 7 
stance, from the Arjunavad inscription of the Yadava Krishna, we | 
note tnat tne mee OF Castes was eightcen at the time of its 
issu, 1.@. in 1260 A.D., and from ‘im this we may conclude that # 
the ia of sub-castes in out period was not mucn different 
from which as given by Alberuni, though it nad shown a temdency 
to increase, and this is wnat Alberuni means wnen he says that 
tnere were Sub-divisions within tne seaige. 
Now we proceed to consider what kind of social status 

was occupied by tne members of tnese castes. From very early 
times a member of the Brahmin caste was considered as most 
sacred, andconsequently he occupied the highest grade in the 
social scale, This tendency prevailed in the Decoan in our 
mara period as well, and this is confirmed by a number of epi- 
graphical records of a time. For example, in the Vaghli in- 
scription of 1069 A.D., which was issued by Govindaraja, & 
feudatory prince of the Yadava king Seunachandra iI, tne Bran- 
mins are compared to gods, and it is also said there that the 
members of this community enjoyed all the blessings of life in 
his pict, There ae number of records issued by the Yadavas 
themselves, wnere gods and Brahmins are placed in tne same 
ee, This shows the hign reverence that a Branmin could 
command in our period. and there is nothing against believing 
that Sandestens must nave been the same throughout our period. 

1. Bachau, 1., pp. 101 ff, 

2. Blliot, I, pp. 16-7 and p. 76 respectively. 

3. Fofr details of the same, see R.K., pp. 315 ff. 


4. Hoticed . . Ye a 190. 
5. Sachau, I, 


6. Bele, it, "3 “3s nai "Brahmanah brahmatulyan" ) 
7. B.g., B.C, VII, Hi, 18. 
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Tne reasons of this hign social status 


of a member of the 
tne Brahmin community ardnot far to seek. 


It was an age when 
tne members of this community happened to be in charge of teupig) 


educational centres and religious institutions, and all social 
problems being fully saturated with Teligion, it is natural that 
their position was regarded to be so nign at that time. this 
apart, tneir role in tne administration of our age was very 

se Significant, as noted above, and this too enabled tnem to 
Command @ respectable position in tne society. Besi des this 
all, taere was @ move at that time waicn contributed enomously 
to this cause. We algo know tnat it was in our age tnat an 
attempt was made to reduce civil and religious laws to a sysyem i 
fne Parsnara Bhoja, Vijn@nesnvara, Apararka and Uemadri - all 
these scholars who worked in thie direction flourished in our 
age. Ali their works, most of which may have been wri tten by 
their Brahmin proteges, agree in assigning a very # high social 
status to a Brahmin. 

The Vedas constituted tne most sacred and valuable litera 
ture of tho Hindus, end tne Bramins whose prerogative was to be 
in charge of this literature, enjoyed a very high social status 
frow very early times. This view is expressed by all the writer 
on Dnamasastra; and Vasistha explicitly observes that Brammin® 
are to be placed nigh in tne society owing to their nereditary 
knowledze of the Vedas. Vasistha's view is referred to by 
Hemadri in nis Vrataknanda, while dealing witn the problem of 
nguiae a cond SAeae 
Sistacara, thus suggesting a practice of the age which 
the Brammins alone as tne sistas. It would however appear taat 


this exalted position was enjoyed,originally,not by all but only 


vy those Brahmins who studied the Vedas and led their lives 
strictly in accordance with the regulations laid down in tne 
Dnamasastras, and this privilege seems to nave been later on 
extended to all the members of the community. 

The above discussion makes it clear that the social statu 
enjoyed by the Brahmins of eur age was indeed high, and this 


position must nave entitled them to command several kinds of 
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privileges, including that of receiving gifts of various kinds. 


A number of inscriptions, issued by the members of the reyal 


house itself, represent tne Brahming/ donees as deserving tne 


ceca type of honour, not only from the people in general, 


put oxen from tne kings themselves. For example, we find 


Bnillam Vas worshipping tne feet of the Bratmin donee, wnile 
issuing tna grant mentioned in nis Gadagrecord, & document 
issued by the kingW himself. 

Homicide was indeed a crime; but tne most atrocious one 
was to kill a Brahmin, as sinful as killinga cow. The same 


feeling prevailed in our period too, 38 we know from a number 
of records belonging to that age. To cite an example, an in- 
scription at Sravana Belgol and of 1206 A.D. records some 
donations and concludes by saying that those who defs¢y the 
usage Shall incur the sin of having slaughtered tawny Cows and 
_ Brahmin® on the vank of the dens, This goes to show that 
braknahatya was considered as a most heinous crime, ‘ana this is 
also reported by Alberuni who states that a murderer of a 
Branmin no do expiation consisting of fasting, prayers and 
alms-giving. 

Thies sort of benevolent treatment under tne Yadavas 
must have attracted a large number of Brahmins from the - - - 
neighbouring provinces to settle in the kingdom of Devagiri. 
and tne free communication that was opened from the middle of 
tne thirteenth century bes between the cops tale of tne Wadava 

ka PRaee Ans cs Cables hes 
and the Chaulukya empires /must have favoured this cause to a 
great extent. We nave also to note here that at that time 
Gujarat was almost entirely under the sway of Jainism, and in &; 
part of the country conditions were quie # unfavourable for the 
Brahmins as a whole. We read in the life of the Jain saint 
Hemachandra that Brahmins whe killed animals at the time of Sam 
sacrifice used corn instead, and that it was nard to procure 
antelop-skin for eames These circumstances aie not have 
9. B.C., Ii , p. 333 and p. 128. 


10. Sachau, II, p. 162. 
11. PB. 43. 
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failed to induce someof the Brahm ine of Gujarat to come dow 


in tne kingdom of Devagiri and settle there. That this was 4 


case 
actually the dase is amply made clear from the fact that a 
number of records belonging to the Yadava house of Devagiri were 


composed ze by Brahmins a 7 ears wno had pemanently - - - 
12 
domiciled in the Yadava kingdom. 


Almost simultaneously wita the commencement of our period 
we find Brahm ine immigrating in tne Deccan not énly from Gujarat 


put also from the distant parte of the rea Kalinga, 


= a 3) 
Fataliputra and Pundravardnane ( in nortn Bengal). And we may 


pelieve that owing to the pat rondeaeds yemdaney of the Yadava 


emperors, this tendency must have continued, rather increased, 


in Singnana's time. It is true, of course, as observed by 


alveruni, that it wae regarded sinful for a Brahmin of Gujarat 
wp yeas the Indus or the Chambal and enér tne territory evene 
them + but the above discussion makes it clear that tne /Saciiiti 
afforded to the Brahmins in tne kinzdom of Devagiri in our age 


must not have failed to induce a large number of tnem to 


domicile in the land, irrespective of tne ban laid down by @ 


certain set of the orthodox people. Thus we may conclude by 


saying tnat this migration could not be altogether stopped in 
spite of the prohibition as observed by Alberuni. Here we have: 
to admit, however, tnat in the absence of any definite data, 


it is difficult to know to what extent tne spirit of migration 
prevailed in our age. 


Because of their hign social status, the Branmins of our 


pees (- Kauwe 
age, like those of earlier tims, 4 aes-_Jare enjoyed several 


kinds of privileges, such as exemption from capital punishment 


and from taxation. this is in accordance with the injunction 


of tne Dnarmasastra titeieuuse and of alberuni wno noticed 
that in case a Branmin happened to murder a-perder a person of 
nis own caste, the murderer's property was confiscated and he 
was banisned from the country, fa Buch murderers belonging 


to other castes wore to be puniBhed. But as we have seen above, 
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12. Vor exemple, the Banél inscription was composed by a 
Magar Brahmin. It is dated &. 1144 expired. See p. 155 above. 
13. R.K., Pe S11. 14. Sachau, Il, Ppp. 134-5 
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15. Cf. Vasistha-dmriti, ivanyatra bratmanat" 
16. Sachau, II. p. 149. 
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while commenting on tne views of Vasistna and a reference to 
the seme ty Hemadri in nis vrelakneeta” tenis was by no means 
applicable te all tne mmbers of tne ar de uriginally 
such privileges must have been atteeane those of the 
Brahmins who were reciting tne Vedas and wno led their lives 
strictly im ponieoae <: A ime the rules and regulations laid 
down by ths Pee le The statement# of the contemporary 
writers, that in no case a Brahtin is to’te killed and that 
hejis to be protected at any see Wine also be interpreted 
with reference to such Branmins alone. 

Ths above discussion naturally leads us to discuss the 
warious kinds of professions that a member of the Brahmin 
community followed in our age. It is oprious from most of the 
records of our time that he received daiions wakck enabled 
nim to perfom his daily duties. The daily routine of a Brah- 
min householder was to pxmx@ens perform the Smarta sacrifice, 


to observe otner kinds of religious duties, tog foster educat- 
ion, to give charity as to accept it, and the re For all 
this, and for. his maintenance, ne received donations, a8 seen 
above. 

(21) 

We have noticed above that land constituted the most 
impergant of all the gifts and our Brahmin denees received 
pieces of land in charity. Did they cultivate them themselves? 
This in henetten fnvolving some contreversy. Barlier writers 
Like hianu and others nownere speak of agriculture as a profess- 
ion to be followed by @ Brahmin; however, in our age tne con- 
ditions nad changed. At that timethe tne Brahmins followed 
tnis profession, a8 akkmax allowed by tne later Smriti write re 
like Brihaspati, Harita, Pardsara and Gautama, and their views 
we may discuss nere. Gautama, still fellowing tne earlier 
writers, Says that agriculture by a Brahmin ie an apaddhame > 
he allows # Brahrin to follow this only in case fof a skctfkanksy 


ea i.e. when he is not able to pick up the Brahma- 
22 


yritti. Perasara, however, lays dow a ban, Saying that & 


waasree coe: 
eecerzrevecowssace2asecewoereee=~-" Tees es= SSS. wceeeceraoeaarere 


17. on $11,above. ; 
18. mate ef. Brihaspati, verses 56-7 and Harita, I, 23-4e. 


19. B.g., tne Prabandhakosa says “Dvijatimarane gograhape ca 
dastran dharyam (p. 10). It is no dowdt not of the type of a 


Smriti, but it shows the current practice of the age. (> Te) | 
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Branz in secon’ bs ignoble if us doeg tne business nimeels ; 
May However, engage sone agent to Garry ond the pusins 22) it is 
true that ut another place tne same writeebbserves that a - -- 
Branitin Snould perform ine paicanansyaj a fasw wito the crop wnich | 
he himself nas produced in a field plougnby winnie: but this is; 
in connection witn pertorming @ Sacrifice and therefore of no 


concern in tne present context. 


Tr i j 
us the iater writers agree in saying tnat the Brahmins 
can cultivate land 
{seh through sone other agents and ecmetimes even 
personaliy, and tiat thie wae actumily tue case in our period 
is ah i i 1 
own by our epizraphical cecords, by tneiz stutements like 
Ars ya at * eA, my 
#raSeven karsayatan va”, and the like. 
Trade, which too tne earlicr writers pemitted tu nenbers 
a 27 
ox tne Branmin conwuntty/ wuen only in ditriculty, as quite a 
normeul profession for w Braamin of ourperiod. Tnis we know from 


a siedieaciace gpg record which mentions merchants of the 
Braniin caste/carrying on dealings in norscs, elepnunts and 


pesrls, and another as transacting business in yocds from oe 
(28 


eust to tne west and Crom tne soutn to the nortan and vice vewac: 


yice Vemad 
Here itmay be observed that Gautama permitted trade to Branwines 
only if tney carried on the business tarougn an ey as in tne 
case of agriculture. It is, nowever, not known how far this 
injunction of @ Gautama was observed in our period. 

as in earl ier re of tne Brannin community 
of our period. also neld the posts of civil and udainistrabive 
officers, most of tnese posts being hereditary, «8 we saw wnile 


deulingwita tue administrative system of tno Yadave rulers. Tne 
nave 
warlike age muat mux naturally /requisitigoned tac yarvices of 


persons like dholeshvara, his son Ramu, urusnottuna, Changadeva 
and otaers who were ali eer and who were military leaders, 


Thera Wt 
and we nav@also seen that @ number? of Sraamin ministers undes 
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20, Cf. the statement of tne penal ea record "Svadhyaya- 
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21. Un pe 281. 2. Vii.’ 
23. II, 2. also see Parasara, II, 3. vy Hn, 
25. Uther views will be found quoted in Smriti (niece, 
Achara Kanda _, PR. 454. Also see Gautama's Dnammasutra, X, 5-6. 
26. Tne Sahgainer grant, line 87, noticed above. 
27. Vide Gautamasmriti, Vil. 28. &.C., V, Ak. 22. i 
29, tia Dhamasitra, tra, X, 5-6. 30. dee Magestnenes, pp.47f;. 
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tne Yadava kings. Thus the statement of Manu, wno allows 
Brahmins to use weapons only when in re appears to be 
modified in our age wnen a Brahmin was found even as taking 

part in thewar. It 18 of course true, as stated in the #Paithan 
grant of Ramachandra, that the Brahmin donees of the village 
mentioned there were not allowed to use wigs + but this ban 

is only with reference to the Brahmins who were given grants 

and not all tne members of the community in general. 

Alveruni at a Rimae ease States that every one wno takes 
to Some occupation which is not allowed to his caste, a8, ©.d. 
a Brahmin following trade and a Sudra following agriculture, 
commits a sin or crime which they consider 
only a little less tnan the crime of tneft. this ovservation 
of Alberuni, too, may be taken as having reference to tne 
Brahmins leading their lives strictly in accordance with tne 
rules and regulations of the Dnamasastras anf/ not all the 
mentheneatftieecanmskkysx% members of the cemmunity. 

In our records we have very little to throw light on 
the social and religious position of a Ksatriya during our 
period. However, tne remarks of the contemporary writers like 
Alveruni (c. 1020 A.D.), and the observations of the later 
Smriti writers and Hemadri, enable us to say something on this 
point. 

Yuan Chwang, 

‘unk? Gang, who wroge much before our period, observes tnat 
in his time, that is in the seventh century A.D.e, there were 
kings of all castes,/ five Keatriyas, three Bramins, two 
Vaisyas, and two Sudras. But in our period we notethat tne, 
Keatriyas were mainly tne ruling people, the Yadevas tnenselves 
were Keatriyas, aw we have seen while tracing their origin in 
chapter I, and 80 a number of the kings of the contemporary 
houses. Many. * Bal relatives were appointed on responsible 


posts, as seen above, and natugally all these people must have 


enjoyed a very hign social status and consequently a number of 


- 
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31. "Saat ren avis ativnizg ‘G@patkale asthite" and 
"pranasanit aye Brabmayo p adita, 
32. uetient above on p. 216 above. Cf. “Sastradikem capi na 
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A. Sacnau, II, p. 137. 33. On pe 255. 
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privileges which we may now proceed to consider. In this 
connection the statement of alberuni is noteworthy. At one 
place he records that a Ketriya guilty of theft was merely nain- 
ed in the right nand and left foot and not blinded also, in 
addition, like a Branmin. from this statement it has been rignt-. 
ly Conoluded tnat in actual practice the privileges of a K atriya 
were by no means less than those of a Brahmin of the time. This 
statement of Alberuni, however, appears to be in conflict with 
another of Whis to the effect that a Keatriya of the time? was 
free from capital piniteeet Comparing both the statements of 
the Muslim writer, we may conclude that his observation of a 
Keatriya being free from the Capital punishment must de referring 
not to all the members of the Community but only to the ruling 
chiefs and their relatives, 

In the lignt of the above statement it would be inte resting 
to Study some of the observations of the Chroniclers from Gujarat. 


The Prabandha-Chinta-Mani records the case of a king Govardnana 


of Chandadesha whe inflicted tne capital Punishment on his ewn 
son for ane a calf with his chariot wneel on thestreet through 
inadvertence. Such a story isalso told in the Puratana-Prabandha- 
Semgraha about king Yashovaman of Kalyanakatakapura whe punish- 
ed his ewn Son in theseme way and for a similar oy remarking 
that it was justice that he valued most rather than ae ‘But 
these areall anecdotes and are recorded simply by way of giving 
an idea for the strict regard for justice, and may not be based 
on true events. Besides, we may also nete here that whatever is 
said of Gujarat nere may not be necessarily true in the case of 
tne Deccan also. 

Now we proceed to consider the different professions - - - 
followed by a Keat riya in tne Deccan of our age. Our epigraphical 
material does not enlighten us much on this point» however, some 
observations may be made nere in the light of the later Smriti 
works. From the earliest times the duty of a Ksatriya nad been to 
pari education , to emerar eres = - give charities, as 
also to protect we ia tha th nelnct/eus, actually the case in our 
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vsriod “as been aeen above, while noticing that the members of 
this caste actually took part in the warfare and alev in the 
affairs of administration, It would however appear that the 
*Ksatriyas too of our age, like the Brahmins, must have taken ‘- 
professions which were originally not their own, This ds shown 
by some of the later Smriti writers like Gautama and Parasara, 


tue former aeinicaane 2"; bibl of the Kgatriya caste to cultivate 


40 
Ksatriya engazed in agriculture should worship Brahmins and Sa 


land through an agent, whereas ths latte observing that a 


srobably vy way of an exgiation, It has to be confessed here, 


however, that we have nu epigraghical evidence in support of 
tals iaterence, 

A few rewarks may be made Here aa toe the religious posi- 
tion of 4 Ksatriya of our period, We have seen that the cult of 
Vedic sacrifices had already gone out of vogue and the Yadava 
king Krishna's performing the same was nothing wore that a futile 
attempt to rejuvinate the Vedic lore. ‘Thus in our age,when the 
Vedic sacrifices had become unpopular, its place seems to have 
been taken by the rules and ritusls laid down in the Suritis, 
and we have epigraphical evidence in support of this statement, . 
Thus, to cite an example out of tue many, Bhillama III, while 

is found 4s 
issuiny the grunimentioned in his Kalas Budruk paganas/ GDESrAAE 
ing toe rules laid down by the writers of Dharmagastras; this 
stutement, along with the fact that the concludfing verses of 
our epigraphical records have been actually porrowed from the 
Suritis sauythe purcuas, conclusively proves that the Ksatriya 
of our period actually followed the pauranic religion. But in 
spite of this all, the members of aca still studied the 
Vedas, 48 we are inf informed py Alberuni who says that a --°- 
Kgatriya read the Vedas and learned the same but did not teach 
tonem. And from their religious observances, it appears that the 
Ksatriyas of our age were not much below the Brahmins in status, 
aa noticed by Sect 


39, Gautamasmyiti, X. 40, Par&sarasmpiti, II, 18. 
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actually appear towards the end of our records. ‘(P.T.0 
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[Some time about tne beginning of our period the Vafisyas had 


lost their position among the Traivarnikashna had lowered theme 
selves to the status of the Siaras, 


They were not allowed to 


recite the Vedas and wergfollowing the professions of the 

f— . . 

Sucras, viz. ake of the first two castes and tilling, as 
/ 9 

Alveruni inforizs us. The statements of the Dharmagastra iitaxat 

literature ana tre y i j 

, r (46) account of tre Muslim writers nee unaninous 

on this point, wWe nave, however, a few examples like those 


of 
Mallisetti, his son Bichiraya ana tie treasurer Sagaradatta to 
show that soue wembers of this community were on high posts in 


the government service of our time and that they were brave 


generals; but these are only exceptions and do not represent 


all the members of this caste. Most of the Vaisyas of mux the 


time were devotcd to Jainism, as seen above, and this appears 


to oe the reason why they were not foliowing tne military pro- 
fessiong which involved slaugiter and of which we aave rare 
vaatiples of tiie Vaisyas in our inscriptions. That a number of 
persons belonging to this community were following trade in 
Which tuey had acquired great fortunes is sufficiently shown 

by their rich endowments tu Jain temples in our period, And 

we may presume that some of the vaidyagynad gettied in the 
Deccan in our period and were following trade. 

In our records there is very little to throw light on 
the conditions of the $Uaras in our period. We nave seen above 
that there were two kinas of gUdras—-tue touchables and the un- 
touchables; these two classes probably corresponded to the 
Sacchuéra and AsacchUdra classes of tne later Suriti writers, 
according to whom tie former were entitied to perform Sraddha 
palsakare ana en This is also known from Somadeva, 4 
cOutemporary Jain weiter, who observes that internal and ex- 
ternal purity qualifies even a Stara seal ase guties cone 
nected with gods, Brahmins and ascetic lifs. We have n? epi- 
graphieal record to throw light on this point; however, we 


may take it for granted thai these $udvag used to perform 


(Gontinued from the last page):- 
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ScBoquas auu obluer seligious rites tarough tas medium of Brah- 
wing ana witu rauranic mantras, tue saying of prayers, tae 
recitation of toe Veuss and offering sacrifice to tm fire be- 
ing forbidden to them, as Alveruni teat a 

Our records are sileat as to the various kinds of the 
SUdras that existed in our period; however, for the sake of 
comparison, we may here cite tue case of Gujarat where we know 
of tue exédatence ot /aobier; @ garland waker, a dealer with 
betel leaves a potter and a buteher. The/ conditions of the 
dast two of taese kinas were worse, tug potter oeing forbidden 
to muse liquor juys ana the latter to daa abandon his profess- 
don wideseue ANd this aust oave begn alt cue to the Gigh 
influence of Jainisz in Gujarat. Conaitions in tae Yadava 
dominions, however, appear to have been different, We have 
seen above thet in cur period teerc sprang up sone reformist 
Rovements, the most prominent of all of them being the creed 
of tue Mahanubhavas, which extenced admission even to the 
SUdras and tne untouchables anu gave them wli privileges 48 to 
the other castes, And it appears that on account of such gri 
privileges being given to them, 4 sarge uubber cf them must 
have beccue toe followers of this sect, there being, mowever, 
no Gpigraphicad recora to support thie siatenent, Thus, ours 
@ppears to be an age when the growing intolerance on tHe parts 

of lus Suaras brought avout a cosase in religivus ane goutee 
affairs améng the pevgle. 

To take a general resume of ‘he features of the caste 
system as it existed in our period, we find the cunventional 
four castes then continuing, witn a aunber of sub-divisions 
among wen, tue Ksatriya being not wuca Rey Obp SSSR 
ulatus,aad the Vaidya alzost eyuai in position wita tay Sudra. 
Tuis wade iater-cuate dining less posaivl?, and taia ia Waa 
Alveruns wWeans whieh he gays EL grouy was dot allowed to 
comprise two men of different castes, At anotner paacs Le 
states tast kings aelped taeir suojscle to yrsserve snc REET 


bo 
mixture and ack Unfortunately we have no particular 
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case from the Deccan of our period to illustrate this statemant,; 
but it can be done from the chronicles of Gujarat. The Kirti- 
kaumudi, for example, represents Vastupala, the minister of 
Arnoraja and governor of Cambay, as having constructed plat- 
forns to stop the a of all the castes in 
shops where whey of curd was sold. And the samp was very pro- 
bably the case in tae Bémbay B& Karnatak also where a large 
number of people from Gujarat nad settled in the 12th century 
A.D., as seen above, To what extent this was actually in 

uw he feccasm 
practice is not known; for the reformist movements that gave 
rise to a number of schools had its strong influence on the 
problem of the caste system, and we have seen how these move- 
ments admitted members of all castés, even the untouchables, 
spreading a sort of awakening amongst then all, It is likely 
that as a result of this novement, tae breaking of caste rules 
and regulations was also current during our period, This is 
how tne Sgudras posed tnenselves as Ksatriyas ana we find long 
genealogies tracing tneir origin to tae Sun or tie Moon or the 
Fire, as we have noticea in chapter I, above. 

We now proceed to consider tne famiiy systen of our 
yerioa, Joint family was tne order of the Guy; however, we 
find a few cases by way of exceptions. In tae Bendigeri grant 
of tae Yadava king Krishna, issued in 1249 A,D., tuere are 
eight cases of brothers and two of sons being given separate 
shares from tneir brothers and fathers respectively; and tic 
Faitnan grant of Ramachandra, issued in 1271 A.D. shows tae 
casc of a father living separately from bis six sons, and four 
cases of brotmers woo were no longer foilowliug tue joint family 
system, From tnese cases it way be saown that cases af see 
yion ne rare as is sometines supposed; mowever, it may 

Ray user, BF | ah 
be ovserved here, that we have no data ‘to determine tne percent- 
age of such cases which might have been rare and thus can be 


taken as exceptions. 
Our records supply us with a few legal points in con- 


nection with inheritance, An epigraph from Davanzere in Mysore 


Kccicmsadcascackioeacncccuecaumsanca sees cle aacsiss eee sr 
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S226 
issued by tue Yadava king Ramaqhandra in 1275 A.D., shows that 
the king gave to all Brahmihs, for the tank of tne place, tm the 
property of those a without heirs in tne willage of tug: 


tneir first settlement, Thie goes to show that the king did 


not confiscate the prozerty of those who diedwithout heirs. An 

inscription of Vira Narasimhadeva, which was issued in 1265 A.D 
e 

and which shows that conditions were similar in the Hoyasala 


kingdom also, is noteworthy in this respeet. It says that the 


property of those who die without children shall go to elder 


brother, younger brotier, son-in-law, father-in-law, father's 


: (55) 

younger brother, fatner's elder brother, or their children. 
actual 

This record reveals the atmak oraer of succession in Mysore in 


our period, and while making these remarks, we may. consider 
that the case may not have differed in the Yadava dominions. 
Besides this, it may also be noted here that under the kings 

of this house the widow inherited her husband's property and 
tue daughters were heirs on the failure of sons; this is known 
seuaxftemx fromé some records which are of course outside fram 
of ounprovince but which belong to the same period ae ans from 
the Bieeos: showing thereby that conditions were almost the 


same throughout tne reggion, 


As already noted by Dr, Altekar/ APIA psa OER, 
in the Rastrakuta period 
the Hindu dress/néed not require much tailoring and usually =aR 


consisted of two unstiched cloths, one worn aaa the 
present dhoti and the other used as an upper garment, This 


fashion appears to have continued not only during our period 
put also for some years thereafter, as we know from ube MEAN 


ings of Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta, travellers of the 15th and 
(58 ) ‘ } his 
14th centuries respectively. Alberuni tells us that in 


es 
time, i.e. in the 1ith century A.D., men used to wear articl 
‘ armeri den seal rings 
of female dress, e.g. earerings, arm rings, gol (So 


on tue ring finger as well a6 on the toes of the feet. The 


"34. BGs, X a_i ig III, Tn. 21. 
54. B,C., XI, Dg. 70. 55. Ib 1 7 
36. As Shown in the Position of Women etc., Pp. 309; also see 


Res aes 348 58, As noted in ib., p348. 
o Rebes ° e 


59. I, p. 181. 
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remnants of this custom w.: 
} were common in many 
parts of our count 
ry 


up to the last century ; 
y and are seen éven to day 
- in some remote 


villa: . < ve y 
ge5; and we may take Alberuni's account aa based on f 
acts, 


Sone Spor ts ana amusements of our erlo ma, also b mene 


tioned here We are t 
° ¢ told that in Guja 
- ujarat pegeon-race and cock- 


fignating w 
¥ % were common in our pefiod; and such entertainments may 


have be é i 
en prevalent in the Deccan also, where a darge number of 


merchants from Gujarat had settled in our period, Besides these 
e i) 


others were a 
ery @ playing of chess and backgarmon, as Alberuni informs 


uS. a.) 
Gambling, too, may have been prevalent in some parts, 4s 


we note from the Paithan grant of Ramachandra that it was not 


allowed i 3 
Ww in the donated villages, Singing, music and dancing were 


the forn 
ris of general recreation among women, Even queens took 


es asiciiabe. a8 we know from an epigraphical record which men- 
tions tue queen of Ballala II as expert in these ee “nd due 
stances may be multiplied to show that this was toe case through- 
out the Deccan, There are cases to snow toat laaies in cultured 
families cultivated music and dancing since very early times; 
re ee not open as a career to them. Before a limited 
number, however, they could make a display of their efficienty. 
Some festivals of religious type like Chaitraka and 
kuvitraka are already dealt wits in chapter IX where religious 
ceremonies in connection with them are mentioned, Besides these, 
some peculiar kinds of ordeals and forms of self sacrifice were 
current at least in some parts of the Deccan of our period, An 
instance of self-sacrifice py ‘hookeswinging is nentioned in an 
inscription fron Mysore, belonging to tne first quarter of the 
13tn century A,D., according to wnicno a Suara woman was 8Us- 
pended by a hook passed through the sinews of tne back and 
swung round and esta Another type of commiting suicide is 
noted by Ibn Khurdadba who tells us that persons who had grown 
very old and weak very often used to commit suicide in holy 


places, either by drowning or burning themselves on suspicious 


61, I, pp. 182-35, 62, B,C., V, Cn, 254 (1184 A.D. 
63. Ibid., XI, Mk, 12; ibid., introd., p. 20; ibia, Jbduche. 
64, Tlliot, q, be lo. —— ene VII /p.24. 


34, 
a Karnatak record which contains a singular memorial of devot~ 
ion in which a man named Nenapaladeva presented to the god the 


chain of ta2 cradle in which he carried hig son, 2nd with his 


ner in conjugal yi ge entered the fire on the 
65 ; 
field of battle ana gained Svarga, 


wife, toget 
That ordeals and some other 
kinas of self-sacrifice were common in Guetat 3p our perfiod 
is known from an @pigraphical record from that province which 
telis us that tne ministers Vastupala and Tejahpala were oblig- 

ea to undergo the ordeal of ghatasarpa in order to prove them- 
selves innocent of besa ne, In the absence of any data we 

are not in a position to determine’ to what extent this cus topim 
prevailed in the Deccan of our period, 

Now we proceed to datermine the position of women in tne 
society of our time, and the most important of all the problems. 
related to it is tnat of marriage, Girls were generally married 
at tue ere-puberty age; and what id noteworthy in this respect 
is tne custom of marrying a maternal uncle's daughter, so - - - 
conmwon in the Deccan tuat it does not require any evidence, The 
wogern custom of re-naning a girl after marrfiage was common in 
our period too; thus, Hanmi, the es of Bhillama III, was re- 

Avvabacleur 
named as AWW@LAR6VI, as we have seen above, in chapter II, 

In our yeriod the field of choice for murriafe seers to 
nave becone more limited than before. On tunis point we may con- 
cider a statement of Henadri snich i¢ as follows; "a person 
following any particular Vedic Sakia nay ontor into ailiance 
with any guise person of the sarc country following another 
Veaic dence Here Hum@ari goes so far as to allow an alliance 
by warrluge wita one following anotha Vedic Sana, but not with 
one of a aifierent bie It appears, therefore, thut even 
us late aa towards tne close of the 13ta century A.D, when 
Hemiar& wrote, alliance by uarriage azony persongof separate 
provinces were not approved vy the society. 


It was almost towards the beginning of our period that 


inter-caste marriages begun to go out of fashion, As we know 


ee ee 


65, B.C,,. Vit, Sk. 141, BBs Tedey Vr Bs 190, 
5%. Dr. Kane; list. of Dharmasastra, I, p. 381. 


08, Cf, "Sanfinadesavasinapeyas 
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(69) 
from epigraphical aud other sources, before our period such 
aarrféiages were in vogue; but in our period we do not find a 
single instance of this type. It is true that Chakradhara, the 
o 


founder of the Maranubhava sect is suid to have married a 
Kgatriya jaetee. while he nimself was @ Brahman; but this sige 
has to be treated as exceptional, being allowed according to his 
ereed. It is possible that a number of the marriages of this 
type might have been effected after the rise of the Muhanubhavas, 
but tagy do not represent tae curcent practice of the age. At 
one Beane Alberuni remarks that ti: Braawins of his days did not 
murry 4 girl of tus lower caste; tois snows taut interecaste 
Harrlages were srowing more and more unpopular towards the begine- 
ning of our period, At another plice the same traveller says 
that in his time the Brahmins sad dia not avaal taemselves of 
tis liberty of marrying freely witi the girls of different castes 
and were invariably marrying women of their own ere This 
tends to show that ours was a period of transition in this respect 
Widow remarriage disapeared completely from the society 
from about 1100 A.D., thouzh it continued ia sowe forn among the 
lower classes of people, According to Devanabhatta (c, 1150 A.D.), 
even child widows were prohibiteva from remarrying, and it is 
stated in this concern that tue text sanctioging remarriage in 
suck cases nad no application to tagpresent eee It is possible 
that tw aue to tre influence of tue creea of the Maaanubhavas a 
number of persons mignt nave married widows; however, in the 
absence of any definite data itis notpossible to cay to what ex- 
tent tais problem wight have been working in the society of our 
pera period, 
It waa wito the disappearance of the custom of widow - - - 


wartiays that tonsure, which is more common in the south than in 


the nortn, cume int» vogue, Probably it was suggested as an alter- 


native for the custom of widow marriage, us we know from some of 


SeSe 


tae later Smritis, e.g, that of Vedavyasa, which go to recommend 


that if a widow does not become a sati, she should tonsure her 


- 
see aces weo awe me meneame ween eee en ee wassaen owes e eee ees eerresreeren 


, 69, Altekar; Position of Women etc., pp. 89-90. 
70. Sacunau, II, pee 155-6, 


71. Smriti-Chandrika, Sasbakara-Kanga, p.c2l 
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(72) 
ner head. This change of attitude ean be ascribed to the 


beginning of our period, since it was at this time that the 
custom of wigow renarriage was caring Morar oe eee t 
tn his 


couneétion we are aiso to note tmp that Alberuni nowhere refer 
to we tonsure of widows ana tne Knarepatan grant of the Shila- 
hara prince Rattaraja, issued in 1095 A.D., states that ne was 
a Oe of the hairs of ti widows of his enemie@ growing 
long. This no doubt goes to show that tonstre must not have 
come into vogue till this time, out soon after this, as shown 


by the account given above. And consi dewing all toese gyidaug 


evidences, we may presume that it came into vogue some time 
about the miadle of our period, Thus, in tnis respeet too 

our period may be taken as one of traneition, 

Wires Be Bata Shout tnd custom of Sati which 
@ase-ets_a,pearunce fin our period, probably in consequence of 
the discontinuance of toe widow rewarriaze. Some of tue 

widows who found the ordeal of celibacy too trying, while 
otmers with overwhelming grief, preferred to ascend tue funeral 
pyres of their huebands. This custom cane to be fervently ree 
commended es by the later Puranas which were written or re- 
modelled some time in our 8 But in spite of tne Puranas 
advocating the sume, it did not become very common till tue 
end of our period, in the sweuth, where it travelled, probably, 
along wita tne Gujatati emigrants after Singcana's conquest 

of tae province of Gujarat. Thus, among the Karnatak in- 


e€ 
seriptions published in tue Epigraphia Parmatica, tnere are 


only 11 cases of Satis during tue period 1000-1400 A.D., but 
(75) 
41 auring the period 1400-1600 A.D. Thus tne custom of Sati 


made its appearance in the Deccan in our period, but becare 
common towards its end; and our period may be taken as one of 


transition in this respect too.. 
In connectionf with the custo of Sati, a few interest- 


ing remarks may be made from the material at our disposal. 
72. I, 53. 7 _ P 
73. J.BeB.R,ASe, I, De 217. Cf. “Lambalakani kucakumbha- 
taopakany joapraonrag tfaharalatikani.....". 
74. E.sg. Padmapuranga, Patalaknanga, loz, 67ff. 
75. Tae Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation, p- 153. 


527. 
Tne Lilacharita, a work of the Mananubniva sect. recora 
5, 8a 


cuse, showing now 4t times some force too was exercised and 
\ 
Y 


how widows were compelled to burn themselves on the funeral 
ra 


pyres of their dead husbands, And this case is very noteworthy 
‘ | 


since it speak ad 
Speaks of a queen of the Yadava Ramachanara, Kanal by 


nane, Sue we ‘ 
Sue was, 48 we are told in the work, unwilling to mount 


ae ; = 
ne funeral pyre of Ramachandra, when all others had done so 
, 


ana on 2cagi 
this occasion Shankaradeva, tne prince, insisted on 


ber acc j 2 
r ccompanyins her deceased husband. But Kamali remained 
firm ins i 
» following tue a of tne sect of which she was a 
76) 


Qisciple, and cursed Shankaradeva. It is likely that the 


Story may nave been coloured by tue author, but it doubtless 
goes to show tne way in which tae Sati custom was being 
advocated by tue end of our period, And among tue queens of 
Yadava house# this is the only instance we hear of. 

Here we may make a few wore remarks iat the measures 
of recreation of our period, It nas been remarked above that 
singing, music and dancing were some of tnese forms and we 
nave also seen that daneing girls were attacned to temples of 
tne time, for tne service of tne deity installed buat 
Wnatever be tue origin of tnis custom ana the precise time 
taereof, we find it very conmon auring our period, Tne kings 
of our period are found as taking pride in extending liberal 
patronage to daneing girls and concubines: for example, in 
his Sanigamner grant Bhillama II is so called, and, coming to 
the last part of our period, the Vadave Ramachandra is de- 
seribed in the Ramtek Parte | as entrusting tne 
government of his kingdom to one Raghava and spending his 
time in tne aamamiatian company of narlots. Looking to con- 
temporary records, we find me Shilahara prince Gandaraditya 
mesexiked represented in tne Kolnapur grant, issued by himn- 
self, as cupid for courtesans, and an unpublished Kadamba 


record of tue 12th century A.D. states that thepeople in the 


kingdom of fayakeshin III of Goa were always laughing and 


76, Lila No, 173. 77, Pp. “323 and 291 respeotiyl 
78, Noticed above on p. 217. ‘hy 
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beautiful and well-ornamented sigeneeeee. 


Here we may also pig 
note that conditions were almost the same in tk contemporary 


ara a. 
oe 
A ccording to another source, & 
courtesan was received in the harem of a king, her sti-einn:,’ 
of course, did not enjoy the same fortyine as the peinae. We 
also find, curiously enough, that young girls and maidens were 


urchased 
P ie and made presents in our period, in the Deccan, as 


in Gujarat. It is true that the courtesans were no allowed to 


enim Gee inlet ett as we are informed by tke Paithan 
grant of Ramachandra, as seen above; #6 is also true that 
Jainism which then prevailed widely in Gujarat must have - - 
opposed the merry-making with sae es but despite this all, 
the custom prevailed in our period among tle masses, lowering 
the moral tone of the society, as judged from the modern view- 
point, 

As regards spells, enchantments, superstitious beliefs 
and ordeals, they were as common in our period as they are toe- 
day in any of the remote villages, Above we have seen how 
ordeals were prevalent in our period; some more instances may 
be added herd. An inscription from Mysoré, dated in 1241 A.D., 
records ie settlement of a dispute by the ordeal of holdging 
the sacred fonds while another from the same Sat State and 
issued in 1275 A.D., shows how a dispute regarding the wunndart 
boundaries of a field was decided by an seaeenk That some ¢ 
customs of this type were also in vogue in tke neighbouring 
provinces is shown by a chronicle from Gujarat which records 
theease of a woman insulted by her husband who turned her out 
of his house. And we/are told that while going to her father's 


house, she used to consult astrologers and believe in super- 


stitions, during the course of her travel. We have some more 


79. For the Kolhapur grant, see D,M.1I.S., I, p. 59. For the 
Kadamba record, see the Kadambakula, P. 472. lines 25-4¢ 

80. P, 17, para I. Se 7" 

81, Life of Hemachandra, p. nes 9-ii, 

82, See Prabandhakoda, p. 15, verse 4. Also see Ind, Cult., 
III, p. 69. op. 4g St tos ee ad 

83. Noticed above. ; 2 am na de@yam..«-- : 

84. Nor we read in the Life of Memachandra \p. 41, verse 60), 
according to Jainism, Kumarapala was prohibited to keep court. 


esans,. 
85. E.C., VIII,ii, Sb. 38”. 86. Ibid., Md. 79. 
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instanees recording similar incidents, and from these/all, it 
appears that in Gujarat such things were common and possibly tk { 
same may have been the case in the Deccan of our period, | 

How the seiences of Astrology and Astronomy were developed: 
in our period will be seen later on, whe while deseribing the 
Educationsl conditions of the time; however, it may be remarked 
here that the latter of these sciences had a very strongh¢Ya@ hold 
over the popular mind, Beforcembarking on a new undertaking, 
the astronomer was consulted; and the same we find even in the 
case of princes before they set out for conquest. args Ane tenede 
were also noticed by Marco Polo, a 14th century traveller. This 
shows how deep-rooted were the feelings of the society of our 
period in connectian with astrology. 

To make @ general resume of the Social Condition of the 
Yadava period, we find that at that time the society in general 
was attaining the static form ¥ in which it has survived till the 
present day, In a number of problems, e.g. thése ¢f connected 
with Suaticayaten, marriage, tonstre of widowsand the custom of 
SatT, the period under review was a period gf of transition, and 
there arose, during this period, a number of movements which 
fully revolutionised the society. It must be observed here, how- 
ever, that all the forms dealt with in this section were not pre- 
valent in all the parts of tne Deccan: some of the customs - - - 
differed with different castes and different localities; but they 
are all given here only to enable the reader to £mxxhaxe form a 
general pieture of the situation as a whole. 


acene 
eenwaenwoesacrreo 
eae cee ee eww eeeseacaec ana mwawaawaaasan wseanwenoacaeecaan 


87. For all these, see P.C.M., p, 118, line 57; PeP.S., p. 28, 
lines 17-8, her nak 
88. II, p. 365; also ef. here the instances given in resp 
in R.K., p. 351. 
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(B) Education 


© 
The arrangement made for imparting primary edueation in 
our period is altogether unknown. Our epigraphical records, the 
later Smritis and the Puranas and the account of foreign travell- 
ers do not throw oe the mam point. The theory of the 
compulsory edueation as a duty of the state is a modern one; in 
old times, however, it was the duty of the parents and the - - - 
guardians themselves to make such arrangements for the edueation 
of their childrem as would help them to settle in life. And 
though there is nothing in our sources in this respect, it may 
be presumed that some of the children received their primary 
education, which consisted of the knowiedzs sf the three R's, 
from their parents or guardians at home, or from some other 
relatives or neighbours, while others went to schools started 
by some private individuals who received their fees annually at 
the time of the harvest, in the form of kind, and often on - - - 
festivals like Divali and Dashahara and on the occasion of the 
thread or marriage ceremonies in the house of his pupils. The 
religious teacher too, many times, looked after the education of 
the children of a family. This was all a sort of private arrange 
ment, wore or less of the type prevailing in the most remote 
villages of the present day. . 
If we have no evidence about the existence and nature of 
the arrangements for the primary education during our period, 
we have ample material to throw light on those for higher educat- 
ion. Higher education in our period meant the education of 
Sanskrit, which included in tl curriculum different ranches 
of knowledge, like Veda, grammar, logic, astrology and astronomy, 
literature, Smritis and Puranas. While mentioning the edueationg 
al s aeanaail of the ministers and other officers of our 
period, we have seen that most of them were learned and possess=- 
ed knowledge of these branches; and we have also seen that there 
used to be court Pandits under the later Yadava kings, Naturall: 
therefore, education in these branches must have developed in 


AOE POT t 
|. Pages 237-'§ abu. 
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The relative position of the ahexexnmentianed subjects 


studied in our age gives us an idea of the mB people's bend of 
mind, 


Brahmins themselves, who were professional priests, Those who 


The study of the Vedas must have been restricted to the | 
{ 
( 
intended to enterr government service » or those who followed } 


agriculture or trade, would no thave carec for the Vedic mantras . 


' ploughs and 
and their accents as for their own/weighing balance, Nor is it 


fair to presume that the members of the Kgatriya caste, who 
were more accustomed to take part in warfare, would have spent 
& major portion of their age for the study of the Vedas. Vedic 


sacrifices too had gone out of vogue in our period, and the 


more itwas so, the less was the enthusiasm among the Brahmins 
heir 


t 
to know the details of these rituals, Considering all these 


points, wey may not we far beyond the mark in holding that the 
zeal for Vedic studies must have lessened in general in our age. 
The most widely studied branches of Sanskrit appear to 
be astrology, astronomy, the Smritis and the Puranas. We have 
seen in Gn itee seaelen of this chapter that astrology many 
remarkable hold on the popular mind of the age, and the, may be 
presumed in the case of astronomy, which was an allied subject. 
Below we shall also see, grants were given to help their study 
and also that there were special instutions for Ree esvenanys 
teaching of these subjects, Similarly, the study of /Smritis 


aws 
when we recall that the vigorous attempt to reduce the civil / 


= r age 
and the Puranas may be known to have been popular in ou . 


the 
and religious rites to a system continued in our period and 
ae ; rom 
Puranas, were receiving more and more attention as we know f 
her source and 
Hemadri's drawing on them more than on any wey 
also from grants made for fostering their study. 
to 
The next set of subjects studied in our period appears 
aya t seem to 
be Grammar, Philosophy and logic (Nyaya). These do no 


8 we 
have been studied so widely as those mentioned above, 4 


the i hing. 
know from the less number of gtants made for their teaching 
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Asvet the teaching of 
ee A.S.R., 1936-7, p. 109 where th hic. 
Gee mentioned along with Nyaya, Prabhakara, 4 


Veda and. Vedanta, 


SSL. 
public mind more, as they were more related to life; and eon- 
sequently the stydy of grammar may have reeeived less attention. | 
As for Fhilosophy, we have seen above that iifees fas ot the 
three aspects of the Hinduism of the middle age, the other two 
aspects being theological ana pen Thus, with their 4 
Givided attention, the people nay have studied this subject in 
less aumber, The thira subject mentioned in this Yeoks, i.e. 
yaya, was studied for attaining proficiency in discussion; a 


12ti century record from Karnatak mentions one Shripala as an 


emperor of Llogicians, able by the rules of the gf six Aenean 
4 


of logic to break down tle argument om any thptex topic. 

The arrangement for higher edueation in our period seems 
to have been made at thins places:- (1) In Mathas associated 
with temples endowed by the State or private charity; (2) in 
agrahara villages granted to Brahmin settlements, and (%) in 
special educational institutions conducted by private indy ual 
or village conmittees with the help of the public “et the ate. 
And we may give here a few instances in support of this state- 
ment, 

We have seen above, while describing the temples of our 
period, that they were centres not merely of religious devotion 
but also of educational activities. Thus, Kadlevad on the bank 
of the Bhimarathi was a great centre of religious and enhesttns 
al activities associated with the temple of Somanathadeva. 
Azain, an inscription of the tine of the Chtlukya emperor - - - 
Vikramaditya, dated in Saka 934 (1012 A.D.) reeords the donat- 
ion of a village for the maintenance of a temple where there 
was ® @Ollege with & free hostel attashed to it, sa op 
being imparted in Grammar, Yhilosophy and other subjects. ‘ 

The donees of our grants are often mentioned as close 
students of the Vedas; an instance may be cited by the mention 
of Singhana's general Bicha or Bichana who purchased land in 
the north of Somanatha (Daksina-Somandtha) forf the purpose of 


establishing gods and Brahmins there and which was known a8 


- 
<-sew ew ewe aeneo 
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Se 276ff, above. 

4. to. ii, Sb, 67 (54); for translation, see ibid., pe 28. 
5. RAK., pe 401. 6. A F) R., 1936-7, Pe 109. 

7, Zbid., 1929-30, p. 221. 
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In the settlements of the learned Brahmins there 
were some institutions which did not owe their origin to any 


outside agency but grew up of themselves. For example, we find 


the existence of a 12th century University in Mysore, where 
9 
Brahmins were made to settle. 


The special educational institutions, which represent 


the third type mentioned above, were founded by kings and also 


by private persons, The Vaghli stone inscription informs us 


that Govindaraja, a feudatory of the Yadava Seunacnandra II, 


founded a Sattra for ¢ fostering education and culture, and 


donated some fields to ae boundaries of which are recorded 
10) = 
in the text of the inscription. According to the Patna in- 


scription, issued in 5. 1128, Singhana's chief astrologer 


Changadeva, who was a great-grandson of the astronomer Bhaskara- 
charya, founded a college for the study of the Siddbanta- 
Shiromani and other books, and endowments were made to it by 
the two brothers Soideva and Hemadideva of the Nikumbha family, 
a ae allowed 
who were feudatories of the Yadava house. Soideva also 
08 manunfseturx 
the college to levy certain taxes from tradesmen and 
{ 
manufacturers and also assigned to it theincome from some 
villages. We have another example of such an institution: it 
was at Kalkeri, a village to tle south of Sindgi, where several 
i for 
guilds of commerce maintained zg it, provision being made (12) 
at al ; Al Vedanta. 
the teaching of Hyaya, Prabnakara, Rigveda, Puranas and eda 
iod 
These were someof the institutions founded in our per ) 
/ 
hers 
and instances may be multiplied to show that there were ot 
ied ad we may presume 
owing their foundation some time before; an 


scan in 
the existence of such institutions throughout the Decca 
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iar es S., VII, p. 167. In this connection also see Moraes: 
e e e iJ ce) e 
Kadambakula, pp. 299-3500, *Sattray cakara nripatir- 
10. Noticed above on p. 59. Cf. ent tani 5. verse ol. 
ahuvidvadisyair vidvavinodant nangade va 
cc The grant is noticed above on p. 152. Tee as wae 
 aifferent from his namesake who ian was vatoed ae 
Gowana III of the Nikumbha family and who - pes 075 oF 
such in another i at Pe bnes naekaraoharya' s date of 
oo oe A. VI pe e in 
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It is in our period tht Vernaculars began to develop, 
and, as we are to see in the following section of this chapters, 
a number of poets and authors composed their works in the 


popular language of the time, viz. Marathi, Consequently, the 


State and the society must have felt tle necessity of apxumming » 


spreading the knowledge of these works, and at least in the 


the teaching of Marathi/ 
northern part of the Yadava empire /must have receive due attent- 


ion, A vast number of Ksatriya, Vaidya and Sucre boys, who 


were then dewarred from studying the Vedas, may have studied 
nvr (hoa ofK@rd 


thie language, and demadri himself, who is known to be an in- 
ventor of the Modi script, may have helped its teaching. Our 


inscriptions hardly throw any light on the arrangements made 
this/ 
for the teaching of #me language, probably this was done by 


the village priest pf or some members of the families, However, 
we have instances to show that in the A contemporary Hoyasala 
kingdom tuere were some institutions teaching this language; 

in 1290 A.D. there existed an institution where provision was 


Cwacie 
maas mo toree vernaculars, viz. Canarese, Telugu and 
14 
Marathi, At Metungi, in Bijapur district, a College was found- 


ed in the same year, by Perumal, a Hoyasala minister,and we 
are told that Canarese and Marathi ee in this institut 
5 


rae : 

ion along with the Vedas and other seinear Thus, we find that 
given 

ours was an age when attention was also stixmtad to the teaching 


of Vernaculars, and this is towards the later part of our 


period, tnat ic to say, towards the closing years of the 13th 


a nen SA eee ae Fann SR taR ca vel pw RG be ee ae ee eS 
ow ww wwe we we we ee ee ee ee “ 


(Continued from tnelast page:- 


that he and his son Laksmidhara had a son at the age of 20 
cach, tmaxdaterifihaxsn the date & birth of Chafigadeve — 
pe $, 1076 or 1154 A.D., whereas Govana's minister hanga 
is deserived in a grant of S, 1075, a8 sean above, 
So - Bea . AYR ry 19, 
13. ies at lehet five oxampies of temple aediegen which 
were regularly organised and about which we get gE as 
detailed infirmation., They were 217 in th roa age So te} 
Salotai in Bijapur, in the 10th and 1ith centuries Ave; ee 
at Ennayiram in South Arcot district in the 11th century A.D.; 
(3) at TMrumukkudal in Chingleput district/ in the a 13th, 
century; (4) at Tiruvorriyur in Ohingleputdistrict in ne tee 
century A.D.; and (5) at Malkapuram in Guntur district nt 
sams century. Besides these, ve have instances of sg es 
similar temple colleges in the Deccan of our eae rE 
collecer were at Hebbal in Dharwar, at Bijapur, at Manago 
in Belgaum and st other places, showing that the whole county, 


was etudded #ith them (ZAmgatien im Anc, Ind, pp. ney 
P.T.0. 
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[The teachers were given a number of facilities; they generally 
_ dined in the charity-halls attached to the Mathas, and, as seen { 
above, were exemp}ted from paying texes. As for their XSRURBERS | 
remuneration, it my be observed here that it varied according 
to qualifications and circurstences, and also according to tle 
conditions prevailing in the locality; however, an instance 
showing? ‘general scale is afforded by a Hoyasala reeord of 1290 
A.D., which informs us that for thefupport of the masters who 
taught the Rigveda, Magara (7), Kannada, Men one Arya (Marathi) 


the remuneration was fixed as 6 gadyanas a year, Besides this, 


the team teachers also received gurudaksina from their pupils 
when the latter left tlaec institution, 


The students, as we have seen aboye, were given free 
algo 
food, and at times clothes aag-boslkety, Free houses (sattras) for 


the poor in general and students in particular are mentioned 


in several inscriptions of our period, There were no compulsory 


tees for them, but they were expected to offer the amfount of 
gurudaksina to tle teacher at the end pf of timeir course. These 


conditions were almost tle same throughout tle ancient and the 
medisevgal periods, and no details be mentioned here in this 
connection, 

This is all that we cam say about tle liberal education 
of our period, Ourinseriptions hardly throw any light on the 
professional and industrial education of thx tle time. Wo 
aystematic arrangement about this appears to heve been made in 
ovr period, and this sort of education, which was generally 
nereditary, was received by a son from his fatrer/ ar a near 
relative, 

What kind of arrangement for educating the princes and 
other memberef of tle royal families were made in our period 
is also unknown from any of the epigraphical records. We find 
almost all the prinees of the later Yadava house as helping 
their fathers in matters of administration and warfare; this 


itself was a sort of training tix they received. The family 


14, E,C., I, Tm. 2%. 15. Ibid. 
16. Ibid. / 
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(C) Literature 


While dealging with the political history of the house, 
we have been noticing that the Yadava princes were patrons of 
wen of letters. A number of poets and authors, therefore, must 
have flourished in our period, in the Veccan, who wrote on 4 
variety of subjects, viz, on poetry and rhetoric,astrology and 
astronomy, philosophy and religion, grammar and Dnarmasastra, 
and om music, medicine and training elephants, In this section 
we shall eonsider the main features of the literature of the 
age and also mention the principal poets and writers belonging 
to the same, with their contributions. And we shall first deal 
with works in Sanskrit and then consider those in other 
languages, viz, Marathi and Canarese, the first of which (i.e. 
Marathi, flourished immensely in our period. It may also be 
added here that our concern being mainly historical, 4n inquiry 
in respect to the dates and home provinces of the poets and 
authors will be hardly relevant to the point; nor is the sRrBnex 
treatment chronological. 


The mot voluminous work of period is the Chaturvargan 
chinta-mani of Memadri, who was the well-known minister under 


Mahadeva (1260-70 A.D.) and his nephew Ramachandra (g. 1270- 
1309 A.D.), It was composed in the reign of Mahadeva, as we 
know from the colophon at the end of each of the chapters of 
the work. It is mainly a compilation, based on the Smritis 

and the Puranas, and is the most imposing of all the Dharma- 


Nibandhas written in our period, It is in five parts: they 
are: (1) Vratakhanda, which contains an exposition of the 


religious fasts and observances, (2) Danakhanda, mentioning 

the several kinds of gifts of religious importance; (3) Tirtha- 
khanda, describing the various holy places; and (4) Moksakhanda 
in which the way to final deliverance is explained. The 


third and the fourth gpaxts of these parts are not so far 
published, We have also 4 fiyth pak calle) Parise sakhanda an eyfy/r Dix , 


Aeaking unk heclies 5 he wy shipped; Sxaktha Lr 5ig nS ehilhe ete - 
Though the work is mainly a @ compilation, it does not 


lack in originality of which we have several examples in the 
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course of the treatment followed by Hemadri. 


It is beyond our 
Scope to deal with the same here, however, 


it may be mentioned 
here that Hemadri' 


8 scholarship is particularly noticed when 
he attempts to make a reconciliation between the different 
discordant statements of his sources, 

Hemadré is known to have 


written a number of works be- 
sides the one mentioned above, 


The following works are 
) ‘ 
ascribed to him:- 


(1) Cha turvarga-chinta-mani, /Kilacnixnaye, (3) Kala- 
nirnaya-samksepa, (4) Tithi-nirnava, (5) Kaivalyadipika, a 
commentary on Bopadeva's Muktafala, (6) dyurveda-rasavana, a 
commentary on Vagbhatta's Astanga-hridaya, (7) Dana-vakyavali, 
(8 ) Parjanya-prayoga, (9) Pratistha, (10) Laksana-samucchaya, 
(11) Hemadri-nibandha, (12) Tristhalavidhi and (13) Arthakanda. 


Some of these works are not yet availablw, while we 
also note that the list is not exhaustive, since it does not 
include two of Hemadri's works which can be seen anywhere, viz, 
his commentary on Bopadeva's Harilila anon he Raghuvamsa. 
Whatever may have been the case, Hemadri is/known as a writer 
in the field of the writers of tle Nibandhas or digests and 
he continued the movement started {# in the later Chalukya 
period. 

In the realm of Philosophy the most notable work of 
our period is the Vedantakalpataru of Amalananda, a commentary 
on Vachaspati Mishra's Bhamati which itself is a commentary 
on Shankaracharya's Brahma-sutra-bhasya, written in the 
Rastrakuta period. Thus, between Shankara and ey 

xfiuuxtskedx, who, belonged 
axnumbexxefxtntiousphersxmurtxkays 
to the reign of the Yadava Krishna, a number of Philosophers 
appear to have flourished. In this connection it must be 
remembered aust Puananyis of that téme was much more than 
an exposition of tle text: it discussed the topic from all 
sides and the various points of view, and thus had a = 
déal of originality. And so is the case with the Vedanta- 
kalpatarm, which contains several examples of the writer's 


rofound scholarship. 


[. Awduig Uo fefyvechs ; Cala lopas Calatogonem - 
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One of the special features of the religion of our 
period was the Bhakti-movement spreading on a large seale, and 


@ number of works came to be written in this sphere, 


Worth 
are 
noting of all these/ax Bopadeva' 


s Muktaphala, a work expound- 
ing Vaishnava doctrines, and Marilila of the same author. The 


latter of these works contains an abstract of the Tuagavata. 


Bopadeva was the son of a rieian named Kesava and the ‘pupil 


of Bhanesa, Both his father and theteacher lived on the bank 


of the Varahi (modern Vardha), as we are told in the works, 


and thus ourauthor was a native of Berar, which was then iugin 


included in the Yadava empire. Bopadeva composed his works, 


as we are told/ by the author himself, at the request of 
Hemases, who too wrote a commentary on the Myktaphala. Some 
other works dealing with the Bhakti movement of our period 
will be notived below, while mentioning the Marathi literat- 
ure of the time, 

The contribution to grammar in our period appears to 
be very poor. The only work that has comedown to us is the 
Mugdhabodha, which was written by Bopadeva, the names of 
whose father and teacher are mentioned here the same as in 
the Muktaphala, noticed above, and on this account he may be 
identified with the author of that work. It may be presumed, 
though the reason thereof is unknown, that the study of 
grammar began to receive less attention from pefore our 
period, for the output on this subjeet is found to be poor 
in the Ragtrakuta period too, being confined to only two 
works, viz, Amoghavritti of Shakatayana and Kavirahasya of 
Halayudha, the latter of tneeh again, being a poem of the 
nature of tie Bhatti-kavya. 

It was under the patronage of the Yadava kings that 
the seiences of astrology and astronomy particularly - - ~ 
flourished; and we have seen above how these sciences had 
a strong hold over’ the popular mind. Bhaskaracharya, the 


"2, Of, *. wee "Bopadevena mantrillemadri tustave. “ 
Hemadri's commentary on Muktaphala is known as Kajyalya: 
Dipika. ~ 

3. See R.K., p. 408. 
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celebrated astronomer, belonged to our period, He was born in 


8. 1036 or 1104-5 A.D. and wrote his Siddhanta-shiromani and 
other works some time about the middle of the 12th eentury A.B 


From this tmxt&# time onwards the princes of our house appear 
to have patronised astronomy more and more; we learn that the 
son of Bhaskaracharya, Laksmidhara by name, was the court- 
Fandit of Jaitugi, and laksmidhara's son Chanigadeva, as seen 
in the preceding section, founded a college, in Singhana’s 
reign, for the study of the works of his grandfather. And 
when we recall that the main energy of the colleges of that 
time was the cultivation of Sanskrit also, it appears that a 
number of works may have been written on astronomy and astro- 
logy in our period, By way of an example we may cite the name 


the Bahal/ oe 
of Maheshvara, the composer of/XneRanax inscription of 1222- 


A.D., who was also the author of the Taghujstake=tika, and 


probably mxthm also of the Pratisthavidhidipaka. 
In the field of the Literature of the time we have @ 


the best/ ¥ tue 
number of inscriptions which ean be cited as/examples o 


classical style of writing and the reading of which affords 
immense pleasure. Most of them remind us of tle writings of 
the poets of the ancient times, and are almost full of the mam 
same egcellences and demerits as the latter have. When the 
poetry is not of thefirst order, as sometimes is the case, the 
reason is rather the lack of Pratibha a poetic aaa Tal 
that of Abhyasa or practice according to the approved model. 
This, however, is not the case with Hemadri}s Rahaprasastis 
which are sufficient to show that the work, though much less 
in quantity, is of a high quality, and as such,is of ject 
value with any of tle works of the ancient poets. The Sukti- 
muktavali, an anthology of select verses from Sanskrit poets, 
was gumpaxest compiled by Jahlana, son of Tekemi¢hars and 
commander of the troops of elephants under Heianna, And 


e been 
possibly some other?# works in ad Kavya style might hav 
los 


4, E.l., Ill, p. 112. 
5, See R.K., p. 407. 
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The contribution made to the field of Miterature on 


poetics in our period is indeed very poor. The 


Hemachandra 
kanthabharana of Bhoja, the Kayyanusssana of /Hqmashangxs and 7 


the Prataparudra-yasobhusana of the Kakatiya prince Pratapa- 


rudra, belong to ourperiod, but none of these is by a writer 
any of the/ 
patronised by/the Yadava princes. 


Although of great value 
from the point of the science of Rhetoric, they are mere com- 


pilations and bedides, show much deterioration, And Maharastra 


is found still more lacking in this respect. 


It is possible that in our period some books on 
technical sciences were written under the patronage of the 


Yadava princes, One such is the Sangitaratnakara, composed 


by’ Sarangadhara, the son of Singhana's Srikaranadhipa, Sodhala, 
and Singhana himself is reported to have written a commentary 
on this eoee: Another type of this work is the Ayurveda- 
rasayana, a commentary by Hemadri on a medical treatise by 
Vagbhata, as seen above. 

This is the contribution made to the various branches 
of the literature in our period. This is, as said above, in 
Sanskrit; and oy eer to consider the literary activities 
of our period which were directed towards the development of 
the Marathi literature, for which the last part of our period 
is of outstanding importance. 

The latter part of ourperiod id of outstanding import~- 
ance in the history of Marathi Language and Literature. It 
was @ period of the Literature of the masses, and, as such , was 
immensely influenced by the spirit of theage. As seen above, 
a number of max religious movements sprang up in our period, 
and with a view to propogating their doctrines, the religious 
teachers m& who were followers of these movements se lb 
to the popular language of the time, viz. Marathi. A Yasée 


number of books eame to be written in Marathi which was 


then the popular language of the whole of Maharastra, 88 it 


194-5, footnotes Yo. 
For details, eae E,E,D., pp. : 
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religious movements of our period was the creed of the Mahanu- 
bh&vas, the followers of which made all possible efforts to 
popularise its gospel among the masses. The best way of doing ; 
this being through the vehicle of literature, a number of writer4 
came forward with their contributions to this field, most of - | 
them in the vernacular of the province, viz. Marathi, in which 
they had been preaching. A list of these works, of those pub- 
lished, is given on page 303 above. It may be noted here, in 
short, that most of these works are also full of literary merit, 
viz. baauty of imagination, lucidity of thoughts, simplicity of 
diction and fanciful appreciation of nature. Notgavle among - 
these works are; (1) descriptive work like Raghopadhyaya's 
Sahy@dri-varnang and Maheshwara's Riddhaplra-Varnana, xe (2) 
literary books like Narendra's Kulgaini-Svayamvara and Bhaskar? 8 
Shishupalavadha, (3) Philosophical works of Pandit Vishvanatha 
and Murarinalla who wrote commentaries on the Gita. Thee con- 
tribution to llarathi literature is indeed considerable, most of 
their works being still unknown are unedited. Seven of these 
books are considered to be the most important and are popularly 
knowm as Sati-granthg. It may be noted here, however, that tes¢ 
works ate important not only from a sectarian point of view, but 
alee from that of the history of the language, and are particular 
ly of interest for a philologist since, besides using tadbhave_ 
and deshi words, they also borrow words from other languages, 
eeg. from Telugu and Canarese. A number of these works “ii - 
important for the study of science like music and architectory. 

Besides this sectarian litrature, some other works - 
came to be written in Marathi in our period. These works were | 
composed with a view to interest all kinds of people, and the, ma! 
currents of the literature of that time were as follows:- 
(1) Stories and aynacdotes for young children,e.g. the Pancha- 
tantra, (2) Songs for women,e.g. Someshvara's lyrics, (3) Mytho- 
logical stories for Vaidyas, Stdras and females, ¢.g- Rasala's 


RamByana, (4) Biographies of great persons and saints, e.g. Lila 


charita, a, and (5) Philisophical literature like 
eta si 55 40.) Hulcundraja is also 


Mieba toip Seg han / 
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reported to be the author of soins other works; they are parang- 
prita, Pavana-Vilaya, !Glastambha, Pahehikarana etc. The author- 
ship of some of these works 1s disputed, but they all no doubt 
belong to our period, as shown by their language. 

Supreme among all the figures of the thirteenth centuary 
was Jnaneshvara, so well known not only in Maharastra but also mith 
other parts of the country. Ho wrote his commentary on the Gita, 
ae caer and explainsdin 1t the reason of his resorting to this 


language. The work is in 18 chapters and 9000 Ovis, the well-known 


meter of the time. ‘The work is of considerable literary merit and 


of much popularity not only in the Daccan but in some other parts 


of the country. It deals mostly with religion and philosophy, and 


is of a 


Bidtng interest for the study of language ond literature, 


and is thus a contfibution of permanent value. It was completed 


in $.1212 or 1990 A.D. 

Besides his commentary on the Gita. Jffaneshvara also 
wrote some other wokks which ara Auritanuyhava, Bhakta taba and 
Svatmanubhava. tie is also crecitec with the authorship of some 
other works, but this point still Gisputed. He had two brothers 
and one sister, who were all saints anc ther& works too are well- 
known xokkkam to-day. Of these works hivpiqinatha! 2 Haripatha, 
Sopanadeva's Pefchikarang and Maripath and the Abhafighs of Mukta- 
bai have come down to us. 

Giigneshvara hed a number of contemporaries who were all 
saints and some, whose lyrics are sung in the Daccan even to-day. 
The abhaheas of Cholha Mela (sweepers), Vis&é “hechara and Namdeva 
(tailor), Joga (Oll-man), Gora (potter) and Nerahara (gold-smith) 
-yre well-imown. Other saint poets of the time were Rasala and 
Kurmada3sae The writings of all thase are not yet fully available, 
but from what we have to-day, 4% may ba ohsarved that the shixkmunt. 
thirteenth centuary Was indead notpable for the development of 
the arathi literature. We uay also hold that many of these had 
gone royal support without which much less would have been done 


(continued. fron_the_last.paggd+.-------- ecisaras ties ‘cinta ileal 
2 see Joshi;Marathi Bhashe Ghatenas P. 58. 
3 Shave: opecite, pp. sab 
4 see Ghs. 6,10 & 13. 
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in the field. And we have seen that the Yadava princes were 


patrons of men pxf of letters. Kamachandra, the last prince o: 


this house, gave much support to the Mahanubhava sect; and 


Narenara, the author of the Ruknini-svayamvara, was his court- 
poet. His Chief ifinister, Hemadri, whose voluminous writings 
have com down to us, a}so made vigorous w&fats* efforts for the 


cevelopment of itarathi language and literature. None of Hemadri's 


writings in ldarathi, excepting his use of Marathi words in his 
SS caomknt- 


,pcommentary on the Raghuvamsa, is forthcoming; but it cannot be 


~ denied that by virtue of his great B political influence, he could 


ee 


the invention of the Modi 


corimand respect and encourage poets and authors who wrote in 
this language. 


Anothsr characteristic ef—the language of our period was 


1i script, by Hemadri. From the time of 


the extension of the Yadava dominions, the government had to 
correspond to a great extent, and being at the helm of affairs, 


Hemadri must have found out the easiest and shortest way of doing 
the same. His bringing the Modi 


script from Ceylon is mny only 
a tale, and is so far not supported by any evidence. 


Here it would be interesting to note that the idarathi 


language existed sometime c. 1000 A.D. This is shown by some 


epigraphic records of the time. Some of these records, though in 


fact, 
Sanskrit, have some lines in the end in “arathi, which/tends to 
show that it was the spoken language of the masses of that time. 
These records are as follows, im chronologigal order:- 


(1) Ihe ak ai pillar inscription of Changadeva, of S. 1079 
cr 1187 A.D 


(2) The Parel stone ins cription of Aparaditya, of Ss. 1109, or 
1187 A.I. 
(3) Changadeva's Patna inscription of 1206 A.D. (notived above). 
(4) Ramachandra's Thana inscription of g. 1196 or 1274 A.D. 
(notived above). 
(5) Pandharpur composite stone inscription. Im it we read the 
names of Hemgdri and Ramachandra, with auke 1195 S. as the date= 
5) 
1273 A.Lb. 
‘This list goes to shpw that the ldarathi language was the 
language of the masses in our period, in the MahaArastra, and we 
may sunmarise with the remark that éven from the literary point 


of view the later part of the Yadava empire was of immense in- 
en 
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iterast as it provides the necessary 1 
i 
y L nk in the continuous 


history of the Marathi language and literature. 


Canarese Literature 


Let us now take a survey of the Canarese Literature of 
our period, The southern part of tle Yadava Empire extended 
over the districts of Bombay Carnatak and parte of.. the modern 
State of Mysore (around the districts of Shimoga-and. Chitaldroog) 
where the spoken language was Canarese, and we find this language 
making much progress in this region, in our period, ‘The Canares¢ 
literature or the time is mostly connegted with the contemporary 
religious systems, Thus, until the middle or the twelfth century 
AeD.e, when Jainiem was powerful in these parts, the Canarese 
literature is exclusively Jaina, which continued to be the cast 
€ven long after. During this period a large number of writers 
flourished, the most noteworthy among them being Bratmashiva 
(ce. 1125 A.D.) and Vritta-vilasa (9. 1160 A,B.) who defended the 
Jain position in their works entitled DTharma—parikshe and 
Samaya-pariksha respectively, another writer of this period is 
Karnaparya (g. 1140 A,D,) who wrote, among other works, a histor) 
of the 22 Tirthahkaras, Of this period we also have. a number of 
‘ poets, many or them being Jains and all being patronised ty the 
Hoyasalas. Some other types of works, too, were written in this 
Period, those worth me ioning among them being the Kavyalokene 
and Karnatake-bhase-bhusana by Wigavarman (9. 1120 Ae De)» a [tax 
book on the diseases of cattle ty Kirtivarman (g, 1125 A.D.) and 
@ Patchatantra in Champg (g. 1145 A.D.), basing it professedly; a 
Gupadhya,-whom he speaks of as a poet of the court of S@livahane 
From about the middle of the twelfth century A.D. we 
find the subject matter of the Canarese literature taking an- 
other form, In consequence of the rise of the Liigayatas and 
Basava'’s reviving the Lingayata religion, in about 1160 ADe» r 
there was a great outburst of Vira-éaiva literary- activi ty»whol ie 
different from that of the gaina, A number of works , n 
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the Vira-daiva faith and describing its principles came te 


be mere in this period, The most popular of these works 


are/shva-gendaragale, a book in lyrieal form, in praise of 
the 63 Purdtenas or ex early daiva saints, (2) GUrisackalvana 
or-legend of the marriage of Aiva-Sarvati and (3) Pompacsataka 
a-ocanto in praise of Virlipaksa of Hampe. All. these works were 
composed by Harihara, a Chief Revenue Officer under #farasimha 


Ballala, Next in order of time are Raghavatka's Harishechandra 


Kavya and some other works ty the seme axtharx pect, for whom 
hr it is claimed that he was the first to write in satpadl 


©r six-lined stanzas which became very popular after his 


time, Mention may aleo be made of Kereya Padmarasa's laxshs- 


Bodhe, in confirmation of the daiva doctrine, and of Sananda 
Charitre ty his on Kumara fadmarasa, The dates of all these 
works are not certain, but they are all assigned, wundoubtly, 
to about the middle of the twelfth century A.D... Thus, we 
find that after the rise éf the Litigayatas a large number of 
poets and authérs umt flooded the province with works ex- 
Pounding and extolling the new creed, too numerous to be 
Metioned here, Excepting very few, all these works are 
Connectevgé with religion, and most of then in verses, # in- 
tended to be chanted, In this connection it is noteworthy 
that the well-known Basaya Purana which deals with the life 
Of Basava, the founder of this creed, was written much later, 
in 1369 A.D, 
The literary activity of the Litgayatas gave rise to 

&@ counter movement among the jains, who began to write from 
the opposite side, i.e, against the creed of the Lingayatas 

d extolling the principles of Jainism, Thus a number of 
Works came to be written in the Canarese, all of them being 
styled as Puranas, as will be seen fram from the following 
tne 


ded ' puthor vene of Purina © Tivthadiaxaa 
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AaDe Author Neme of Puxtna : 

Sc. 1170 Nemichandra Neminatha 22 
Be 1189 Ageala Chandraprabha 3 
ge anne a. Vardhenigna 24 
Ge varma Voemgabhyudaya 22 

1205 Pargvapandita Pursvanatha 23 

1230 Janna Anantanatha 14 
g. 1235 Gupavarma 11 Pushpadanta 9 
Ge 1255 Kemalabhava Santisvara 16 

1254 Manhabalakavi Neminatha 22 


a 
Thus we find that, large number of Canarese poets and 
authors flourished in our period, almest all writing on 


Teligious matters, some from the Lingayata side, while others 
from the teine side, 


are 
In addition to the works which are mentioned above and/ 


sectarian, we have some other works of our period which are 


of @ general nature, and here we propose to take a general 


Survey of all such works, 

Some Jain writers flourished even before the Lingapate 
revival, and we have three poets of the tenth century AeDe = 
Pempa, Ponna and Ranna, all of them highly spoken of W the 
later Canarese poets, Here it is noteworthy that the last 0! 
these, viz. Ranna, wrote under the patronage of Tailapa II, the 
Overlord of the Yadava Bhillama Il, Here we may 2180 mention 
the other poets and authors of our period, classifying then 
according to the centuries they lived in and showing some of 
the peculiarities of their writings:- 

Of the ninth century A.D. we have the Kaviraisuares, 
the authorship of which is not definitely known, it being 
attriputed té the fastraktte king Nripatunga ty some and to a 
poet nmmed shrivijaya w others, ‘The title of the work meat 
“Royal Road of the Poets” and it forms a starting point in the 
reeord of Canarese literature. 

The name of Nagavarma I is worth mentioning from amnongs 
the authors of the tenth century. He was & distinguished 
gramarian and wrote the Chhandgmiudhi, a work on prosody» 

on this subject. 
which is still a standard work in Canareseé | 


3. yor details, see Loides Pe 22 
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To him we also owe the Kadgmbarl, a Champ version of the well 
known Sanskrit york of Bana, In this connection it is note-. 
worthy that his style was imitated ty a mumber of fanskrit 
writers who wrote Chanpus. 
| In the eleventh century there are not mm@y names of 
Kanarese writers, perhaps owing to the disturbed conditions of 
_ the country caused ty the Chols invasion, after the cesation 
of the invasion in & 1078 AeDe» however, two short poems in 


Canarese were written,/viz. ty Chandraraja who was 
wasxwax patronisedty Wachiraja, a general of the chalukya king 
Jayasimha, and another, a ~chu oat whieh is also 


known as J sara, its subject matter being detachment (Vai raay 

AN account of the poets and authors belonging to the 
twelfth century has been given above, on pp. 344-5. Odrvith err bdt 
Gentunm, Of the thirteenth century A,D., which is indeed remark 
able for the development of the Canarese literature, the follow- 
ing writers are worth mentioning:- 

(1) Si §unfiyana (e. 1232 A.D.) the earliest poet to write in 
Sg@tigatya, a form of composition which afterwards came into mut 
vogue and intended to be sung, His sijana-charitre and Trina 
dshona-saigatya are beautiful specimens in the Eanaresa 1iteratui 

(2) Fndayya (c. 1235 A.D.) who wrote in Champu style, the 
Kabbigara Kavya (Poets' Defender), Madena-vilaya and Kavena-kells 
(Cupid's Conquest), From beginning to end the last-mentioned 
work ig written in the vocatulary consisting gf entirely of 
tadbhava and degya words, 

(3) Mallikarjuna, the shilahara prince (¢. 1245 A.D), who com 
piled the Siktisudiamaya, called also the Kavva-gara, a collect: 
ion of verses from all previous poets and arranged according to 


the various topics. 


(4) Ke » the “mn of ¥allikasjuna and the author of the 
a ere : 1 no\ 
wellimown standard gremar, Sabdgmanidarpana, which is tit 


the earliest standard authority on the Canarese language. 
(5) Kumudendu(C, 1275 A.D), who wrote the story of the 


Famayana in the gatpadl metre. 
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A6) N&ehiraja, a Jain writer, who wrote. his dmare-kosd- 
Wytkhyana, & Valuable commentary on the gmarakoss (¢. 1500 A.D), 


(7) Ratta-kavi.(9,. 1300 A,D,). who wrote Ratta-mate or fiatta- 
sutra, a quasi-scientific work on-natural phenomena, such ag 
rains, earth-quake, lightening etc. etc, . 

To- take a general resume of the Canarese-literature- -of 
our period, we may note that it is mostly sectarian, religious 
and- literary, and-most of the xyeeses works are in - verses; az? 
desired to be sung, The style of a number of them.is graceful 
and fg dignified and some of these are in. themselves. excellent: -- 


‘specimengof literary composition, Here it-may also be maxkiam 


mentioned that the earliest thutxthexwurktest epigraphical re- 
known so far/ 


cord of the Yadava period/is the et inscription of & 
minister of Singhana, dated Saka 1160, 


While concluding this topic, we may note that 6 our 
period we have a number of poets, and authors who hailed from 
Karnatak but who wrote in Sanskrit, The most outstanding figures 


of them are Bilhana of the eleventh century A.D, and Madhavachary 
of the thirteenth, 


Tel Literatu 


Let us now turn to the Telugu literature of our period. 
The initial stage of the development of literature in this 
language had its origin in the revival of Bratmanisn which maim 
kts was vigorously going on during the reign of the later 
Ghalukyas who were great champions of Hinduism and it ag in 
purguance of this objeet that the work of translation from ‘once 
into Telugu waus undertaken, ‘The peets of this time drew tne! 
material from the Epics and the Puranas and thus made an atteny! 
to spread Sanekrit culture through their translations. The xo 
earliest literary work in Telugu of which we can be certain is 
Nanniah's translation of the first three cantos of the Maha- 


pharata in 1020 A,D., and the movement began ww him in the 
4. Noticed above on p, 155. 
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eleventh century was continued by Tikkanna in the thirteenth 
and by-Erraépragada in the fourteenth,- These three are -Tegarded 
as Kevitrave, the Great Three Poets, of the Telugu language. 
Vanniah's style is sweet, graceful and emotional.- 

Besides these, we have some more translations in the 
Telugu language, all belonging to the beginning of. our period. 
Worth mentioning among them aret=- (1) The translations of the 
Famayana by Rahganatha and Bhaskeara, the first at the beginning 


and the other at the end of the thirteenth 2 
(1220-1500 a,D, ) enth eentury ADs (2) 


Tikkanna's/translation of the Bharatas (3) Millaghatika Ketana's 
(Avhinava-Dandgin) translation of the Desgakumaracharita (ce. 1250 
A.D.) and of Vijnanesvara's commentary on Yajiavalkya Smritis 


and (4) the translation or the Karkandeya Purgma, ty Marana a 
diseiple of Tikkanna, This book ranks high in the literature 
of the time, 

Besides translations, some original works were also 
written in our period, The following of them are noteworthy:- 
(1) Tritiviga-sabdanugasana by Atharvana, it being referred to 
as a standard work on Grammar by later writers; (2) Mndhra- 
bhasa-bhiisana by Ketena (a work on Grammar); (3) works on 
Political Ethice like the KeketTya Rudradeva’s Nitisataka and 
Vedanna's Nitigastramuktavall and Sumatisatakea (a canto on 
moral prabkixex maxima, 

Of all the writers of our period, the name of Nanne - 
chody deserves special memticn, He was the author of Kumara- 

ambhava, a Maiakavya, which ranks high in the literature of 
the day. In this work he follows neither of his predecessors, 
Kalidasa and Udbhata, who too have written on the subject. 
The special literary interest of the wrk is that the poet 
is the first to employ Conarsse and Tamil words in Telugu 
poems, As regards his date, there are still hla le of 
opinions certain it is that he belonged to our veriod. 

— sy mae aseribing him to the tenth century A.D.» Te 
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j The rise of the Lingayatas about the micdle of the 
tweieth century 4.D. brought about a sort of veLiaiong ee~ 
saioumess amonz the Telugus also, and consequently this literat: 
ure began to be influenced by Litigayatiom, Prat@parudra 1, him- 
self a Virasaiva and an illustrioua ruler, helped ai great deal) 
towards the spread of thie religion, Palakurtki Soman&thy whom 
we age bans as composing his poems in three languages, Viz. 
Telugu, Sanskrit and Canarese, was a prolific writer, call through 
hie writings he carried a missionary campaign in support of the 
creed of the Linntvatas, He was vatronised by Prateparudra, in 
whose reign he flourished, Of the Telugu books of Somana thay 
panditaridaya Churita, Dvipada Basaya Pureng end gnubbayes Saxe 
may ve mentioned, 

Thus we find that the eubatence of the Telugu literat- 
ure of our times is preponderatingly religious, the seoular 
literature occupying a secondary place, Rasa, or sentiment, is 
the soul of poetry and great attention is paid by poets ¥6 
to Alankara, or ornmaentation of tt language. 

while concluding this section, we may observe that the 
two or the Dravidian langueges, viz. Canarese and Telugu, have 
much influenced each othey, wavkmss probably due to the fact 
thot thelr areas ate not separated by any geographical limit. 
And it 1s tuc sare case with these languages on kxax side and 
verathi on tte other, The point may be illustrated by the 
fact that the celebrated JManeshvara uses a number of Telugu 
and Canarese words in his work, Thus all the thrce languages 
current in the Yidava dominicrs in our period, vix. Marathi, 
Conatces wid Telu7y appear fe have influenced one another, and 
vor a critical yiudy of the Marathi language and literature 
wid vor » student of religton, a coat knowledge of both the 
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PREFACE 


In this book, which is submitted as a thesis for the 
D. Litt. degree of the Benares Hindu University,’ an attempt has 
been made to give a comprehensive picture’ of the Deccan under 
the Yadavas. The members of this house were the last Hindu 
sovereigns of the Deccan and ruled for more than four centuries, 
—from approximately the middle of the ninth to the end of the 
thirteenth century A.D., beginning their career as vassals under 
the Rigtrakitas and then transferring their diiepianas! to the 
Chalukya house of Tailapa II, From 1191 A.D., when Bhillama V 
sueceeded in casting off the yoke of subordination, the kings 
of this line played an imperial role in the history of the 
Deccan, bringing under them the whole of the territories 
possessed by their erstwhile overlords, viz, the Western 
Ch&lukyas, 

More than fifty years have elapsed since R.G. Bhandarkar 
and Fleet wrote on the history of the Yadavas. At that time 
the ancient history of the Deccan was dimly known and the 
efforts of scholars were therefore naturally devoted to determin. 
ing the chronology and giving merely the frame-work of the 
political history. Now ampler materials have come to light 
and comprehensive histories of several ruling dynasties are 
being attempted. In recent years a number of finds in the 
fields of archaeology and epigraphy have been brought to light, 
and this new material also necessisates a fresh investigation 
in the field, And in accordance with the generally felt want 
for works on scientific lines, I have endeavoured in this book 
to write the history of the Yadava house of Devagiri, whose 
contribution to the peaceful arts was of no less significance. 

The book is divided into three parts. In part I x% 
(chs. 1 to 4) it discusses the political history of the early 

Yadava rulers (g. 850-1185 A.D. )and their relations with ‘their 


ii 
contemporaries, With reference to this period the material 
is still very scanty and I had merely to play “an humbler role 
of a builder of foundations rather than that of an architect.® 
While working out this part, however, a number of new suggestié 
ions have been made which may be found to be throwing fresh 
light on tne history of the Yadavas and their contemporarsea-— 
Chapter I, which deals with the origin of the Dynasty and the 
history of the early rulers up to Bhillama II, is substantial] 
original, and the same is the case with chapter III which 
discusses thehistory of the house for a dark period, and also 
with ghapter IV, giving the history of Singhana I who has been 
identified here with Seunachandra III for the first time. r 
Chapter II, which contains the history of the house from 
Bhillama IIZ to Bhillanma III, is dealt with here much more 
fully than in any book so far published, 

In ook II (chapters V to VII), which narrates the puxt 
political history of the house from the timeof its attaining 
the imperial status to the end, the reader will find a con- 
tinuation of the work undertaken in part I; but here the 
political relations of the house with its contemporaries have 
been more fully discussed. The Yadava rulers of this time are 
found as continuing their incessant warfare with their neigh- 
bours on all sides, the history of a number of whom has not 
been still worked out in detail; and I have not spared myself 
the trouble of working them out from original sources in order 
to fully bringing out the Yadava achievements. 

In part III (chapters VIII to x}) an attempt is made 
to describe the political, religious, social and educational ' 
conditions of the Deccan under the Yadava rule, As rightly 
remarked, “the most important branch of the history of India | 
is the history of her thought". Thus we find that it is not» 
merely the narrative of wars and political intrigues, but alst 
the cultural history of a nation under any rule, that we have 
to know in order to form an all-sided picture of a country in 
any particular age. And in this part an effort has been made, 


to give a sketch of the life of the people under the Yadava " 
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rule, wijh special reference to our period. The picture may 
not appelr entirely new, but it has fos merit of being based on 
all. the bontemporary data, epigraphical and literary. 

he sources of my information have been principally the 
inserip tions of the Yadava kings and of their contemporaries 
and the jr immediate predecessors, These are supplemented by 
the acequnt given in Hemadri's Vratakhanda, Jahlana's Sukti- 
wuktavaji, the works of the Mahanubhava sect and the JianedvarL 
The wrifings of tl foreign travellers have also been consulted 
for the/purpose. For narrating Singhana's warfare with the 
Gujarat) princes, I have also studied works like Hammira-mada- 
jard Kirti-kaumudi, Vasanta-vilasa Mahakaria ete., in 
original. The light thrown upon ee |. by these 
worke #8 also taken into consideration, fcr Southern Gujarat 
and Northern Maharastra are ‘connected together. 

While giving a picture of the religious and soeial con- 
Gitions of the time, I have also studied tm relevant portions 
from the later Smritis and Puranas along with the later 
Nibandhas, as it was also my aim to find out how far their data 
confirm, modify or contradict the statements of our epigraphie-| 
al records. Some of the passages from these works are given 
in originsl, in the foot-notes, for ready references, 

A few maps, specially prepared for thsnark the work, 
are afded, wherever necsssary. The boundaries shown in them, 
however, are not quite accurate as they were subject to sudden 
changes in consequence of the incessant wargare of the time. 

I sincerely and gratefully acknowledge my indebtednesa 
to my predecessors who indicated me the road that I have been 
engaged in travelling during the preparation of this work, 
Particularly I record my indebtedness to Dr. A.S. Altekar, 
MA, LL. BL, D. Litt., Manindrachandre Nandi Professor and 
Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, 
of this University, under whom these investigations have been 
carried on and whose inspiration is responsible for any 
I am 


success that may have been attended by my efforts. 


also, thankful to Dr. R.S. Tripathi of the Department for his 
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